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THE LION’S HEAD 


Is quite overwhelmed by the liberal offers of Sophronia. Her Sonnet on 
the Iron Bridge is too like Wordsworth’s in the subject. The Moral Essays, 
in the manner of Pope, are too chaste in style for the readers of this age. ‘The 
Nativity is not a good subject for a Tale; and an Essay on Platonic Love 
would not be fairly treated by her. 





The Echo we fear will not answer. 





H.’s Captivity is in some parts pathetic ; but in others he has allowed hime 
self to be tempted into a strain that accords but ill with its melancholy : 


Ah me, it is the worst of wretched things, 
When men are pinioned and have got no wings ; 
They watch regretfully the sparrows small, 

And gaze with envy on a freestone wall. 

Night brought me hither and reliev’d my pains 
Awhile, because she hid me from my chains ; 
The morning came and she was mist, but I 
Was left in bonds, &c. 





Alien is foreign to his subject. 





We think prose a good vehicle for Telemaque, and should be sorry to see 
him reduced to feet even of the Heroic measure. 





Senex—is he 81 in the shade? appears to have suffered by the dry wea- 
ther. Perhaps his aftercrop will be better. 





H. is completely mistaken in his theory—but if he will call on Mr. Thorn- 
ton, No. 59, Great Street, (he knows where) the author of the article 


will give him a satisfactory answer. 








*‘ It is pleasant to be immortal,” says a Correspondent signed S., “ if it 
is only for a season.” Marry, here is a fellow that discounts Eternity! 





Anacreon, in his foolish Greek manner, entreated one of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Antiquity (some Sir Thomas Lawrence of Teos) to paint his Mis- 
tress, and though he desired effects which were sufficient to poze the acutest 
brush, he still did not (to use Mr. Egan’s fanciful phraseology) “ render 
the features perfectly unintelligible.” A Chelsea Anacreon submits the fol- 
lowing directions to the R. A.’s of this age. Whether they are capable of 
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execution we leave to the painters to determine—but the lines have an origi- 
nality about them which seems to hold out its own protection. We should 


like to see Mr. Shee or Mr. Phillips working to this pattern. 


Come, take thy pencil—paint my love, 
More tender than most tender dove ; 
Suffuse her cheeks with that warm glow, 
W ould fain on lover hope bestow ; 

And make it frequent go and come, 
Back to and from its sighful home. 
Lay on her tongue the tone of truth, 
The vesper hymn of virgin truth, 

She loves each eve, in pious praise, 
To lisp to Sol’s declining rays ; 

And hide that song from vulgar ken 
Within its own most hallow’d pen, 
By double row of pillars, chaste 

As Dian in the moral waste, &e. 
From those lips /ct odours breathe ; 
Kound them a/l my kisses wreathe. 
In her fond voluptuous chin 

Blould a dimple, hearts to gin ; 

And make thy magic art uprear 

A heartsease smile behind each tear, &c. &c. 
Give to her feet the airy motion 

Of sunbeams trembling on the ocean ; 
Lay her white fingers on a harp 

Of gold the pow'r of gloom to warp. 
And if thou cans‘t, m its eburn nest 
Paint, paint the heart beneath her breast ; 
Make visible its million springs, 

Nor snap one of its thousand strings ; 
Depict it in a tear wove guise 
Floating upon a sea of sighs, 

[ts hundred ears inclined to one 
Sweet tale of love, &c. Ke Ke. 





The following are (to use a tender word) rejected :—The Exile’s Lament; 
Fanny Faddle ; Sounct on a Cluster of Snowdrops; Lines written on a height 
overlooking Spithead ; The First Kiss; G.— Sonnet on the Death of Buo- 
naparte ; Peusive on the Doctor’s Pantaloons; Aliquis; A.S.M. Answers 
for others are left at our Publishers’. 
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WANDERINGS IN JUNE. 


THE season now is all delight, 
Sweet smile the passing hours, 

And Summer’s pleasures, at their height, 
Are sweet as are her flowers ; 

The purple morning waken’d soon, 
The mid-day’s gleaming din, 

Grey evening with her silver moon,— 
Are sweet to iningle in. 


While waking doves betake to flight 
From off each roosting bough, 
While Nature’s locks are wet with night,— 
How sweet to wander now ! 
Fast fade the vapours cool and grey ; 
The red sun waxes strong, 
And streaks on labour’s early way 
His shadows lank and long. 


Serenely sweet the Morning comes 
O’er the horizon’s sweep, 

And calmly breaks the wakening hums 
Of Nature’s nightly sleep. 

What rapture swells with every sound 
Of Morning’s maiden hours ! 

What healthful feelings breathe around ! 
What freshness opes the flowers ! 


Each tree and flower, in every hue 
And varied green, are spread, 

As fair and frail as drops the dew 
From off each blooming head ; 

Like to that beauty which beguiles 
The eyes of wondering men, 

Led blushing to perfection’s smiles 
And left to — then. 
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How strange a scene has come to pass 
Since Summer gan its reign, 

Spring flowers are buried in the grass, 
To sleep till Spring again:; 

Her dew-drops Evening still receives 
To gild the morning hours ; 

But dew-drops fall on open’d leaves 
And moisten stranger flowers. 


The artless daisies’ smiling face 
My wanderings find no more 5 

The king-cups that supplied their place, 
Their golden race is o’er ; 

And clover heads, with ruddy bloom, 
That blossom where they fell, 

Ere Autumn’s fading mornings come 
Shall meet their grave as well. 


Life’s every beauty fades away, 
And short its worldly race ; 

Change leads us round its varied day, 
And strangers take our place: 

On Summers past, how many eyes 
Have waken’d into bliss, 

That Death’s eclipsing hand denies 
To view the charms of this! 


The open flower, the loaded bough, 
The fields of spindling grain, 

Were blooming then the same as now, 
And so will bloom again: 

When with the past my being dies, 
Still summer suns shall shine, 

And other eyes shall see them rise 
When death has darken’d mine. 


Reflection, with thy mortal shrouds 
When thou dost interfere, 

Though all is gay, what gloomy clouds 
Thy musings shadow here ! 

To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see! 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be! 


The misty clouds of purple hue 
Are fading from the eye ; 
And ruddy streaks, which morning drew, 
Have left a dappled sky ; 
The sun has call’d the bees abroad, 
Wet with the early hour, 
By toiling forthe honey’d load 
Ere dews forsake the flower. 


O’er yonder hill, a dusty rout 
Wakes solitude from sleep ; 
Shepherds have wattled pens about, 
o shear their bleating sheep : 
Less pleasing is the public way, 
Traced with awaken’d toil 3 
And sweet are woods shut out from day, 
Where sunbeams never smile, 
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The woodbines, fresh with morning hours, 
Are what I love to see ; 
The ivy spreading darksome bowers, 
Is where I love to be ; 
Left there, as when a boy, to lie 
And talk to flower and tree, 
And fancy, in my extacy, 
Their silence answers me. 


While pride desires tumultuous joys, 
And shuns what nature wears ; 

Give me the choice which they despise, 
And Ill not sigh for theirs ;— 

The shady wilds, the summer dreams, 
Enjoying there at will, 

The whispering voice of woods and streams 
That breathe of Eden still. 


How sweet the fanning breeze is felt, 
Breathed through the dancing boughs ! 
How sweet the rural noises melt 
From distant sheep and cows! 
The lovely green of wood and hill, 
The hummings in the air, 
Serenely in my breast instil 
The rapture reigning there. 


To me how sweet the whispering winds, 
The woods again how sweet,— 

To find the peace which freedom finds, 
And from the world retreat ; 

To stretch beneath a spreading tree, 
That far its shadow shoots, 

While by its side the water free 
Curls through the twisted roots. 


Such silence oft be mine to meet 
In leisure’s musing hours ; 
Oft be a fountain’s brink my seat— 
My partners—birds and flowers : 
No tumult here creates alarm, 
No pains our follies find ; 
Peace visits us in every calm, 
Health breathes in every wind. 


Now cool, the wood my wanderings shrouds, 
"Neath arbours Nature weaves, 

Shut up from viewing fields and clouds, 
And buried deep in leaves ; 

The sounds without amuse me still, 
Mixt with the sounds within,— 

The scythe with sharpening tinkles shrill, 
The cuckoo’s soothing din. 


The eye, no longer left to range, 
Is pent in narrowest bound, 
Yet Nature’s works, unnamed and strange, 
My every step surround ; 
Things small as dust, of every dye, 
That scarce the sight perceives, 
Some clad with wings fly droning by, 
Some climb - grass and leaves, 
2 
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And flowers these darksome woodlands rear, 
Whose shades they yearly claim, 

That Nature’s wond’rous mystery wear 
Ani bloom without a name: 

What different shapes in leaves are seen 
That o’er my head embower, 

Clad in as many shades of green 
As colours in the tlower ! 


My path now gleams with fairer light, 
The side approaches near, 

A heath now bolts upon the sight, 
And rabbit-tracks appear : 

I love the heath, though ’mid the brakes 
Fear shudders, trampling through, 
Oft check’d at things she fancies snakes 

Quick nestling from the view. 


Yet where the ground is nibbled bare 
By rabbits and by sheep, 

I often fearless loiter there, 
And think myself to sleep ; 

Dear are the scenes which Nature loves, 
Where she untamed retires, 

Far from the stretch of planted groves, 
Which polish’d taste admires. 


Here oft, though grass and moss are seen 
Tann’d brown for want of showers, 

Still keeps the ling its darksome green, 
Thick set with little flowers ; 

And here, thick mingling o’er the heath, 
The furze delights to dwell, 

Whose blossoms steal the summer’s breath, 
And shed a sultry smell. 


Here threat’ning ploughs have tried in vain 
To till the sandy soil ; 

Yon slope, already sown with grain, 
Shows Nature mocks the toil ; 

The wild weeds choak the straggling ears, 
And motley gardens spread ; 

The blue-cap there in bloom appears, 
And poppies, lively red. 


And now my footsteps sidle round 
The gently sloping hill, 
And faulter now o’er marshy ground ; 
Yet Nature charms me still : 
Here moss, and grass, and flowers appear 
Of different forms and hues; 
And insects too inhabit here 
Which still my wonder views. 


Here horsetail, round the water's edge, 
In bushy tufts is spread, 

With rush, and cutting leaves of sedge 
That children lear to dread, 

Whose leaves like razors mingling there - 
Oft make the youngster turn, 

Leaving his rushes in despair, 
A wounded hand to mourn. 
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Sonnet—=The Inconstant Lady. 


What wonders strike my idle gaze, 
As near the pond I stand! 

What life its stagnant depth displays, 
As varied as the land: 

All forms and sizes swimming there, 
Some, sheath’d in silvery den, 

Oft siling up as if for air, 
And nimbling down agen. 


Now rising ground attempts again 
To change the restless view, 

The pathways leading down the lane 
My pleasures still renew. 

The osier’s slender shade is by, 
And bushes thickly spread ; 

Again the ground is firm and dry, 
Nor trembles ‘neath the tread. 


On this side, ash or oak embowers ; 
There, hawthorns humbler grow, 
With goatsbeard wreath’d, and woodbine flowers, 
That shade a brook below, 
Which feebly purls its rippling moans 
With summer draining dry ; 
And struttles, as I step the stones, 
Can scarcely struggle by. 


Now soon shall end these musing dreams 
Tn solitude’s retreat ; 

The eye that dwelt on woods and streams 
The village soon shall meet : 

Nigh on the sight the steeple towers ; 
The clock, with mellow hum, 

Counts out the day’s declining hours, 
And calls my ramblings home. 


I love to visit Spring’s young blooms 
When wet with April showers ; 
Nor feel less joy, when Summer comes, 
To trace her darker bowers ; 
I love to meet the Autumn winds 
Till they have mourn’d their last ; 
Nor less delight my journey finds 
In Winter's howling blast. JOHN Care. 








THE INCONSTANT LADY. 
A SONNET. 


Dip I not fly to thee, and in thine eyes 
Look for all comfort? Listening to the sound 
Of thy gay innocent voice, have I not found 
Intense delight, speaking it with my sighs? 
Thou didst not know it, but I shaped replies, 
That so thy converse, with unbroken round 
Of melody, as from enchanted ground, 
- °: win my soothed soul to paradise.— 
h, what a change !—The world is all alike 
Buried in darkness to the scorn’d and blind: 
I see no glimpse of joy. ‘Thy features strike 
Other beholders still with love, and find 
Worshippers every where :—but I disdain 
To pray to gods that answer not again. = * 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


WILLIAM MASON. 


IN CONTINUATION OF DR. JOHNSON S LIVES OF THE POFTS. 


Ir is to be regretted that no one of 
Mason's friends has thought fit to 
pay the same tribute of respect to his 
memory, whicn he had himself paid 
to that of his two poetical friends, 
Gray and Whitehead. In this dearth 
of authentic biography, we must be 
contented with such information con- 
cerning him, as either his own writ- 
ings, or the incidental mention made 
of him by others, will furnish. 

William Mason was born on the 
23d of February, 1725, at Hull, 
where his father, who was vicar of 
St. Trinity, resided. Whether he had 
any other preceptor in boyhood, ex- 
cept his parent, is not known. That 
this parent was a man of no common 
attainments, appears from a poem 
which his son addressed to him when 
he had attained his twenty-first year, 
aud in which he acknowledged with 
gratitude the instructions he had re- 
ceived from him in the artsof painting, 
poetry, and music. In 1742, he was 
admitted of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and there, in 1744, the year 
in which Pope died, he wrote Museus, 
a monody on that poet ; and Il Belli- 
coso and I] Pacifico, a very juvenile 
imitation, as he properly calls it, of 
the Allegro and Penseroso. 1n 1745, 
he took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; and inthe ensuing year, with 
a heavy heart, and with some fear 
lest he should grow old ¢ in northern 
clime,’ bade farewell to Granta in an 
Ode, which commemorates the virtues 
of his tutor Dr. Powell. He soon, 
however, returned; by his father’s 
permission visited London; and re- 
moving from St. John’s College to 
Pembroke Hall, was unexpectedly 
nominated Fellow of that society in 
1747, when, by the advice of Dr. 
Powell, he published Museus. His 
fourth Ode expresses his delight at 
the prospect of being restored to the 
banks of the Cam. In a letter to a 
friend written this year, he boasts 
that his poem had already passed 
through three impressions. At the 
same time, he wrote his Ode to a 


Water Nymph, uot without some 
fancy and elegance, in which his pas- 
sion for the new style of gardening 
first showed itself; as his political 
bias did the year after in Isis, a poem 
levelled against the supposed Toryism 
of Oxford, and chiefly valuable for 
having called forth the Triumph of 
Isis, by Thomas Warton. To this he 
prefixed an advertisement, declaring 
that it would never have appeared in 
print, had not an interpolated copy, 
published in a country newspaper, 
scandalously misrepresented the prin- 
ciples of the author. Now com- 
menced his intimacy with Gray, who 
was rather more than eight years his 
senior, a disparity which, at that pe- 
riod of life, is apt to prevent men at 
college from uniting very closely. 
His friend described him to Dr. 
Wharton as having much fancy, 
little judgment, and a good deal of 
modesty. ‘“* I take him,” continued 
Gray, “ for a good and well-meaning 
creature ; but then he is really in 
simplicity a child. and loves every 
body he meets with: he reads little 
or nothing, writes abundance, and 
that with a design to make his for- 
tune by it.” On reviewing this cha- 
racter of himself twenty-five years 
after, he confessed, what cannot be 
matter of surprise, that this interval 
had made a considerable abatement 
in his general philanthropy; but de- 
nied having looked for more emolu- 
ment from his publications than a few 
guineas to take him to a play or an 
opera. Gray's next report of him, 
after a year’s farther acquaintance, 
is, that he grows apace into his 
good graces, as he knows him more ; 
that ‘he is very ingenious, with great 
good nature and simplicity ; a little 
vain, but in so harmless and so 
comical a way, that it does not offend 
one at all; a little ambitious, but 
withal so ignorant in the world and 
its ways, that this does not hurt him 
in one’s opinion ; so sincere and so 
undisguised, that no mind with a 
spark of generosity would ever think 
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of hurting him, he lies so open to in- 
jury ; but so indolent, that if he cannot 
overcome this habit, all his good qua- 
lities will signify nothing at all.” At 
this time, he published an Ode on the 
Installation of the Duke of New- 
castle, which his friend, who was a 
laughing spectator of the ceremony, 
considers ‘“ the only entertainmeut 
that had any tolerable elegance,” and 
thinks it, “ with some little abate- 
ments, uncommonly well on such an 
occasion :” it was, however, very in- 
ferior to that which he himself com- 
posed when the Duke of Grafton was 
installed. 

His next production (in 1751) was 
Elfrida, written on the model of the 
ancient Greek Tragedy ; a delicate 
exotic, not made to thrive in our 
‘« cold septentrion blasts,” and which, 
when it was long after transferred to 
the theatre by Colman, was unable 
to endure the rough aspect of a Bri- 
tish audience. The poet complained of 
some trimming and altering that had 
been thought requisite by the mana- 
ger ou the occasion; and Colman, it 
is said, in return, threatened him with 
a chorus of Grecian washerwomen. 
Matters were no better when Mason 
himself undertook to prepare it for 
the stage. 

In 1752, we find him recom- 
mended to Lord Rockingham, by 
Mr. Charles Yorke, who thought 
him, said Warburton, likely to at- 
tach that Lord’s liking to him, as 
he was a young nobleman of ele- 
gance, and loved painting and mu- 
sic. In the following year he lost his 
father, in the disposition of whose 
affairs he was less considered than 
he thought himself entitled to expect. 
What the reason for this partiality 
was, it would be vain to conjecture ; 
nor have we any means of knowing 
whether the disappointment deter- 
mined him to the choice of a protles- 
sion which he made soon after (in 
1754),when he entered imtethe church. 
From the following passage, in a 
letter of Warburton’'s, it appears that 
the step was not taken without some 
hesitation. ‘‘ Mr. Mason has called 
on me. I found him yet unresolved 
whether he would take the living. I 
said, was the question about a mere 
secular employment, I should blame 
him without reserve if he refused the 
offer. But as I regarded going into 
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orders in another light, I frankly 
owned to him he ought not to go un- 
less he had acall; by which I meant, 
I told him, nothing fanatical or su- 
perstitious, but an inclination, and 
on that a resolution, to dedicate all 
his studies to the science of religion, 
and totally to abandon his poetry: 
he entirely agreed with me in think- 
ing that decency, reputation, and reli- 
gion, all required this sacrifice of him, 
and that if he went into orders he in- 
tended to give it.” This was surely 
an absurd squeamishness in one of 
the same profession, as Warburton 
was, whohad begun his career by 
translations in prose and verse from 
Latin writers, had then mingled in the 
literary cabals of the day, and after- 
wards did not think his time misem- 
ployed in editing and commenting on 
Shakspeare and Pope. Yet he was 
unreasonable enough to continue his 
expectations that Mason should do 
what he had, without any apparent 
compulction, omitted to do himself; 
for after speaking of Brown, the un- 
fortunate author of Barbarossa, who 
was also an ecclesiastic, he adds: 
“* How much shall I honour one, who 
has a stronger propensity to poetry, 
and has got a greater name in it, if 
he performs his promise to me of 
putting away these idle baggages 
after his sacred espousal.” After 
all, this proved to be one of the vows 
at which Jove laughs. The sacred 
espousal did not lessen his devotion 
to the idle baggages ; and it is very 
doubtful whether he discharged his 
duties as King’s Chaplain or Reetor 
of Aston (for both which appoint- 
ments he was indebted to the kind- 
ness of Lord Holdernesse) at all. the 
worse for this attachment, which he 
was indeed barefaced enough to 
avow two years after by the publiea- 
tion of some of his odes. At his Rec- 
tory of Aston, in Yorkshire, he con- 
tinued to live for great part of his re- 
maining life, with occasional ab- 
sences in the metropolis, at Cam- 
bridge, or at York, where he was 
made Precentor and Canon of the 
Cathedral, and where his residence 
was therefore sometimes required. 
I have not learnt whether he had any 
other preferment. Hurd, in a letter 
written im 1768, mentions that the 
death of a Dr. Atwell threw a good 
living into his hands. Be this as it 
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might, he was rich enough, and had 
an annual income of about fifteen 
hundred pounds at his death. Lord 
Orford says of him somewhere in his 
letters, that he intended to have re- 
fused a bishopric if it had been offer- 
ed him. He might have spared him- 
self the pains of coming to this reso- 
lution ; for mitres, “ though they fell 
on many a critic’s head,” and on that 
of his friend Hurd among the rest, 
did not seem adapted to the brows of 
a poet. When the death of Cibber 
had made the Jaurel vacant, he was 
informed that “ being in orders he 
was thought merely on that account 
less eligible for the office than a lay- 
man. ‘ A reason,” said he, “ so 
politely put, I was glad to hear as- 
signed; and if I had thought it 
a weak one, they who know me will 
readily believe that I am the last 
man in the world who would have 
attempted to controvert it.” Of the 
laurel, he probably was not more am- 
bitious than of the mitre ; though he 
was still so obstinate as to believe 
that he might unite the characters 
of a clerk and a poet, to which he 
would fain have superadded that of 
a statist also. Caractacus, another 
tragedy on the ancient plan, but 
which made a better figure on the 
stage, appeared in 1759; and in 
1762, three elegies. In 1769, Harris 
heard him preach at St. James's early 

rayers, and give a fling at the 
French for the invasion of Corsica. 
Thus politics, added his hearer, have 
entered the sanctuary. The sermon 
is the sixth in his printed collection. 
A fling at the French was at all times 
a favourite topic with him. In the 
discourse delivered before George III. 
on the Sunday preceding his Corona- 
tion, he has stretched the text a little 
that he may take occasion to descant 
on the blessings of civil liberty, and 
has quoted Montesquieu’s opinion of 
the British government. In praising 
our religious toleration, he is careful 
to justify our exception of the church 
of Rome from the general indulgence. 
Nor was it in the pulpit only that he 
acted the politician. He was one of 
those, as we are told in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, who thought 
the decision of Parliament on the 
Middlesex election a violation of 
the _ of the people; and 
when the counties began, in 1779, 


to associate for parliamentary re- 
form, he took an active part In as- 
sisting their deliberations, and wrote 
several patriotic manifestos. In the 
same year appeared his Ode to the 
Naval Officers of Great Britain, on 
the trial of Admiral Keppel, in which 
the poetry is strangled by the poli- 
tics. His harp was in better tune, 
when, in 1782, an Ode to Mr. Pitt 
declared the hopes he had conceived 
of the son of Chatham ; for like many 
others, who espoused the cause of 
freedom, he had ranged himself 
among the partizans of the youthful 
statesman, who was then doing all 
he could to persuade others, as he 
had no doubt persuaded himself, that 
he was one of the number. 

In the mean time Gray, who, if he 
had lived longer, might, perhaps, 
have restrained him from mixing in 
this turmoil, was no more. The 
office which he performed of bio- 
grapher, or rather of editor, for his 
deceased friend, has given us one of 
the most delightful books in its kind 
that our language can boast. It is 
just that this acknowledgment should 
be made to Mason, although Mr. 
Mathias has recently added many 
others of Gray’s most valuable pa- 
pers, which his former editor was 
scarcely scholar enough to estimate 
as they deserved; and Mr. Mitford 
has shown us, that some omissions, 
and perhaps some alterations, were 
unnecessarily made by him in the 
letters themselves. As to the 
task which the latter of these gen- 
tlemen imposed on himself, few 
will think that every passage which 
he has admitted, though there be 
nothing in any to detract from the 
real worth of Gray, could have been 
made public consistently with those 
sacred feelings of regard for his me- 
mory by which the mind of Mason 
was impressed, and that reluctance 
which he must have had to conquer, 
before he resolved on the publication 
at all. The following extract from 
a letter, written by the Rev. Edward 
Jones, brings us into the presence of 
Mason, and almost to an acquaint- 
ance with his thoughts at this time, 
aud on this occasion. ‘ Being at 
York in September 1771,” (Gray 
died on the thirtieth of July preced- 
ing,) “ I was introduced to Mr. Ma- 
son, then in residence. On my first 
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visit, he was sitting in an attitude 
of much attention to a drawing, 
pinned up near the fire-place; and 
another gentleman, whom I after- 
wards found to be a Mr. Varlet, a 
miniature painter, who has since 
settled at Bath, had evidently been 
in conversation with him about it. 
My friend begged leave to ask whom 
it was intended to represent. Mr. 
Mason hesitated, and looked earnest- 
ly at Mr. Varlet. I could not resist 
{though I instantly felt a wish to have 
been silent) saying, surely from the 
strong likeness it must be the late Mr. 
Gray. Mr. Mason at once certainly 
forgave the intrusion, by asking my 
opinion as to his fears of having ca- 
ricatured his poor friend. The fea- 
tures were certainly softened down, 
previously to the engraving.” *—Ni- 
chols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
p- 718. 

In the next year, 1772, appeared 
the first book of the English Garden. 
The other three followed separately 
in 1777, 1779, and 1782. The very 
title of this poem was enough to in- 
cuce a suspicion, that the art which 
it taught (if art it can be called) 
was not founded on general and per- 
manent principles. It was rather 
a mode which the taste of the time 
and country had rendered prevalent, 
and which the love of novelty is al- 
ready supplanting. In the neigh- 
bourhood of those buildings which 
man constructs for use or magnifi- 
cence, there is no reason why he 
should prefer irregularity to order, 
or dispose his paths in curved lines, 
rather than in straight. Homer, 
when he describes the cavern of Ca- 
lypso, covers it with a vine, and 
scatters the alder, the poplar, and 
the cypress, without any symmetry 
about it; but near the palace of 
Alcinous he lays out the garden by 
the rule and compass. Our first pa- 
rents in Paradise, are placed by Mil- 
ton amidst 


A happy rural seat of various view ; 


but let the same poet represent him- 
self in his pensive or his cheerful 
moods, and he is at one time walk- 
ing ‘ by hedge-row elms on hillocks 
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green;” and at another, “ in trim 
gardens.” When we are willing to 
escape from the tedium of unifor- 
mity, nature and accident supply 
numberless varieties, which we shall 
for the most part vainly strive to 
heighten and improve. It is too 
much to say, that we will use the 
face of the country as the painter 
does his canvas; 
‘Yake thy plastic spade, 

It is thy pencil; take thy seeds, thy plants, 
They are thy colours. 

The analogy can scarcely hold 
farther than in a parterre ; and even 
there very imperfectly. Mason could 
not bear to see his own systein 
pushed to that excess into which it 
naturally led; and bitterly resented 
the attempts made by the advocates 
of the picturesque, to introduce into 
his landscapes more factitious wild- 
ness than he intended. 

In 1783, he published a Transla- 
tion from the Latin of Du Fresnoy’s 
Art of Painting, in which the pre- 
cepts are more capable of being re- 
duced to practice. He had under- 
taken the task when young, partly 
as an exercise in versification, and 
partly to fix on his mind the prin- 
ciples of an art in which he had 
himself some skill. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, having desired to see it, added 
some notes, and induced him to re- 
vise and publish it. The artist found 
in it the theory of ideal beauty, 
which had been taught him by Za- 
chary Mudge, from the writings of 
Plato, and which enabled him to 
rise above the mere mechanism of his 
predecessors. That Mason’s version 
surpasses the original, is not saying 
much in its praise. In some prefa- 
tory lines addressed to Reynolds, he 
has described the character of Dry- 
den with much happiness. 

The last poem which he published 
separately, was a Secular Ode on the 
Revolution in 1688. It was formal 
and vapid; but sufficed to show that 
time, though it had checked “the ly- 
ric rapture,” had left him his ardour 
in the cause of freedom. Like the two 
leaders of the opposite parties, Pitt 
and Fox, he hailed with glad voice 
the dawn of French liberty. It was 





* It is said, that the best likeness of Gray is to be found in the figure of Scipio, in an 
engraving for the edition of Gil Blas, printed at Amsterdam, 1735, vol. iv. p. 94.— 
See Mr. Mitford’s Gray, vol.i. lxxxi. A copy of this figure would be acceptable to 


many of Gray’s admirers. 
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only for the gifted eye of Burke to 
foresee the storm that was impend- 
ing. 

At the same time he recommended 
the cause of the enslaved negroes from 
the pulpit. The abolition of the 
slave trade was one of the few po- 
litical subjects the introduction of 
which seemed to be allowable in that 
lace. In 1788, appeared also his 
Memoirs of William Whitehead, at- 
tached to the posthumous works of 
that writer; a piece ot hiography, 
as little to be compared in interest 
to the former, as Whitehead himselt 
can be compared to Gray. 

His eld age glided on in solitude 
and peace amid his favourite pur- 
suits, at his rectory of Aston, where 
he had taught his two acres of gar- 
den to command the inequalities of 
“hill and dale,” and to combine 
‘use with beauty.” The sonnet in 
which he dedicated his poems to his 
patron, the Earl of Holdernesse, de- 
scribes in his best manner the hap- 
piness he enjoyed in this retreat. He 
was not long permitted to add to his 


, 


other pleasures the comforts of a 
connubial lite. In 1765, he had mar- 
ried Marvy, daughter of William 


Shermon, Esq., of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, who in two years left him a 
widower. Her epitaph is one of 
those little poems to which we can 
always return with a_ melancholy 
yleasure. 1 have heard that this 
Nady had so little regard for the art 
in which her husband excelled, that 
on his presenting her with a copy of 
verses, alter the wedding was over, 
she crumpled them up and put them 
into her pocket unread. When he 
had entered his seventieth year, 
Hurd, who had been his first friend, 
and the faithful monitor of his stu- 
dies from youth, confined him “to a 
sonnet once a year, or so;” warning 
him, that “ age, like infancy, should 
forbear to play with pointed tools.” 
He had more latitude allowed in 
prose; for in 1795 he published 
Essays Historical and Critical on 
English Church Music. In the former 
part of his subject, he is said, by 
those who have the best means of 
knowing, to be well informed and 
accurate ; but in the latter to err on 
the side of a dry simplicity, which, in 
the present refined state of the art, 
it would not answer any good pur- 
pose to introduce into the music of 
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our churches. In speaking of a wind 
instrument, which William of Malms- 
burv seems to describe as being acted 
on by the vapour arising from hot 
water, he has unfortunately gone 
out of his way to ridicule the pro- 
jected invention of the steam-boat by 
Lord Stanhope. The atrocities com- 
mitted during the fury of the French 
revolution had so entirely cured him 
of his predilection for the popular 
part of our government, that he could 
not resist the opportunity, however 
ill-timed, of casting a slur on this 
nobleman, who was accused of 
being over-partial to it. In the third 
essay, on Parochial Psalmody, he 
gives the preference to Merrick’s 
weak and affected version over the 
two other translations that are used 
in our churches. The late Bishop 
Horsley, in his Commentary on the 
Psalms, was, I believe, the first who 
was hardy enough toclaim that palm 
for Sternhold, to which, with all its 
awkwarduess, his rude vigour en- 
titles him. 

When he comes to speak of Chris- 
tianizing our hymns, the apprehen- 
sion which he expresses of deviating 
from the present practice of our esta- 
blishment seems to have restrained 
him from saying something which he 
would otherwise have said. The 
question surely is not so much, what 
the practice of our present establish- 
ment is, as what that of the first 
Christians was. There is, perhaps, 
no alteration in our service that could 
be made with better effect than this, 
provided it were made with as great 
caution as its importance demands. 

His death, which was at last sud- 
den, was caused by a hurt on his 
shin, that happened when he was 
stepping out of his carriage. On the 
Sunday (two days after) he felt so 
little inconvenience from the accident 
as to officiate in his church at Aston. 
But on the next Wednesday, the 
7th of April, 1797, a rapid morti- 
fication brought him to his grave. 
His monument, of which Bacon was 
the sculptor, is placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, near that of Gray, with 
the following inscription :— 

Optimo Viro 
Gulielmo Mason, A.M. 
_ Poetr, 

Si quis alius 
Cuito, Casto, Pio 
Sacrum. 

Ob. 7. Apr. 1797. 
A. 72. 
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Mason is reported to have been 
ugly in his person. His portrait, by 
Reynolds, gives to features, ill-form- 
ed and gross, an expression of intel- 
ligence and benignity. In the latter 

art of life, his character appears to 
ive undergone a greater change, 
from its primitive openness and good 
nature, than mere time and expe- 
rience of the world should have 
wrought in it. Perhaps this was 
nothing more than a slight perversion 
which he had contracted in the school 
of Warburton. What was a coarse 
arrogance in the master himself, as- 
sumed the form of nicety and super- 
ciliousness in the less confident and 
better regulated tempers of Mason 
and Hurd. His harmless vanity 
cleaved to him longer. 
of this, it is related that, several years 
after the publication of Isis, when 
he was travelling through Oxford, 
and happened to cross over Magda- 
Jen Bridge at a late hour of the even- 
ing, he turned round to a friend who 
was riding with him, and remarked 
that it was luckily grown dusk, for 
they should enter the University un- 
observed. When his friend, with 
some surprise, inquired into the rea- 
son of this caution ; what, (said he) 
do you not remember my Isis ? 

He was very sensible to the an- 
noyance of the periodical critics, 
which Gray was too philosophical or 
too proud to regard otherwise than 
as matter of amusement. He was 
the butt for a long line of satirists or 
lampooners. Churchill, Lloyd, Col- 
man, the author of the Probationary 
Odes, and, if I remember right, 
Paul Whitehead and Wolcot, all le- 
veled their shafts at him inturn. In 
the Probationary Odes, his pecu- 
liarities were well caught: when the 
writer of these pages repeated some 
of the lines in which he was imi- 
tated, to Anna Seward, whose ad- 
miration of Mason is recorded in her 
letters, she observed, that what was 
meant for a burlesque was in itself 
excellent. There is reason to sup- 
pose that he sometimes indulged 
himself in the same licence under 
which he suffered from others. If 
he was indeed the author of the He- 
roic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
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bers, and of some other anonymous 
satires which have been imputed to 
him, he must have felt Hayley’s in- 
tended compliment as a severe re« 
proach : 


Sublimer Mason ! not to thee belong 
The reptile beauties of invenom'd song. 


Of the Epistle, when it was re- 
marked, in the hearing of Thomas 
Warton, that it had more energy 
than could have been expected from 
Walpole, to whom others ascribed it, 
Warton remarked that it might have 
been written by Walpole, and buck- 
ramed by Mason. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that one supplied the ve- 
nom, and the other spotted the snake. 
In a letter of expostulation to War- 
ton, Mason did not go the length of 
disclaiming the satire, though he 
was angry enough that it should be 
laid at his door. I have heard that 
he received with much apathy the 
praises offered him by Hayley, in the 
Essay on Epic Poetry. He has re- 
marked, “ that if rhyme does not 
condense the sense, which passes 
through its vehicle, it ceases to be 
good, either as verse or rhyme.”’* 
This rule is laid down too broadly. 
His own practice was not always 
consonant with it, as Hayley’s never 
was. With Darwin's poetry, it is 
said that he was much pleased. 

His way of composing, as we 
learn from Gray’s remarks upon his 
poems, was to cast down his first 
thoughts carelessly, and at large, and 
then clip them here and there at lei- 
sure. ‘“* This method,” as his friend 
observed, ‘* will leave behind it a 
laxity, a diffuseness. The force of a 
thought (otherwise well-invented, 
well-turned, and weli-placed) is often 
weakened by it.” He might have 
added, that it is apt to give to poetry 
the air of declamation. 

Mason wished to join what he 
considered the correctness of Pope 
with the high imaginative power of 
Milton, and the lavish colouring of 
Spenser. In the attempt to unite 
qualities so heterogeneous, the effect 
of each is in a great measure lost, 
and little better than a caput mor- 
tuum remains. With all his praises 
of simplicity, he is generally much 


* Essays on English Church Music, Mason’s Works, vol. iti. p. 370. 
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afraid of saying any thing in a plain 
and natural manner. He often ex- 
presses the commonest thoughts in a 
studied periphrasis. He is like a 
man. who being admitted into better 
company than his birth and education 
have fitted him for, is under contl- 
nual apprehension, lest his attitude 
aud motions should betray his origin. 
Even his negligence is studied. His 
muse resembles the Prioresse in 
( haucer, 
That pained her to counterfete chere, 
Of court and be stateliche of manerec, 
And to been holden digne of reverence. 

Yet there were happier moments 
n which he delivered himseli up to 
the ruling inspiration. So it was 
when he composed the choruses in) 
the Caractacus, beginning, 

Mona on Snowdon calls— 


Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame— 


and 
Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread— 


Ol which it is scarcely too much to 
say that in some parts they remind 
us of the ancient tragedians. 

In each of his two Tragedies, the 
Ine ile its are conducted Ww ith sO much 


skill, and there is so much power of 


moving the affections, that one is 
tempted to wish he had pursued this 
line, though he perhaps would never 
have done any thing much better in 
it. One great fault is that the dra- 
mi tis persone are too much employ- 
ed in pointing out the Claudes and 
Salvator Rosas with which thev are 
surrounded. They seem to want 
nothing but long poles in their hands 
to make them very good conductors 
over a gallery of pictures. When 
Earl Orgar, on seeing the habitation 
t his daughter, begins 


ilow iobly does this venerable wood, 

Gilt withthe glories of the orient sun. 

Embosom yon fair mansion! The soft air 

Salutes me with most cool and temperate 
breath ; 

And, as I tread. the flower-besprinkled lawn 

Sends up a cloud of fragrance— 

and Aulus Didius opens the other 

play with a description somewhat 

more appropriate : 

This is the secret centre of the isle : 

Here, Romans, pause, and Jet the eye of 
wonder 


(raze on the solemn sce 


; ene ; beh ] ] yon oak, 
How stern hs frowns. w d with his broad 
brown arms 


Chills the pale plain beneath him ; mark 
yon altar, 

The dark stream brawling round its rugged 
base, : 

These cliffs, these yawning caverns, this 
wide circus, 

Skirted with unhewn stone; they awe my 
soul, 

As if the very genius of the place 

Himself appear’d, and with terrific tread 

Stalk’d through his drear domain— 


we could fancy that both these 
personages had come fresh from the 
study of the English garden. The 
distresses of Elfrida, and the heroism 
of Caractacus, are in danger of be- 
coming objects of secondary consi- 
deration, while we are admiring the 
shades of Harewood, and the rocks 
of Mona. He has attempted to shel- 
ter himself under the authority of 
Sophocles; but though there are 
some exquisite touches of landscape- 
painting in that drama, the poet has 
introduced them with a much more 
sparing hand. It is said that Hurd 
pruned away a great deal more lux- 
uriance of this kind, with which the 
first draught of the Elirida was over- 
run; and we learn from Gray, in his 
admirable letter of criticism on the 
Caractacus, that the opening of that 
tragedy was, as it at first stood, even 
much more objectionable than at 
present. Such descriptions are better 
suited to the Masque, a species of 
drama founded on some wild and 
romantic adventure, and of which 
the interest does not depend on the 
manners or the passions. It is there- 
fore more in its place in Argentile 
and Curan, which he calls a legen- 
dary drama, written on the old Eng- 
lish model. He composed it after 
the other two, and during the short 
time that his wife lived ; but, like se- 
veral of his poems, it was not pub- 
lished till the year of his decease. 
The beginning promises well; and 
the language of our old writers is at 
first tolerably well imitated. There 
is afterwards too much trick and too 
many prettinesses; such is that of 
the nosegay which the princess finds, 
and concludes from its tasteful ar- 
rangement to be the work of princely 
lingers. The subordinate parts, of 
the Falconer, and Ralph, his deputy, 
are not sustained according to the 
author's first conception of them. 
The story is well put together. He 
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has, perhaps, nothing else that is 
equal in expression to the following 


passage. 


Thou know’st, when we did quit our an- 
chor’d barks, 

We cross’d a pleasant valley ; rather say 

A nest of sister vales, o’erhung with hills 

Of varied form and foliage ; every vale 

Had its own proper brook, the which it 
hugg’d 

In its green breast, as if it fear’d to lose 

The treasur’d crystal, You might mark 
the course 

Of these cool rills more by the ear than eye, 

For, though they oft would to the sun unfold 

Their silver as they past, "twas quickly lost ; 

But ever did they murmur, On the verge 

Of one of these clear streams, there stood 


a cell 

O’ergrown with moss and ivy; near to 
which, 

On a fall’n trunk, that bridged the little 
brook, 


A hermit sat. Of him we ask’d the name 
Of this sweet valley, and he call’d it Hake- 
ness. (4rgentile and Curan, A.1,) 


In two lines more, we are unluckily 
reminded that this is no living land- 
scape. 


Thither, my Sewold, go, or pitch thy tent 
Near to thy ships, for they are near the 
SCCNC. 


Since the time of Mason, this rage 
for describing what is called sce- 
nery (and scenery indeed it often is, 
having little of nature in it) has in- 
fected many of our play-writers and 
novelists. . 

Argentile’s intention of raising a 


rustic monument to the memory of 


his father, is taken from Shakspeare. 


This grove my sighs shall consecrate ; in 
shape 

Of some fair tomb, here will I heap the turf 

And call it Adelbright’s. Yon aged yew, 

Whose rifted trunk, rough bark, and gnarl- 
ed roots, 

Give solemn proof of its high ancicntry, 

Shall canopy the shrine. There's not a 
flower, 

That hangs the dewy head, and seems to 
weep, 

As — bells, crow-tyes and marsh 
ilies, 

But I'll plant here, and if they chance to 
wither, 

My a i water them; there’s not a 
irc 

That trails a sad soft note, as ringdoves do, 

Or twitters painfully like the dun martlet, 

But I will lure by my best art, to roost 
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And plain them in these branches. Larks 
and finches 

Will I fright hence, nor aught shall dare 
approach 

This pensive spot, save solitary things 

That love to mourn as I do. 


How cold and lifeless are these 
pretty lines, when compared to the 
‘ wench-like words,” of the young 
princes, which suggested them. 


If he be gone he'll make his grave a bed ; 

With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 

And worms will not come to thee. 

Arv. With fairest flow’rs, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I'll sweeten thy sad graye. Thou shalt not 
lack 

The flower that's like thy face, pale prim- 
rose ; nor 

The azured hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 

The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath : the ruddock 
would 

With charitable bill (O bill, fore-shaming 

The rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 

Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 

Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers 
are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse. 


This is grief, seeking to relieve and 
forget itself in fiction and fancy ; the 
other, though the occasion required 
au expression of deeper sorrow, is a 
mere pomp of feeling. 

His blank verse in the English 
Garden has not the majesty of Aken- 
side, the sweetness of Dyer, or the 
terseness of Armstrong. Its cha- 
racteristic is delicacy ; but it is a de- 
licacy approaching nearer to weak- 
ness than to grace. It has more re- 
semblance to the rill that trickles 
over its fretted channel, than to the 
stream that winds with a full tide, 
and “ warbles as it flows.” The 
practice of cutting it into dialogue 
had perhaps crippled him. As he 
has made the characters in his plays 
too attentive to the decorations of the 
scene-painter, so in the last book of 
the English Garden he has turned his 
landscape into a theatre, for the re- 
resentation of a play. The story of 
Nerins is too long and too compli- 
cated for an episode in a didactic 
poem. He will seldom bear to be 
confronted with those writers whom 
he is found either by accident or de- 
sign to resemble. His picture of the 
callow young in a bird’s-nest is, | 
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think, with some alteration, copied 
from Statius. 


Her young meanwhile 
Callow and cold, from their moss-woven 





nest 

Peep forth ; they stretch their little cager 
throats 

Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone 
spray 


Their famish’d plaint importunately shrill. 

(English Garden, b. 3.) 
Volucrum sic turba recentum, 
Cum reducem longo prospexit In athere 





matrem, eee 

Ire cupit contra, summaque ¢ margine nidi 

Extat hians ; jam jamque cadat ni pectore 
toto , 

Obstet aperta parens et amantibus increpet 
alis. (Theb. lib. x. 458.) 

Oppian's imitation of this is hap- 

pier. 

Qc Vorer’ adrrnvico pipe Boow Cops 
radiyoroe 

Myrnp, tiapiy Zedupov mpwrayytroc 
come, 

Oi Cdraddy rpvlovrec émeSpworover 
Kahig, 

[nSoouvoe rept pynrpi, Kai ipeiporrec 
ECWLNC 

Xsi\oc avarriccoveu dray( eri dopa 
AEAnKEY 

Av pog Letvoddyouo Niya KraLover veor~ 
core. ( Halieut. 1. iii. 248.) 


Hurd, in the letter he addressed to 
him on the Marks of Imitation, ob- 
served, that the imagery with which 
the Ode to Memory opens, is bor- 
rowed from Strada’s Prolusions. The 
chorus in Elfrida, beginning 


Hail to thy living light, 
Ambrosial morn ! all hail thy roseate ray : 


is taken from the Hymnus in Au- 
roram, by Flaminio.* 

His Sappho, a lyrical drama, is 
one of the few attempts that have 
been made to bring amongst us that 


tuneful trifle, the modern Opera of 


the Italians. It has been transferred 
by Mr. Mathias into that language, 
to which alone it seemed properly to 
belong. Mr. Glasse has done as much 
for Caractacus by giving it up to the 
Greek. Of the two Odes, which are 
all, excepting some few fragments, 
that remain to us of the Lesbian 
oetess, he has introduced Trans- 
ations into his drama. There is 
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more glitter of phrase than in the 
versions made, if I recollect right, 
by Ambrose Phillips, which are in- 
serted in the Spectator, No. 222 and 
229: but much less of that passion- 
ate emotion which marks the original. 
Most of my readers will remember 
that which begins, 

‘lest as the immortal Gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee, all the while, 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 


It is thus rendered by Mason: 


The youth that gazes on thy charms, 
Rivals in bliss the Gods on high, 

Whose ear thy pleasing converse warms, 
Thy lovely smile his eye. 


But trembling awe my bosom heaves, 
When placed those heavenly charms 
among $ 
The sight my voice of power bereaves, 
And chains my torpid tongue. 
Through every thrilling fibre flies 
The subtle flame; in dimness drear 
My eyes are veil’d ; a murmuring noise 
Glides tinkling through my ear ; 
Death’s chilly dew my limbs o’erspreads, 
Shiv’ring, convuls’d, I panting lye ; 
And pale, as is the flower that fades, 
I droop, I faint, I die. 


The rudest language, in which there 
was anything of natural feeling, would 
be preferable to this cold splendour. 
In the other ode, he comes into con- 
trast with Akenside. 


But lo ! to Sappho’s melting airs 

Descends the radiant queen of love ; 
She smiles, and asks what fonder cares 

Her suppliant’s plaintive measures move. 
Why is my faithful maid distrest ? 
Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breast ? 
Say, flies he ? soon he shall pursue : 
Shuns he thy gifts ? he soon shall give: 
Slights he thy sorrows ? he shall grieve, 
And soon to all thy wishes bow. 

Akenside, b. 1, Ode 13. 


This, though not unexceptionable, 
and particularly in the last verse, has 
yet a tenderness and spirit utterly 
wanting in Mason. 


What from my power would Sappho claim ? 
Who scorns thy flame ? 


What wayward boy 

Disdains to yield thee joy for joy ? “ 
Soon shall he court the bliss he flies ; 
Soon beg the boon he now denies, "7 
And, hastening back to love and thee, 
Repay the wrong with extacy. 


Vit ee 





* A translation of this will be found at page 77, of the present number, 
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In the Pygmalion, a lyrical scene, 
he has made an effort equally vain, 
to represent the impassioned elo- 
quence of Jean Jaques Rousseau. 

In his shorter poems, there is too 
frequent a recurrence of the same 
machinery, and that, such as it need- 
ed but little invention to create. 
Either the poet himself, or some 
other person, is introduced, musing 
by a stream or lake, or in a forest, 
when the appearance of some celes- 
tial visitant, muse, spirit, or angel, 
suddenly awakens his attention. 


Soft gleams of lustre tremble through the 
grove, 
And sacred airs of minstrelsy divine 
Are harp’d around, and flutt’ring pi- 
nions move. 
Ah, hark! a voice. to which the vocal rill, 
The lark’s extatic harmony is rude ; 
Distant it swells with many a holy trill, 
Now breaks wide warbling from yon ori- 
ent cloud.— Elegy 2. 


And, 


But hark! methinks I hear her hallow’d 
tongue ! 
In distant trills it echoes o’er the tide ; 
Now meets mine ear with warbles wildly 
free, 
As swells the lark’s meridian extasy. 
Ode vi. 


After the extatic notes have been 
heard, all vanishes away like some 
figure in the clouds, which 


Even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indis- 
tinct 
As water is in water. 

His abstractions are often exalted 
into cherubs and seraphs. It is the 
« cherub Beauty sits on Nature’s 
rustic shrine ;” “ heaven-descended 
Charity ;” “ Constancy, heaven-born 
queen;” Liberty, “‘ heaven-descend- 
ing queen.” ‘Take away from him 
these aérial beings and their harps, 
and you will rob him of his best 
treasures. 

He holds nearly the same place 
among our poets, that Peters does 
among our painters. He too is best 
known by— 


The angel’s floating pomp, the seraph’s 
glowing grace ; 


And he too, instead of that gravity 
and depth of tone which might seem 
most accordant to his subjects, treats 
them with a lightness of pencil that 
is not far removed from flimsiness, 
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In the thirteenth Ode, on the late 
Duchess of Devonshire, the only lady 
of distinguished rank to whom the 
poets of modern times have loved to 
pay their homage, and in the six- 
teenth, which he entitles Palinodia, 
he provokes a comparison with Mr. 
Coleridge. One or two extracts 
irom each will show the difference 
between the artificial heat of the 
schools and the warmth of a real en- 
thusiasm. 


Art thou not she whom fav’ring fate 

In all her splendour drest, 

To show in how supreme a state 

A mortal might be blest ? 

Bade beauty, elegance, and health, 
Patrician birth, patrician wealth, 

Their blessings on her darling shed ; 
Bade Hymen, of that generous race 
Who freedom’s fairest annals grace, 

Give to thy love th’ illustrious head. 

Mason. 


Light as a dream, your days their circlets 
ran, 
From all that teaches brotherhood to man 
Far, far removed ; from want, from hope, 
from fear, 
Enchanting music lull’d your infant ear, 
Obeisant praises sooth’d your infant heart : 
Emblasonments and old ancestral crests, 
With many a bright obtrusive form of art, 
Detain’d your eye from nature; stately 
vests, 
That veiling strove to deck your charms 
divine, 
Were your’s unearn’d by toil. 
Coleridge. Ode to Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 


Say did I err, chaste Liberty, 

When, warm with youthful fire, 
I gave the vernal fruits to thee, 

That ripen’d on my lyre ? 
When, round thy twin-born sister’s shrine 
I taught the flowers of verse to twine 

And blend in one their fresh perfume ; 
Forbade them, vagrant and disjoin’d, 
To give to every wanton wind 

Their fragrance and their bloom ? 


Mason. 
Ye clouds, that far above me float and 
pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may 
controul ! 
Ye ocean waves, that, wheresoe’er ye 
roll, 


Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 
Ye woods, that listen to the night-birds 


_, Singing, / 
Midway the smooth and perilous steep 
reclin’d ; 
Save when your own imperious branches 
swinging, ; 
Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
Where, like a man belov’d of God, 
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Through glooms, which never woodman 
trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o'er flow'ring weeds 
I wound, 
Inspir’d beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquer- 
"able sound! 
O, ye loud waves, and O, ye forests high, 
And O, ye clouds, that far above me 
soar’d ! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free, 
Sear witness for me wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still 
ador’d 
The spirit of divinest liberty. 
Coleridec. France, An Ode. 
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The Elegy written in a church- 
vard in South Wales, is not more be- 
low Gray’s. 

Of eagerness to obtain poetical 
distinction he had much more than 
Gray; but in tact, judgment, and 
learning, was exceedingly his infe- 
rior. He was altogether a man of 
talent, if 1 may be allowed to use the 
word talent according to the sense it 
bore in our old English; for he had a 
vehement desire of excellence, but 
wanted either the depth of mind or 
the industry that was necessary for 
producing anything that was very 
excellent. 





PARTING. 


] cannot live, and love thee not ! 
When far away 
From thee I stray, 
Should slandering tongue of rival youth, 
Or jealous maid, belie my truth, 
Let the false rumour move thee not. 


And if, when I am near thee not, 
Some busy foe 


Shall bid me know 
«¢ Another basks in my love’s smile ; ’ 
The tale I'll heed not of thy guile ; 
Thou canst not change—I fear thee not. 


No! falsehood can assail thee not— 
"Twas not the excess 
Of loveliness 
That hems thee round, first fix’d me thine ; 
But thy pure soul—thy love divine— 
And truth—and these can fail thee not. 


Then let our parting grieve thee not— 
But quell that sigh, 
And from thine eye 
I'll kiss away the gathering tear, 
And think!—in one short fleeting year 
J shall return to leave thee not. oy 


But, ah! should truth pervade thee not ! 
I could not brook 
Thine alter’d look ; 
But, like a bud by unkind sky 
Nipp’d timeless, I should droop, and die 
In sileace—but upbraid thee not. ¢ 


E. 
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ON MAGAZINE WRITERS. 


Methinks I hear, in accents low, 
The sportive kind reply, 
Poor moralist! and what art thou ? 


I can scarcely conceive a nobler 
and more inspiring sight than that of 
the man of genius in the solitude of 
his closet, conscious of his powers, 
and warmed by the fire of his concep- 
tions—pouring forth those treasures 
of imagination and intellect which 
are to enrich, exalt, and delight fu- 
ture ages. Itisa spectacle of un- 
mingled gratification, which raises 
our ideas of human powers, and sub- 
limes them by the reflection that those 
powers are exerted for the benefit of 
universal man—unalloyed by any 
mean and sordid interests, and unin- 
fluenced by any but the generous im- 
pulses of hope and love. There is 
another picture of the occupations of 
genius—or what would be thought 
genius—which we are sometimes 
admitted to view, and though far less 
interesting it is still inexpressibly a- 
musing. 1 mean that of a young and 
unfledged author surrounded with 
all the equipage of his profession ;— 
the fair sheet spread open before him, 
the pen freshly nibbed, the inkstand 
constructed after Mr. Coleridge’s 
newest receipt—his brain throbbing 
with confused conceptions—his am- 
bition all on fire to achieve something 
** which the world will not willingly 
let die’—his brows aching with the 
pressure of imagined laurels—and 
his fancy, like that of the strange 
but gifted enthusiast Cellini, dazzled 
by “ resplendent lights hovering over 
his shadow.”—Most men, I suspect, 
have at some period of their lives 
seen those visions of glory play before 
their eyes, and revelled in the ho- 
mage which their toils were to exact 
from ages yet unborn. For my own 
part, I should be ashamed to deny 
what there is no shame in avowing. 
My early experience, some five and 
twenty years ago, as a magazine 
writer, when magazines were quite 
another sort of thing, furnished many 
such moods of mind and body, and 
though years, by making me “ a sad- 
der, but a wiser man,” have long 
since struck me from the list of scrib- 
blers, yet I can still recognise the 
excitement of literary glory on a 
ern and enter into its ima~ 

‘ou. VI. 





ginations and hopes. Every one is 
more or less impressed with a consci- 
ousness of acquirement and ability, 
and is uneasy until he has obtained the 
reputation of possessing them. Hence 
the vast number of candidates for li- 
terary fame, who throng about the 
several channels of publicity. In one 
of these outlets by which overcharged 
brains free themselves from their bur- 
then—and by which brains of a con- 
trary description would gladly satisfy 
their wild ambition, it may not be 
misplaced or unacceptable to make a 
few remarks upon those writers who 
are, and those who wish to be wri- 
ters for magazines. 

The first great difficulty which 
presents itself is the selection of a 
subject. “ The world is all before 
him where to choose.” But in the 
midst of abundance he knows not 
what to select ; like the sapient beast 
in the fable between the two bundles 
of hay, he is perplexed by contending 
claims. He sees a mass of things, 
but nothing distinctly. Shall he be 
merry or sad ;—shall he fathom the 
depths of the mind, or sport lightly 
over the surface of things—shall it 
be a sketch, or a finished work—a 
disquisition, or a rhapsody ?—all va- 
rieties of topics are before him, and, 
as he conceives, equally obedient to 
his will; but he knows not which to 
evoke from its repose into light and 
life—and devote to earthly immor- 
tality by enshrining it in some one of 
the thousand monthly temples of 
fame. ‘It is here!” said Barry, 
striking his forehead, after a long 
meditation; “it is not here,” says 
the scribbler, using a similar gesture. 
This perplexity springs from an ob- 
vious source. The writer sits down 
to compose—not because his brain 
labours in the parturition of some 
long meditated matter—not because 
he ce reflected deeply, and acquired 
much—but he is feverish with some 
vague longing after literary notoriety. 
He resales t to write before he has 
learned tothink. Having never sub 
dued the straggling denizens of his 
brain to any thing like obedience, 
they oo to be commanded—and 
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having never made the knowledge of 

others his own by long and habitual 

meditation—nothing is clear and fix- 

ed—his ideas float in an atmosphere 

of confusion, out of which he is still 

earnest 

To frame he knows not what excelling 
things, 

And win he knows not what sublime re- 
ward 

Of praise and wonder. 


But writing is not “ as easy as lying.” 
The pen, it is true, is an eloquent 
instrument which may be made to 
«discourse most excellent music ;” 
yet something more is requisite to 
draw forth its notes, than the bare 
will to make it vocal. 

Some are thus, in the very outset 
of their career, discouraged by the 
difficulty of choice ; they give up the 
pursuit in despair, and suffer the 
glowing visions of futurity to fade 
into the light of common day. After 
all they may be right. There is more 
prudence in relinquishing an enter- 
»rize too vast for our capacity, than 
in continuing to scribble on “ in spite 
of nature and our stars.” But there 
is another and a large class, which, 
undaunted by difficulty, uninstructed 
by experience, and unabashed by ri- 
dicule, still bear up against every 
sort of obstacle, “ bating no jot of 
heart or hope.” These, with some 

retensions to erudition, and some 
babit of reflection—assist to swell out 
the pages of reviews ald magazines, 
those foundling hospitals for the bas- 
tard progeny of prurient imagina- 
tions. They buzz for a while about 
the fields of literature, loud, busy 
and importunate—till some chilling 
blast or rude hand sweeps them 
away for ever, leaving behind 


cotal vestigio 
Qual] fummo in aere ed in acquala schiuma. 


Every one at all conversant—and 
who is not ?—with this class of publi- 
cations, must be aware of the im- 
mense change which has taken place 
in them “ for better for worse” with- 
in twenty or thirty years. They 
have in some respects followed, in 
others formed, that part of the pub- 
lic taste which depends on the pub- 
lic manners. They have changed 
their place in the system of literature. 
Emerging from the shell with which 
they were encrusted, they display 
their “ gaily gilded trim” soaring 





aloft into higher spheres, and ven- 
turing into regions, the terra incog- 
nita of other times. This is partly 
owing to the wider dispersion of let- 
ters, but chiefly, I think, to the libe- 
rality of publishers, which has made 
it not unworthy the very highest 
names in English literature to con- 
tribute to magazines. It is not of 
these that 1 am now speaking, but of 
a very different class. The style 
has undergone a change as weli as 
the subject. If we are no longer 
bored with endless and heavy alle- 
gories about Asem the Manhater, 
the Hill of Science, and the Happy 
Valley, so no one who courted even 
an insertion in a magazine would 
venture to begin ‘“ Ye who listen 
with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope, who, &c. &c.” It 
might be amusing to conjecture who 
of the elder essayists would be popu- 
lar writers in the magazines of the 
present day. Addison, of course, 
but less so, I think, than Steele. 
Johnson, notwithstanding the habi- 
tual elevation of his sentiments, and 
the justice and acuteness of most of 
his remarks upon life and manners, 
would stand but a poor chance of an 
engagement if he retained the pon- 
derous armour, and heavy jack boot 
march of the Rambler. The bow- 
wow manner which gave a zest to 
his conversation cannot be printed 
with any types that I am acquainted 
with. Goldsmith was more at home 
in his humanities—and, together with 
his exhilarating gaiety and touching 
pathos, he had a fine conception of 
the ridiculous, and great tact in ex- 
posing it. He would be ea erly 
snapped at by an editor, pears. if 
all his articles were as clever as Beau 
Tibbs, the Strolling Actor, and the 
Lame Sailor. Bonnel Thornton, and 
the elder Colman, might be worked 
up into prime hands, and the play- 
ful, abundant, and well toned wit of 
Horace Walpole would have fa- 
mously “ furnished forth” the epis- 
tolary corner ef a popular magazine. 
As for the other “ daily bread” wri- 
ters of the last century, it may be 
doubted whether much could have 
been got out of them. It may be 
easily conceived that to manage a 
magazine is no easy task. It is not 
for me to prate of war to Hannibal ; 
but it may be conceded te one who 
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has had some experience in these mat- 
ters, and has been occasionally ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, to say 
something of the ingredients and 
cookery of one part of the dishes 
served up to the public. Whatever 
any considerable portion of mankind 
is disposed to set a value on, is al- 
ways worth our observation. The 
appetite of the public is manifestly 
very nice, and its stomach very 
squeamish. 
the substantials ; and is disposed to 
reject whatever is difficult of di- 
gestion. Hence it is, that the deep 
thinkers and laborious writers of the 
last century are obliged to yield to 
the light, smart, and sketchy writers 
of the present. Hence it is, that 
many of the most popular authors are 
men of no very disciplined education, 
or cultivated minds. One of the cle- 
verest and most various minded scho- 
lars of the day lately promised a dis- 
sertation on the ideal of a magazine, 
but I am not aware that he pro- 
ceeded farther than the ideal of an 
inkstand. I was anxious to see what 
his ingenuity could devise as the 
ro kadoy of any thing which springs 
out of, and is addressed to a tribunal 
so fluctuating and despotic as public 
caprice. The general run of contri- 
butors seems, however, to be in the 
Jeast danger of suffering from any 
modifications in the character of ma- 
ee inasmuch, as having no 

xed and certain colours of their own, 
they imbibe, like the cameleon, the 
hues of their domiciles. Of the me- 
chanical part of their operations the 
reader may not be displeased to hear 
something ; although it is like raising 
the curtain and showing that what 
resembled gold is tinsel and frippery. 
Such, therefore, as have upon this 
subject, “ a vision of their own,” I 
admonish, as Rousseau does the 
young ladies, to skip the rest of this 
article, should it chance that any 
have proceeded thus far. Those of 
whose style and manner I am about 
to speak, are the tip top magazine 
writers par métier, and “ for the law 
of writ and the liberty they are your 
only men.” 

I have already mentioned the diffi- 
culty of setting out ;—let us suppose 
the pons asinorum passed, and the 
subject chosen. It need not be one on 
which the writer has ever read or re- 


flected. Oh, no! it must be one 
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It is not very fond of 


which is likely to be taking with the 
public, it must please the million. 
When the late Lord Kaimes was 
asked the best method to study some 
particular subject, he replied, ‘‘ write 
a pamphlet about it.” And this is 
the way with our author. He ran- 
sacks his brains in the first place, 
for images and illustrations; for by 
a singular inversion of the old me- 
thod of writing, his illustrations sug- 
gest the ideas, and not the ideas illuse 
trations. ‘This, it must be admitted, 
is a much more compendious and ex- 
peditious way of writing. There is 
no necessity that there should be any 
connexion or congruity between the 
opinions. The law of succession is 
shamefully disregarded, and each se~ 
cond does not, as in the old gradation, 
stand heir to the first. The more 
disjoined, remote, and multifarious 
they are, the more comprehensive 
must be the intellect which creates— 
and I may add too—that understands 
them. If the leading opinions are 
manifestly absurd and paradoxical, 
so much the better, as their defence 
affords a wider scope for ingenuity. 
Cicero recommends sucking orators 
to “* flesh their maiden swords” in 
the defence of paradoxes, and there 
is no disgrace in following the coun- 
sels of Cicero. The management of 
similes and metaphors is one of the 
most intricate departments of the art. 
In this respect my friend X. is im- 
mensely clever. ‘To be sure, his fi- 
gures sometimes drag one way and 
his thoughts another, like a couple of 
ill paired hounds, but generally his 
articles are a simile-chase in little. 
No sooner does he start one, than he 
makes game of it ;—opening in full 
cry—pursuing over hill and dale— 
through clear and obscure—morals 
and metaphysics—bush and quag- 
mire—the panting reader toiling after 
him in vain, till coming in at the 
death, he finds himself, like Fitz- 
james, separated from all who set 
out with him, and alone in a desert 
country. But the chase is ended, 
and the article done. Thus an idea 
is like a cloud—a camel—an ele- 
gilt » ousel, and at last—very 
ike a whale. This, I take it, is the 
summit of cleverness ; not only be- 
cause it proves a command of images, 
but also because it enables a man to 
write without sense or meaning. My 


ne: therefore passes for the first 
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magazine writer of the day—his com- 
parisons are so wonderful, and his 
metaphors (as Swift has it) such as 
one never met-afore. Next to the 
simile is the quotation. But this is a 
science by itself, on which some in- 
genious person has composed a large 
volume, by the aid of which, and an 
index, the most unfurnished head is 
able to cope with the most learned. 
The Dictionary of Quotations, how- 
ever, is a very wicked book, as the 
infidelity of its interpretations often 
betrays the confidence reposed in 
them. The beauty of this essential 

art of fine writing consists mainly 
in quoting from the older English 
poets, and a few of those of our day 
who are pretty generally unread. 
Shakspeare, however, is the great 
storehouse of quotation ; not for his 
sentiment, or imagery, or delineation 
of character or poetry ; but for some 
quaint phrase, some obsolete and 
fantastic expression, or some ludi- 
crous combination of words. An ar- 
ticle gemmed off with bits in this 
way is “ like a frosty night studded 
with stars”—or it reminds one of 
Indian hangings,—a dark ground, 
spotted with bits of yellow foil, fling 
on without order, measure or object, 
except to dazzle and spangle. For 


my own part, I detest this trade of 


work, and never quote, except to 
show the deformity as a warning 
to others, as the Spartans taught 
their children sobriety by making 
their slaves drunk. 

In the affair of sty/e, a great deal 
of genius is occasionally shown. It 
is no easy matter to suit the shifting 
tastes of readers, and hit the public, 
as it were, between wind and water. 
At present, the melancholy manner 
is in vogue, <A tender shade of sor- 
row must be flung over all our 
thoughts, and even the pleasures of 
life are uninteresting, unless we can 
squeeze out of them some mournful 
retlection, or dress them up in que- 
rulous exaggeration. The ladies are 
particularly partial to this weeping 
peboweny which two or three vo- 
umes of lacrymose essays have made 
still more fashionable. Not a scrib- 
bler sits down to whine out an arti- 
cle without asking with Master Ste- 
phen for “a stool to be melancholy 
upon ;" and as he dips his pen in 
ink, sighs out “ precipe lugubres cantus, 
Melpomenc !” But this tone of sims 


ple sadness shows itselt especially in 
our ruralities. ‘The meanest leaflet 
among the smoke-tinged denizens ot 
city bowpots, is pregnant “ with 
thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 
In order to do the sentimental well, 
one should have—but let a great co- 
rypheus in this line describe the re- 
quisites, “he should have an inde- 
structible love of flowers, odours, 
dews and clear waters; of soft airs, 
winds, bright skies, aud woodland so- 
litudes, with moonlight bowers.” 
These tearful tributes are copiously 
paid likewise, when wandering in 
that “ atmosphere of melancholy sen- 
timent”” which breathes over scenes 
consecrated by the memories of past 
events, or when bending over the 
monuments of departed grandeur. 
Then is it that the tide of sorrowing 
reflection wells forth—that the heart 
aches with the agony of grief, and 
the eye dims with the tear of sensi- 
bility! There is another style, not 
quite so much cherished by the gen- 
tle sex, but very much admired by 
incipient orators. It is infinitely 
more elevated and elaborate, and 
possibly somewhat ¢ soufflé. I will 
cite a specimen from a famous ma- 
gazine contributor, which is in my 
opinion very grand. “* But oh! theve 
never will be a time with bigotry— 
she has no head, and cannot think— 
she has no heart, and cannot feel— 
when she moves, it is in wrath—when 
she pauses, it is amid ruin—her pray- 
ers are curses—her god is a demon— 
her communion is death—her ven- 
geance is eternity—her decalogue is 
written in the blood of her victims ; 
and if she stoops for a moment from 
her infernal flight, it is upon some 
kindred rock to whet her vulture- 
fang for keener rapine, and replume 
her wing for more sanguinary deso- 
lation.” Addison never wrote any 
thing half so fine as this. Some may 
think that the sarcastic observation 
of Madame du Deffand on the style 
of Monsieur Thomas might be a 

plied to it, “ prick it, and it bursts ;” 
—I think differently ; and although 
it is rather too papilionaceous and 
gorgeous at first, after a little fami- 
liarity, “« the ear becomes more Irish 
and less nice.” There is yet another 
style, which though more limited in its 
circulation, is still pretty often be- 
fore the public. It may be called 
the confectionary style of writing. 
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It is full of “ precious and golden re- 
collections,’ — voluptuous abstrac- 
tions,” and “ dim visitations,’”— 
“* stately remembrances,’"—** intense 
and genial dallyings,’"— delicate 
crispnesses, ’ and “ jagged venerable- 
nesses ;”—it finds ‘*‘ a sense of deep 
and mysterious antiquity in every 
thing,’—and “ every thing is imbued 
with sympathy and imagination ;"— 
in short, it is one of the greatest in- 
ventions, in the way of fine writing, 
that modern times can boast of. It 
ensures a never failing variety, inas- 
much as recognising no necessary 
connexion between words and things, 
and no relations between words them- 
selves, the consequence is, that one 
epithet is as fit and becoming as an- 
other, and whether we say venerable 


Jaggedness, or jagged venerableness, it 


is equally intelligible and correct. 
Whoever understands arithmetic, 
has only to apply the rules of permu- 
tation and combination to Johnson's 
Dictionary, and he may generate an 
infinite variety of the most original 
and striking phrases. The senti- 
ments which are conveyed in this 
style are precisely such as might 
be expected, and the union forms 
what the author of the Antient Mari- 
ner calls ‘a sweet jargoning.” A 
single extract is as imperfect in the 
way of sample as the brick is of the 
palace ; but I camnot forbear citing 
one of the miraculous and boundless 
excellences of this mode of composi- 
tion, in the following description of 
a tragedy :-—‘* A tragedy is a fore- 
boding indication of destiny, a noble 
piece of high passion, sweetened, yet 
not broken, by rich fancy, and ter- 
minating in an awful catastrophe, 
ennobled by imagination’s purest and 
most elemental majesties.” This sort 
of writing bears evidently the stamp 
and impress of the writer's mind. 
Formerly, matter, precision, and 
perspicuity, were reckoned among the 
requisites of good writing—but all 
that has been abolished as useless and 
impertinent, and a great deal of la- 
bour, vexation, study, observation, 
and reflection, have been thereby 
spared. “ Thinking is now an idle 
waste of thought, and nought is 
every thing.” I have heard, that a 
patent has been, or is about to be, 
taken out for an automaton writer, 
the principle of which is, that after 
being wound up it is only necessary 
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to fling into it a certain number of 
pages of Johnson, or any other voca- 
bulary, and they come out complete- 
ly formed into the shape of an article. 
It may be said, that this is not an 
original invention, but an imitation 
of the famous block-machine at 
Portsmouth, which instantly converts 
a rude piece of wood into a perfect 
block. Be this as it may, if the 
principle be not new, the application 
is ingenious and original. 1 am fear- 
ful, however, that here, as in all 
cases where manual labour is to be 
superseded by machinery—a great 
number of hands will be flung out of 
employ, by enabling publishers to ma- 
nufacture their own stuffs. A lite- 
rary Ludditism may be apprehended 
therefore among the Magazine wri- 
ters. There remain two or three 
other classes which deserve to be 
held up to notice and admiration, but 
I must temper my inclination to 
show the lions to the patience of the 
spectators; and, indeed, whatever 
specific differences exist among the 
various orders, still the generic cha- 
racter is uniform. I shall pass over 
the decent heaviness of one, and the 
incompetent flippancy of another— 
the simpering innocence which “ hath 
no offence in it,” and that dark ma- 
lignity which, for the worthless re- 
nown of a sarcasm, stabs a fellow 
creature to the heart,—leaving to 
Swift the enumeration of their com- 
mon properties. 

The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, 

The similies that nothing fit ; 

The cant which every fool repeats, 

Town jests and coffee-house conceits. 

Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 

And introduced—the Lord knows why. 


Some of these artists are very in- 
defatigable readers. Nothing is left 
unexamined, and nothing is rejected 
as unworthy of perusal. Every thing 
is fish which comes into their net. 
Their purpose is not to amass know- 
ledge, or arrive at truth, but to glean 
from the toils of others all that may 
spare them the expense of thought. 
They in this resemble those birds 
whose furtive nature leads them to 
pilfer from the nests of others the 
materials for their own. It may be 
doubted, whether these predatory 
incursions into strange dominions 
are strictly justifiable, notwithstand- 
ing that piracy and theft were 
held not unbecoming by the Greeks, 
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provided they were exercised craf- 
tily and quietly; and that Sir 
Thomas More—a very conscientious 
judge—lays it down as a justifiable 
cause of war, if those who have ter- 
ritory to spare will not yield it up 
to those who are manifestly in 
want. On this principle, a maga- 
zinist looks upon a library as his 
domain, and the works of all who have 
preceded him as his fair property ; 
and he extracts from them, some- 
times with gentle disclaimings and 
sometimes with awful rapacity, the 
ornaments as well as the materials; 
the sentiment as well as the imagery ; 
whatever can illustrate a position, or 
round a sentence, whatever may 
*€ point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
Scarcely any one is so untortunate 
as not to have his ambition gratified, 
in being regarded as a wonderful 


man of parts, by some dozens of 


admiring imitators. Trinculo was a 
god to Caliban, and the young pe- 
riodical has always some great ex- 
emplar. sone sacred idol, before whom 
he on in adoration, on whose altar 
he devotes the primitie of his enter- 
— in the glare of whose fame his 

uds of promise open out into fra- 
grance, and whose virtues he copies 
with a Chinese fidelity of imitation ; 


and so he becomes, in process of 


years, himself “ a Triton of the min- 
nows. Thus, naturalists say, that 


every flea is covered with a race of 


smaller fleas ; and there is no scrib- 
ler so mean, that he has not some 
meaner one in his suife, and so on, 
down to an infinite littleness. One 
amusing result of this is the con- 
spiracy to laud each other. The 
itch for scribbling is not greater than 
the itch for praise. Mr. A. scratches 
Mr. B., and Mr. B. tickles Mr. C., 
who in his turn soothes the irritation 
of Messrs. A. and B., and so on, 
through all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Here is no Turkish jealousy, 
no hesitating dislike, no sneering 


eulogy; it is the willing homage of 


congenial intellects to genuine de- 
sert. 1 am quite delighted with this 
universal epainetism, it is so affec- 
tionate and brotherly ; it evinces, by 
the frank recognition of rival merit, 
the entire absence of that invidious 
feeling which has been charged upon 
literary men, from Petrarch’s age to 
ours. These reciprocal scratchings 
some persons affect to regard with a 
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contemptuous scorn, in my mind, 
with very little reverence for true 
genius. 

The ancient sophists, who metho- 
dized their quackery with surpassing 
ingenuity into the form and repute 
of a regular science, constructed the 
skeletons of speeches and argumenta~ 
tions, which by shifting head and 
tail-pieces might be adapted to 
every subject. In the same way sets 
of magazine articles might be manu- 
factured for every month in the year, 
with blank titles. <A little generali- 
zation, from the practice of the more 
distinguished writers, would pluck 
out the heart of their mystery,’ and 
form a rare and curious treatise with 
“the Art of Hashing-up” for its 
title, and “the oldest things the 
newest kind of ways” for its motto. 
My own ambition does not aspire to 
be a legislator in the art, but my 
scrinia are at the command oi any 
one who is desirous of achieving 
any fame of this sort. From the ex- 
treme facility with which practised 
hands perform these task-works, and 
the pence and praise which pursue 
this triumph, it is not surprising that 
the tribe has increased so immensely, 
that its population, as a Malthusian 
might say, begins to press hardly 
upon the means of subsistence. Every 
one is ambitious of enrolling his name 
in the glorious catalogue — every 
one has a feverish thirst to be one of 
the thousand bubbles that float along 
the stream of popularity, which glit- 
ter and swell until they burst in their 
own inflation. What a sad mis- 
employment is this, after all, of those 
divine capabilities for good and use- 
ful, and often great and splendid ac- 
tions, with which we are endowed. 
Eager for what?—to live upon the 
tongue and be the talk; to be 
pointed at as a distinguished contri- 
butor to the ; or as the writer 
of that singularly clever article— 
“* April Musings ;”—or, as (and this 
is the summit of fame) the suspected 
editor of the . Swift, who un- 
derstood these matters, and esti- 
mated them rightly, has wittily ridi- 
culed the month’s toil about an ar- 
ticle, which is at last read over a 
dish of tea, and then flung aside for 
ever,—by comparing it to the month 
of care and labour expended in fat- 
tening a chicken, which is devoured 
ina moment. A moment’s attention 
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is all that is spared to the article, and 
then it 


Goes to be never heard of more, 
Groes where the chicken went before. 


Among these throngs, who are se- 
duced by the glare of notoriety, we 
sometimes meet with one gifted with 
nobler qualities, and destined to a 
kinder and more enduring recom- 
pense. Such am one is sure at last to 
emerge from the equivocal reputa- 
tion, which attends on the labours 
I have been considering, and win for 
himself a station and a name which 
become the property of his country. 
To discourage his exertions by ridi- 
cule would be inhuman. It is never 
proper but when applied to such as, 
utterly unfitted to instruct or de- 
light by their acquirements and ta- 
Jents, rush boldly into the lists, and 
importunately exact that praise 
which is only due to the loftiest ex- 
ertions of genius and imagination. 
In vain,—a few years of experience, 
and all these false presentments and 
blear illusions melt away before the 
sad realities of truth. The fortunes 
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of the highest talent are not always 
unclouded and happy—what must be 
those of impudent pretenders? The 
— of literary glory is often a me- 
ancholy enterprize. What numbers 
perish in the struggle! Days of un- 
remitted and uncertain toil—nights 
of sleeplessness—envy and want-— 
wasting anxiety and defeated hope— 
the spunging house and the jail— 
these are some of the realities which 
are concealed beneath the fair and 
goodly outside which allures the 
young enthusiast. Our excessive ad- 
miration of genius, and its bright and 
wonderful creations, is greatly mi- 
tigated, when we learn the hard 
conditions to which it is subjected. 
And even of those who have escaped 
the shoals and rocks which so thickly 
beset the voyage of literature, and 
whose years are crowned with afflu- 
ence and honour—how many do we 
see like Potemkin in his old age 
playing with his jewels and the insig- 
nia of his various orders, and then 
bursting into tears when he found, 
at last, and too late, that they were 
only baubles. P. 
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The wind is cold, the snow falls fast, 
The night is dark and late, 
As 1 lift aloud my voice and ery 


By the oppressor’s 


s gate. 


There is a voice in every hill, 
A tongue in every stone ; 

The greenwood sings a song of joy, 
Since thou art dead and gone ; : 

A poet's voice is in each mouth, 
And songs of triumph swell ; 

Glad songs, that tell the gladsome earth 
The downfal of Dalzell. 


2. 


As I raised up my voice to sing 
I heard the green earth say, 
Sweet am I now to beast and bird, 
Since thou art past away: 
I hear no more the battle shout, 
The martyrs’ dying moans ; 
My cottages and cities sing 
From their foundation-stones ; 
The carbine and the culverin’s mute— 
The deathshot and the yell 
Are turn’d into a hymn of joy, 
For thy downfal, Dalzell. 
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3. 

I've trod thy banner in the dust, 
And caused the raven call 

From thy bride-chamber, to the owl 
Hatch'd on thy castle wall ; 

I’ve made thy minstrels’ music dumb, 
And silent now to fame 

Art thou, save when the orphan casts 
His curses on thy name. 

Now thou may’st say to good mens prayers 
A long aud last farewell: 

There’s hope for every sin save thine— 
Adieu, adieu, Dalzell! 


4. 

The grim pit opes for thee her gates, 
Where punish’d spirits wail, 

And ghastly death throws wide her door, 
And hails thee with a Hail. 

Deep from the grave there comes a voice, 
A voice with hollow tones, 

Such as a spirit’s tongue would have, 
That spoke through hollow bones :— 

« Arise, ye martyr’d men, and shout 
From earth to howling hell ; 

He comes, the persecutor comes ; 
All hail to thee, Dalzell!” 

3. 

O’er an old battle-field there rush'd 
A wind, and with a moan 

The sever'd limbs all rustling rose, 
Even fellow bone to bone. 

** Lo! there he goes,” I heard them cry, 
« Like babe in swathing band, 

Who shook the temples of the Lord, 
And pass’d them ‘neath his brand. 

Cursed be the spot where he was born, 
There let the adders dwell, 

And from his father’s hearthstone hiss: 
All hail to thee, Dalzell !” 


6. 
I saw thee growing like a tree— 
Thy green head touch’d the sky— 
But birds far from thy branches built, 
The wild deer pass'd thee by ; 
No golden dew dropt on thy bough, 
Glad summer scorn’d to grace 
Thee with her flowers, nor shepherds wooed 
Beside thy dwelling place : 
The axe has come and hewn thee down, 
Nor left one shoot to tell 
Where all thy stately glory grew. 
Adieu, adieu, Dalzell! © 
7. 
An ancient man stands by thy gate, 
His head like thine is gray, 
1°q Gray with the woes of many years, . 
tt _Years four-score and a day. 
Five brave and stately sons were his ; 
Two daughters, sweet and rare ; 
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An old dame, dearer than them all, 
And lands both broad and fair :— 

Two broke their hearts when two were slain, 
And three in battle feli-- 

An old man’s curse shall cling to thee : 
Adieu, adieu, Dalzell! 


And yet I sigh to think of thee, 
A warrior tried and true 

As ever spurr’d a steed, when thick 
The splintering lances flew. 

Y saw thee in thy stirrups stand, 
And hew thy foes down fast, 

W hen Grierson fled, and Maxwell fail’d, 
And Gordon stood aghast, 

And Graeme, saved by thy sword, raged fierce 
As one redeem’d from hell. 

I came to curse thee—and I weep; 
80 go in peace, Dalzell, 








ON WINE. 


Hwee comici dicta cave ne male capias. 


They that leave wine for water, if they had a candle in their noddlcs 
might peradventure find the way to Gotham.—Dr. Rich. Short’s Essay 
megs Yuxporocias, or Of Drinking Water, agaiust those Novelists who pre- 


scribed it in England. 


Whuite all the grave and wise peo- 
ple in the nation have been arguing 
one way or another about a dimi- 
nution of taxation, I have been look- 
ing earnestly and anxiously for seme 
indication that the existing duties on 
wine are to be abated: but vain have 
been my hopes; and I have at length 
resolved to speak forth my sense of 
the matter. Let not, however, any 
reader fear that I mean to trouble 
him with any erudite or philosophic 
diatribe of a politico-economical na- 
ture. He shall not hear one word of 
consumption or production. Not one 
odious figure shall meet his eye. That 
very irksome thing, calculation, how- 
ever advantageous on other occasions, 
does not serve my present purposes. | 
stand forward, backed by the autho- 
rity of lyrists and poets of all ages, 


to protest against the proscription of 


that chosen object of their eulogy, the 
true Nepenthes, wine. I view with 
alarm the listlessness and infrequency 
with which the rites of the great di- 
vinity of the grape are now perform- 
ed; and I behold with consterna- 
tion the accessions of each successive 
year to the fraternity of water-drink- 
ers, whom I hold in utter abhorrence. 
As I hear one man after another exe- 
crate the perniciousness of earth’s 


best boon, I can scarce keep my pa- 
tience, though it is somewhat amus- 
ing to think how wine has been voted 
more and more deleterious, and how 
the number of its traducers has in- 
creased, as that enemy of enjoyment, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
augmented his imposts. The truth 
is, without a fable, that the dear 
** grapes” are called “ sour.” Every 
man who considers the matter, must 
be sensible that the bottle circulates 
round cur tables with much less ve- 
locity than it did when the impulse 
was supplied by the arms of our 
grand-sires; and slow as is its mo- 
tion, the period of rotation is dread- 
fully curtailed. Instead of the festive 
revels our ancestors held, three or 
four glasses are the usual modern 
measure of potation after the retire- 
ment of the ladies. The pitiful pre- 
cept of Dionysius seems to be literally 
observed. How little did he know 
of the joys of the table when he 
spake thus, “ Tres tantiim crateras 
his qui sana sunt mente jubes, pri- 
mum sanitatis, secundum voluptatis, 
tertium somni; ulterids probri est 
et luxurie.” “ I would have all 
people of sense take but three glasses 
of wine, the first for health, the se- 
cond for pleasure, the third for sleep ; 
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—more isdigraceful voluptuousness.” 
A passage of similar purport has been 
palmed upon us as old Hesiod's,—it 
must be an interpolation. Sage and 
grave as he was (not surpassed by 
the bve in the excellence of his moral 
precepts, by any of the long list of 
authors who have followed him) he 
was too much of a poet to have been 
guilty of uttering such an interdict. 


Nulla placere di nec vivere carmina pos- 
sunt. 
Qua scribuntur aque potoribus. 
Ifor. 1 Lib, Epist. xtx. ve 2. 


I heard a worthy Irish peer declare 
some time ago, that when he was a 
young man he was despised as a 
milks yp, that he now drinks precise- 
ly the same quantity of wine, and 
finds himself shrewdly remarked upon 
as somewhat too fond of his bottle. 
Such is the degeneracy of the age, 
and such the woeful revolution! 
The good old days of English jollity 
and conviviality are at anend. It is 
true, some conceit of the washy, 
weak French wines is aflected—to 
speak in the quaint phraseology of 
the 15th century—but there is no 
hearty, healthy thirst of rich and ge- 
nerous potent liquor. A dinner party 
is now a cold and formal affair ; it is 
only sought to gratity the palate ; 
the pestiterous French cookery, and 
those vinegar wines are the objects 
of favour: noetfort is made to warm 
the heart, there is no cordial for the 
blood, nothing to quicken the flow of 
the affections: that juice which is 
potent *‘solvere precordia virtim” (to 
open the heart) is despised. A man 
may now dine with fifty hosts one 
atter another, and be as far from any 
real friendship or cordial kindness for 
any of them, as he might after a call 
of ten minutes’ duration in a chill 
November morning, when one is dis- 
posed tolikeneitherone’s-self norother 
people. The hospitality of the pre- 
sent day is eminently heartless ; men 
do not forget their cares, or their ri- 
valries and animosities in such kindly 
intercourse as used to prevail over 
the bowl. When the gravity and 
severity of the English character is 
considered, it is plain that the con- 
viviality in which we formerly in- 
dulged was very beneficial. “ Wa- 
ter is but an indifferent liquor in 
northern climates and English con- 
stitutions,” quoth “ A Fellow of the 
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College,” as is stiled the author of a 
tract published in the year 1724, with 
the alluring title of the “ Juice of 
the Grape,” and written in a spirit 
of most commendable earnestness. 
—The gay and mercurial French- 
man needs not wine to excite his spi- 
rits, nor would his disposition allow 
him to avail himself of its more 
valuable operation in soothing the 
heart, in promoting kindness and 
goodfellowship, and correcting the 
acerbities of temper. The sober 
Englishman, however, is apt to be- 
come stupid, and needs the aid of 
wine to get rid of his constitutional 
frigidity. It may be remarked that 
the manners of the young men of this 
day are far less lively and agreeable 
than were those of what is called the 
old school. Many of them are cold, 
silent, and apathetic in society : their 
grandfathers were full of life and 
glee, and animation. In the com- 
pany of women, the beau of the last 
century was assiduous in his efforts 
to render himself agreeable, and to 
display all possible vivacity. His 
attentions were constant and anxious; 
his countenance was lighted up with 
cheerfulness and joy; his language 
was full of fervour and devotion and 
gallantry. Butit is now fashionable, 
supreme bon ton, to be listless, re- 
served, and mute. The solicitous 
gallantry of the former period is no 
more, in the presence of beauty, in 
conversation with the loveliest and 
fairest ; none of the suavity and com- 
placency natural on the occasion is 
betrayed: the hand of the brightest 
belle is received without emotion, 
and relinquished with indifference. 
An observation on the trifle of the 
hour is made with a gravity not less 
solemn than would beseem the deli- 
very ot a death-bed monition. Ease 
and freedom have been proclaimed 
the order of the day :—the punctilio 
aud observance of the old regime 
have been exploded ; but the effect 
has too often been, not that people 
have indulged their mirth and hu- 
mour without restraint or controul, 
but that they have considered them- 
selves at liberty to be stupid, that 
they deem themselves absolved from 
all obligation to amuse, or contribute 
to the hilarity of society. In public 
nothing was formerly seen but smiles 
—perhaps a little forced occasionally 
—we now see long faces as dark and 
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melancholy as the fogs of our northern 
clime can make them. 

All this is part and parcel of the 
system by which wine is avoided. I 
have said that I am backed by all the 
poets in my defence of the grape, 
and I had it in contemplation to col- 
lect the testimonies in its favour from 
them all, beginning with old Homer 
himself (“ Jaudibus arguitur vini vi- 
nosus Homerus.”) 

When Homer sings the joys of man, ‘tis 

plain 

Great Homer was not of a sober strain. 

and to preface my paper with this 
body of authorities, as was erst the 
practice of Editors who filled the 
first-half dozen pages of a book with 
all the commendations of it which 
could be gleaned. But the collection 
I made was so large, that I was 
forced to forego my plan, and I must 
content myself with referring to the 
poets passim—of all ages, and climes 
they unite in praise of the grape ; 
“‘ vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Ca- 
meene.” In recommendation of con- 
viviality, 1 may cite graver autho- 
rities. Aristotle himself has pro- 
nounced that there is a class of vir- 
tues proper to our intercourse in so- 
ciety, and that moroseness and gra- 
vity are not less unbecoming on cer- 
tain occasions, than levity may be 
unseemly on others. ‘The most ele- 
gant and fascinating of moral philo- 
sophers, Adam Smith, in his beau- 


tiful exposition of the sympathy of 


our nature, (see Theory of Moral 
Sentiments) and the sagacious Hume 
himself, have spoken of the agreeable 
qualities, with a due sense of their 
value and importance. The ultimate 
object of all labour and trouble is en- 
joyment; he is not a wise man but a 
fool who despises mirth and jollity. 
Machiavel tells in his Flor. Hist. 

Book 8) tliat Cosmo di Medicis de- 
lighted in the most simple amuse- 
ments ; and our own great Fox has 
been found actively engaged in a 
game at bowls with some children. 
“ Narratur et prisci Catonis sepe 
mero caluisse virtus.” Wine has 
warmed the virtues of old Cato him- 
self. The festivities of Bacchus af- 
ford the truest delight; while en- 
gaged in them our bosoms thrill with 
that benevolence, and all those gene- 
rous sentiments which the businesses 
and cares of life stifle: it has been 
said, 


And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 


But it has been better and earlier 
said, “ dissipat Evius curas edaces.” 
«© Wine dissipates all eating cares.” I 
cannot forbear staying oue moment 
to hint that the epithet (eating) may 
have been suggested to the poet by 
the operation which wine has in de- 
stroying the appetite, according to 
the learned fathers of physic. Ide 
not commend indiscriminate convi- 
viality; 1 must know and have 
proved the friends in whose company 
I celebrate the mysteries. But 1 ab- 
hor the man whose soul is a stranger 
to the joys of social intercourse. In 
the fable of Pentheus, who was de- 
stroyed by Bacchanalians for refusing 
to join in their revels, the ancients 
have veiled the just doom of the sul- 
Jen and unsocial spirit which shuns 
festivity. While the impulses of in- 
terest, and of all the evil passions of 
our nature are so strong; while our 
anger, our cupidity, our avarice, our 
ambition, our envy, our animosities 
are so strongly excited by the fierce 
strife of human life, the soothing ef- 
fect of joining the social board and 
banquet are most salutary. Socrates 
compared wine to the soft dew of 
Heaven, and pronounced it to be 
given to refresh, nourish, and invigo- 
rate the affections of men’s hearts. 
And Cicero makes it a particular ag- 
gravation of his charges against Mark 
Antony, that wine itself was inca- 
pable of soothing and chastening his 
evil nature. 

Sollicitis animis onus eximit, addocet artes. 
Wine eases and refines the soul. 


The earliest annals of us, Britons, 
from the time that cerevisia was our 
drink, and of our German remote 
pecgentces, all proclaim the national 

abits of conviviality. And if the 
British character be an object worthy 
of our regard, we ought not to view 
with indifference the recent revolu- 
tion in those habits which most di- 
rectly and materially affect it. Let 
the sapient philosopher and politician 
draw auguries from observations be- 
yond the reach of vulgar eyes; but 
while they determine the duration 
of one empire, and predict the rise 
aud growth of another, while they 
mark the puny beginnings of a sect 
which is hereafter to comprehend 
millions of proselytes, or foretel the 
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extensive prevalence and powerful 
sway of opinions now doubtfully or 
timorously « xpressed ; I may be per- 
initted to indulge my speculations on 
the injurious consequences of the 
modern acela, which I shall English 
by “ thirstlessuess.” England never 
will be well, her sailors and soldiers 
will want courage, our statesmen will 
want wisdom, our politicians will 
want ardour, our young men will 
want vallantrv, and our old ones will 
quickly fall into the grave, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer don’t 
eive us our fill of wine. The learned 
Dr. Whittaker, physician to King 
Charles the Second, bears his honest 
attestation to the fact, that the 
‘* blood of the rape restores cone- 
sumptive and extenuate hodies to 
surcosity, makes withered bodies 
plump, fat and fleshy, the old and 
infirm, young and strong—whereas 
water and small beer drinkers are 
countenanced more like apes than 
men.” Water is a raw, cold, crude, 
tasteless and scentless fluid; it ma- 
nifests no virtues to any ot our senses. 
But wine is a well concocted and pu- 
rified juice, grateiul to the smell, and 
charming to the taste. Ts ilaroe 
oivoe PeXriwy ra mwayra. “© In every 
respect, wine is better than water,” 
says the prince of physicians, Galen 
himself. “Tis true, no doubt, the use 
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lite, liable to abuse: and. like other 

things, most excellent in their nature. 

it is productive, if improperly and 
1, « 
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' , of the most per- 
nicious results. Nevertheless, 


* * * Pulee nericulum est. 
O Lenze, sequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 


If, however, all the evils of occa- 
sional intemperance are fairly taken 
into account, it may be questioned, 
whether they exceed the advantages 
arising from a liberal use of wine. 
It is also to be observed, that the 
disuse of the article in entertainments 


enerally, will not have the effect of 


preventing debauchery—voung men 
will still carouse at a tavern, and, 
perhaps, the more, rather than the 
less, for the moderation they feel it 
necessary, in compliance with the 
reigning mode, to observe in other 
places. Far be it from me to re- 
commend the dementation and sopi- 
tion of reason, and of the diviner 


of wine is, like all the other goods of 


particle (the soul). I only advocate 
what the learned Sir Thomas Brown, 
Knight, of Norwich, designates “a 
sober incalescence and regular xstu- 
ation from wine, what may be con- 
ceived between Joseph and his bre- 
thren, when the text expresseth they 
were merry, or drank largely, and 
whereby, indeed, the commodities set 
down by Avicenna, viz. alleviation 
of spirit, resolution of supertfluities, 
and provocation of exsudation may 
also ensue.” Thus felicitously and 
perspicuously has the worthy medi- 
ciner summed up the advantages of 
the liquor. He has, however, failed 
to notice, that wine is the true assay 
of sterling honesty and virtue. As 
you prove gold and silver, says Plato, 
by fire, so you may men by wine. 
‘To the same purport Aischylus says, 
brass (of which mirrors were in his 
day made) may give the outward 
ficure, wine discovers the inward 
man. I know no man till I see him 
in his cups. I would trust no man 
who did not stand the test. I can- 
not better celebrate the virtues of 
wine than by quoting the following 
eloquent and admirable passage from 
the book of Esdras, iii. 19. ** Wine 
makes the mind of the king and of 
the fatherless both one, of the bond 
and free man, poor and rich; it turneth 
all his thoughts to joy and mirth, 
makes him remember no sorrow or 
debt, but enricheth his heart, and 
makes him speak by talents.” 

In turning over some old books I 
lately met with a curious and whim- 
sical book, entitled Wine, Beer, Ale, 
and Tobacco, a dialogue: it was 
printed in 1630. Wine and the 
other commodities in several scenes 
are introduced asserting their respec- 
tive claims to dignity and estimation. 
If their arguments are. not in any 
other way worth notice, they, at 
least, deserve some consideration as 
illustrating the literary taste of the 
age, and showing of what sort were 
the jokes, at which those who are 
now swept from existence once 
chuckled and smiled ; they, their bo- 
dies, their dust, their sepulchres (fata 
sunt data sepulchris), their names all 
gone and forgotten. 

Beere (as he is written) is intro- 
duced making a bad pun on his own 
name. He says to Wine, “ Beere 
leave, Sir.” The strength of Ale’s 
argument (and it is better than those 
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of any of the others) is contained in 
the following passage: ‘* You Wine 


and Beer, are fain to take up a 
corner any where—your ambition 
goes no farther than a cellar; the 


whole house where I am goes by my 
name, and is called Ale-house.— 
Who ever heard of a Wine-house, or 
a Beer-house ? 
a stately etymology—you must bring 
forth your Latin. Ale, so please 
you, from alo, which signifieth nou- 
rish—I am the choicest and most 
luscious of potables.” Wine, Beer, 
and Ale at last compose their differ- 
ences, each having a certain domi- 
nion assigned to him, and join in sing- 
ing these verses. 
, Wine. 

I generous Wine ain for the court, 


My name, too, is of 
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Beer. 
The ciue calls for Beere, 

Ale. 
But Ale, honnie Ale, like a lord of the soile 
In the country shall domincere. 

Choris. 
Then let us be 1oerry, wash sorow away, 
Wine, Beer, and Ale shall be drunk this 
day. 

In the end Tobacco appears—He 
arrogates an equality with Wine.— 
* You and I both come out of a pipe.” 
The reply is, “ Prithee go smoke 
elsewhere. “ Ponu't incense me, 
don’t inflame Tobacco,” he retorts; 
but is told, “ no one fears your puff- 
ing—turn over a new leaf, Tobacco, 
most high and mighty Trinidado.” 


F. R. 








DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 


To mind the inside of a book_is to entertain one’s self with the forced 
product of another man’s brain. Now I think aman of quality and breed- 
ing may be much amused with the natural sprouts of his own. 


Aw ingenious acquaintance of my 
own was so much struck with this 
bright sally of his Lordship, that he 
has left off reading altogether, to the 
great improvement of his originality. 
at the hazard of losing some credit 
on this head, I must confess that I 
dedicate no inconsiderable portion of 
my time to other people’s thoughts. 
I dream away my life in others’ spe- 
culations. I love to lose myself in 
other men’s minds. When I am not 
walking, I am reading; I cannot sit 
and think. Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shafts- 
bury is not too genteel for me, nor 
Jonathan Wild too low. I can read 
any thing which I call a docl. There 
are things in that shape which I can- 
not allow jor such. 

In this catalogue of hooks which are 
no hooks—biblia a-biblia—I reckon 
Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket 
Books (the Literary excepted), 
Draught Boards bound and lettered 
at the back, Scientific Treatises, Al- 
manacks, Statutes at Large; the 
works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 
Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and, general- 
ly, all those volumes which “ no 
gentleman’s library should be with- 
out ;” the Histories of Flavius Jose 





Lord Foppingion in the Relapse. 


phus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy. With these ex- 
ceptions, I can read almost any 
thing. I bless my stars tor a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding. 

1 confess that it moves my spleen 
to see these things in hooks’ clothing 
perched upon shelves, like false 
saints, usurpers of true shrines, in- 
truders into the sanctuary, thrusting 
out the legitimate occupants. To 
reach down a well-bound semblance 
of a volume, and hope it some kind- 
hearted play-book, then, opening 
what “seem its leaves,” to come 
bolt upon a withering Population 
Essay. To expect a Steele, or a 
Farquhar, and find—Adam Smith. 
To view a well-arranged assortment 
of blockheaded Encyclopedias (An- 
glicanas or Metropolitanas) set out 
in an array of Russia, or Morocco, 
when a tythe of that good leather 
would comfortably re-clothe my shi- 
vering folios; would renovate Para- 
celsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mund Lully—I have them both, 
reader—to look like himself again in 
the world. I never see these im- 
postors, but I long to strip them, to 
warm my ragged veterans in their 
spoils. 
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To be strong-backed and neat- 
hound is the desideratum of a vo- 
lume. Magnificence comes aiter. 
This, when it can be afforded, is not 
to be lavished upon all kinds of books 
indiscriminately. I would not dress 
a set of Magazines, for instance, in 
full suit. The dishabille, or half- 
binding (with Russia backs ever), 
is our costume. A Shakspeare, or a 
Milton (unless the first editions), it 
were mere foppery to trick out in gay 
apparel. The possession of them con- 
fers no distinction. The exterior oft 
them (the things themselves being so 
common), strange to say, raises no 
sweet emotions, no tickling sense of 
property in the owner. Thomson's 
Seasons, again, looks best (1 main- 
tain it) a little torn, and dog’s-eared. 
How beautiful to a genuine lover of 
reading are the sullied leaves, and 
worn out appearance, nay, the very 
odour (beyond Russia), if we would 
not forget kind feelings in fastidious- 
ness, of an old “ Circulating Li- 
brary” ‘Tom Jones, or Vicar of 
Wakefield! How they speak of the 
thousand thumbs, which have turned 
over their pages with delight !—of 
the lone sempstress, whom they may 
have cheered (milliner, or harder- 
working mantua-maker) after her 
long day’s needle-toil, running far 
into midnight, when she has snatched 
an hour, ill spared from sleep, to steep 
her cares, as in some Lethean cup, 
in spelling out their enchanting con- 
tents! Who would have them a whit 
less soiled? What better condition 
could we desire to see them in? 

In some respects the better a book 
is, the less it demands from binding. 
Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, and all 
that class of perpetually self-repro- 
ductive volumes—Great Nature’s 
Stereotypes—we see them indivi- 
dually perish with less regret, be- 
cause we know the copies of them 
to be “ eterne.” But where a book 
is at once both good and rare—where 
the individual is almost the species, 
and when that perishes, 


We know not where is that Promethean 
torch 
That can its light relumine— 


such a book, for instance, as the Life 
of the Duke of Newcastle, by his 
Duchess—no casket is rich enough, 
no casing sufficiently durable, to ho- 
nour and keep safe such a jewel. 
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Not only rare volumes of this de- 
scription, which seem hopeless ever 
to be reprinted ; but old editions of 
writers, such as Sir Philip Sidney, 
Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose- 
works, Fuller—of whom we have re- 
prints; yet the books themselves, 
though they go about, and are talked 
of here and there, we know, have 
not endenizened themselves (nor pos- 
sibly ever will) in the national 
heart, so as to become stock books— 
it is good to possess these in durable 
and costly covers—I do not care for 
a First Folio of Shakspeare. You can- 
not make a pet book of an author 
whom every body reads. I rather 
prefer the common editions of Rowe 
and Tonson, without notes, and with 
plates, which, being so execrably bad, 
serve as maps, or modest remem- 
brancers, to the text; and without 
pretending to any supposeable emu- 
lation with it, are so much better 
than the Shakspeare gallery engrav- 
ings, which did. I have a commu- 
nity of feeling with my countrymen 
about his Plays ; and I like those edi- 
tions of him best, which have been 
oftenest tumbled about and handled. 
—QOn the contrary, I cannot read 
Beaumont and Fletcher but in Folio. 
The Octavo editions are painful to 
look at. I have no sympathy with 
them, nor with Mr. Gifford’s Ben Jon- 
son. If they were as much read as 
the current editions of the other poet, 
I should prefer them in that shape to 
the older one.—I do not know a 
more heartless sight than the re- 
print of the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
What need was there of unearthing 
the bones of that fantastic old great 
man, to expose them in a winding- 
sheet of the latest edition to modern 
censure? what hapless stationer could 
dream of Burton ever becoming po- 
pular ?—The wretched Malone could 
not do worse, when he bribed the 
sexton of Stratford church to let him 
white-wash the painted effigy of old 
Shakspeare, which stood there, in 
rude but lively fashion depicted, to 
the very colour of the cheek, the eye, 
the eye-brow, hair, the very dress 
he used to wear—the only authentic 
testimony we had, however imper- 
fect, of these curious parts and par- 
cels of him. They covered him over 
with a coat of white paint. By ——, 
if I had been a justice of peace for 
Warwickshire, I would have clapt 
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both commentator and sexton fast in 
the stocks for a pair of meddling sa- 
crilegious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work— 
these sapient trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if 
I confess, that the names of some of 
our poets sound sweeter, and have a 
finer relish to the ecar—to mine, at 
least—than that of Milton or of Shak- 
speare? It may be, that the latter 
are more staled and rung upon in 
common discourse. ‘The sweetest 
names, and which carry a perfume 
in the mention, are, Kit Marlowe, 
Drayton, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and 
where you read a book. In the five 
or six impatient minutes, before the 
dinner is quite ready, who would 
think of taking up the Fairy Queen 
for a stop-gap, or a volume of Bi- 
shop Andrewes’ sermons? 

Milton almost requires a solemn 
service of music to be played, before 
roe enter upon him. But he brings 

is music—to which, who listens, 
had need bring docile thoughts and 
purged ears. 

Winter evenings—the world shut 
out—with less of ceremony the gen- 
tle Shakspeare enters. At such a 
season, the Tempest—or his own 
Winter's Tale— 

These two poets you cannot avoid 
reading aloud—to yourself, or (as it 
chances) to some single person listen- 
ing. More than one—and it dege- 
nerates into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry 
on for incidents, are for the eye to 
glide over solely. It will not do to 
read them out. I could never listen 
to even the better kind of modern 
novels without extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intoler- 
able. In some of the Bank offices it 
is the custom (to save so much in- 
dividual time) for one of the clerks— 
who is the best scholar—to com- 
mence upon the Times, or the Chro- 
nicle, and recite its entire contents 
aloud pro bono publico. With every 
advantage of lungs and elocution— 
the effect is singularly vapid.—In 
barbers’ shops, and public-houses, a 
fellow will get up, and spell outa 
paragraph, which he communicates as 
some discovery. Another follows with 
his selection. So the entire journal 
transpires at length by piece-meal, 
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Seldom-readers are slow readers, and, 
without this expedient no one in the 
company would probably ever travel 
through the contents of a whole pa- 
per. 

Newspapers always excite curio- 
sity. No one ever lays one down 
without a feeling of disappointment. 

What an eternal time that gentle- 
man in black, at Nando’s, keeps the 
paper! I am sick of hearing the 
waiter bawling out incessantly, “ the 
Chronicle is in hand, Sir.” 

As in these little Diurnals I gene- 
rally skip the Foreign News—the De- 
bates—and the Politics—I find the 
Morning Herald by far the most en- 
tertaining of them. It is an agree- 
able miscellany, rather than a news- 
paper. 

Coming in to an inn at night— 
having ordered your supper—what 
can be more delightful than to find 
lying in the window-seat, left there 
time out of mind by the carelessness 
of some former guest—two or three 
numbers of the old Town and Coun- 
try Magazine, with its amusing ¢¢te- 
a-téte pictures. —‘* The Royal Lover 
and Lady G ;’ “the Melting 
Platonic and the old Beau,”—and 
such like antiquated scandal? Would 
you exchange it—at that time, and 
in that place—for a better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, 
did not regret it so much for the 
weightier kinds of reading—the Pa- 
radise Lost, or Comus, he could 
have read to him—but he missed the 
pleasure of skimming over with his 
own eye—a magazine, or a light 
pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in 
the serious avenues of some cathedral 
alone, and reading—Candide! 

I do not remember a more whim- 
sical surprise than having been once 
detected—by a familiar damsel—re- 
clined at my ease upon the grass, on 
Primrose Hill (her Cythera), reading 
—Pamelu. There was nothing in 
the book to make a man seriously 
ashamed at the exposure; but, as 
she seated herself down by me, and 
seemed determined to read in com- 

any, I could have wished it had 
een—any other book.—We read on 
very sociably for a few pages; and, 
not finding the author much to her 
taste, she got up, and—went away. 
Gentle casuist, leave it to thee to 
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there was ove between us) Was thc 
property of the nymph, or the swalil, 
inthis dilemma. From me you shall 
never cet the secret. 

Tam not much a friend to out-o!- 
doors reading. I cannot settle ny 
spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian 
minister, who was generally to be 
seen upou Snow-hill (as yet Skin- 
ner s-street wus not), between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morn- 
ine. studying a volume of Lardner. 
1 own this to have been a strain of 
abstraction beyond my reach. I used 
to admire how he sidled along, keep- 
ing clear of secular contacts. An il- 
literate encounter with a porter’s 
knot, or a bread-basket, would have 
quickly put to flight all the theology 
1 am master of, and have left me 
worse than indifferent to the five 
points. 

I was once amused—there is a 
pleasure in affecting affectation—at 
the indignation of a crowd that was 
justling in with me at the pit door 
of Covent Garden theatre, to have a 
sight of Mester Betty—then at once 
in his dawn and his meridian—in 
Hamlet. I had been invited quite 
unexpectedly to join a party, whom 
I met near the door of the play- 
house, and I happened to have im 
my hand a large octavo of Johnson 
aud Steevens’s Shakspeare, which, the 
time not admitting of my carrying it 
home, of course went with me to the 
theatre. Just in the very heat and 
pressure of the doors opening—the 
rush, as they term it—I deliberately 
held the volume over my head, open 
at the scene in which the young Ro- 
scious had been most cried up, and 
quietly read by the lamp-light. The 
clamour became universal. “ The 
affectation of the fellow,” cried one. 
* Look at that gentleman reading, 
papa, squeaked a young lady, who 
in her admiration of the novelty al- 
most forgot her fears. 1] read on. 
‘ He ought to have his book knocked 
out of his hand,” exclaimed a pursy 
cit, whose arms were too fast pi- 
nioned to his side to suftier him to 
execute his kind intention. Still I 
read on—and, till the time came to 
pay my money, kept as unmoved, as 
Saint Antony at his Holy Offices, 
with the satyrs, apes, and hobgob- 
lins, inopping, and making mouths 
at him, in the picture, while the good 
man sits as undisturbed at the sight, 
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as if he were sole tenant of the de- 
art.-—The individual rabble (I re- 
cognized more than one of their ugly 
faces) had damned a slight piece of 
mine but a few nights before, and I 
was determined the culprits should 
not a second time put me out of 
countenance. 

There is a class of street-readers, 
whom I can never contemplate with- 
out affection—the poor gentry, who, 
not having wherewithal to buy, or 
hire, a book, filch a little learning at 
the open stalls—the owner, with his 
hard eye, casting envious looks at 
them all the while, and thinking when 
they will havedone. Venturing ten- 
derly, page after page, expecting every 
moment when he shall interpose his 
interdict, and yet unable to deny 
themselves the gratification, they 
“ snatch a fearful joy.” Martin B—, 
in this way, by daily fragments, got 
through two volumes of Clarissa, 
when the stall-keeper damped his 
laudable ambition, by asking him (it 
was in his younger days) whether he 
meant to purchase the work. M. 
declares, that under no circumstances 
of his life did he ever peruse a book 
with half the satisfaction which he 
took im those uneasy snatches. A 
quaint poetess of our day has mora- 
lized upon this subject in two very 
touching but homely stanzas. 


THE TWO Boys. 
I saw a boy with eager eye 
©pen a book upon a stall, 
And read, as he'd devour it all ; 
Which when the stall-man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard him call, 
** You, Sir, you never buy a book, 
Therefore in one you shall not look.” 
‘Lhe boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 
Then of the old churl’s books he should 
have had no need. 


Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy : 

I soon perceiv’d another boy, 

Who look'd as if he’d not had any 

Food, for that day at least—enjoy 

The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely 
harder, 

Thus hungry, longing, thus without a 
penny, 

Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat : 

No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn’d 
to eat. 

ELIA, 
(To be continued.) 
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BEAUTIES OF THE LIVING DRAMATISTS. 
No. V. 


PROCESSIONS. 


Walk in, ladies and gentlemen; the show is just going to begin ! 


Bartlemy-Fair Showman. 


That this evil wants a remedy is net to be contested ; nor can it be de- 
nied, that the theatre is as capable of being preserved by a reformation as 
matters of more importance ; which, for the honour of our national taste, 
I could wish were attempted; and then, if it could not subsist under 
decent regulations, by not being permitted to present any thing there, but 
what were worthy to be there, it would be time enough to consider whe- 
ther it were necessary to let it totally fall, or effectually support it. 


Cibber, Life, chap. iv. 


Truth may complain, and merit murmur, with what justice it may, 
the few will never be a match for the many, unless authority should think 
fit to interpose, and put down these poetical drams, these gin-shops of the 
Stage, that intoxicate its auditors, and dishonour their understanding, with 


a levity for which I want a name. 


I ratery found myself in a society 
composed chiefly of old play-goers, 
most of whom had been contemporary 
with, and many oc them the com- 
panions of the Burkes, the Johnsons, 
the Garricks, the Reynoldses, and 
the other eminent men who contri- 
buted to render the period at which 
they lived so remarkable in the an- 
nals of British literature, taste, and 
wit. The conversation was entirely 
theatrical, and consisted, on their 
parts, of bitter contrasts between 
the drama as it existed in their time, 
and, what they chose to term, its 
present degraded state. “In our 
time,” said one, “a sensible man 
might go to a theatre and be sure of 
an evening's rational entertainment.” 
Aye, Sir,” said another, “ you and 
I have found ourselves in the pit of 
old Drury, on the same bench with 
Burke, and Charles Fox, and John- 
son, and Dunning, listening to Shak- 
speare, or Farquhar, or poor Brins- 
ley. We have seen there, assembled 
around us, a cluster of eminent 
statesmen, profound lawyers, ele- 
gant poets, brilliant wits, aye, and 
grave divines too, who considered an 
evening spent at the theatre an even- 
ing well spent, not one of whom but 
would now blush at being caught 
there.” All this was very painful to 
me— Me, the collector and illustrator 
of the Beauties of the Living Dra- 
matists! Blush at being caught there! 
as if being caught at a royal, patent, 
legitimate theatre, were like being 
discovered at a booth in Smithfield, or 
detected in aiding and abetting some 

Vor. VI. 
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offence against taste and common 
sense. In my own mind, I set down 
their remarks as the result of that fault 
so common to age,—a blind partiality 
to past times at the expense of the 
present ; and in other words I told 
them so. “So, gentlemen,” said I, 
“you make no allowance for the 
progress of taste? We are an ene 
lightened people ; the age we live in 
is enlightened ; every day brings us 
a step nearer towards perfection ; the 
last thirty years have worked great 
changes, produced great inventions, 
wonderful improvements, astonishing 
discoveries. Burke,” I continued, 
“never crossed thechannel in a steam- 
boat ; the homeward path of John- 
son from his favourite club, never 
was illumined by gas; and—and—” 
— to my conclusion,—consi- 

ering it waste of time to argue with 
persons so senseless and so preju- 
diced withal)—* the drama too has 
undergone its improvements.” “ The 
drama!” they all ejaculated at once, 
‘* show, sniveling sentiment, balder- 
dash, and mummery—the drama!” 
Finding the modern drama so con- 
temptuously treated by these cham- 
pions of the old school, 1 brought 
the main supporters of the new 
school successively in review before 
them. ‘ Farquhar, and Vanbrugh, 
and Sheridan, ‘ were pretty fellows in 
their day,’ but has either of them left 
us such a comedy as Virtue’s Harvest 
Home, or as La Belle Assemblée?” 
“No,” was the reply, but delivered, 
as I fancied, in a tone of irony which 
—— displeased me. ‘ Can 
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you, from your whole store of ster- 
ling comedy, as you fantastically 
term it, produce such characters as 
Farmer W heatsheaf, or DeameW heat- 
sheaf, or Lord Bluedevil?” I was 
answered by a second .Vo, more cut- 
ting and cruel than the first. The 
only person who seemed inclined to 
take part with me, was an old gen- 
tleman, a very active member of the 
Agricultural Society, who, after some 
hesitation, said, that “For his part— 
not pretending to much understanding 
of the matter—he did not see why 
plough-tails, and turnip-tops, and 
farm-yard occupations, were not as 
proper subjects to talk about on the 


stage as any others ;”” (I cast a look of 


triumph at our opponents;) “that as 
we already possessed the serious come- 
dy, the sentimental comedy, the gen- 
teel comedy, and so forth, it seemed, 
to his humble way of thinking, rather 
fastidious to object to the moral- 
agricultural comedy.” (In the fulness 
of gratitude for his support I shook 
his hand.) “ But—again disclaiming 
all pretensions to a proper under- 
standing of the matter—he, admirer 
as he was of that class, even he must 
admit, that bloody towels and rusty 
daggers were rather out of their 
place in comedy of any class.” —* Call 
you this backing o’ your friends?” 
—This blow, and a ponderous blow 
it was, dealt from the hand of my 
only ally, surprised and staggered me; 
which my opponents perceiving, they 
all fell upon me one after another. 
“Your modern comedy gives us 
trades,” said one; “ And occupa- 
tions,” said another ; “ And pun and 
county dialects,” said a third; “ But 
affords neither character, nor wit, 
nor wholesome satire, nor common 
sense,’ said a fourth. I found that 
unless I made a desperate rally all 
would be lost. I contended that 


« the drama had its fashions like all 
ether human inventions; that fa- 
shions were liable to change; that 
natural character and easy wit were 
out: and, for that reason, were no 
more to be called for in the modern 
comedy than embroidered coats, full- 
bottomed wigs, stiff stomachers, and 
festooned hoops for the actors and 
actresses. Because it required half 
a hundred weight of horse-hair to 
make a wig for Congreve or for Far- 
guhar, would you quarrel with the 
authors of Virtue’s Harvest Home 
and La Belle Assemblée for wearing 
a half-ounce brutus, or for wearing 
no wig at all? Surely you would 
not. Why then are you less indul- 
gent towards the differences between 
the insides of men’s heads than the 
outs. You cling to what you call 
your old school of comedy” (I was 
growing angry, as I always do, when 
I hear the modern drama ridiculed or 
contemned) “as ivy clings to an old 
brick wall, merely because it is old, 
aud affect to despise the new for no 
better reason. You move not for- 
ward with the improvements of the 
age; you have allowed the world to 
outrun you by half a century ; you 
do not keep pace with the march of in- 
tellect.”—(‘ Intellect, forsooth!’ from 
the opposite benches. I called to ors 
der.)—‘* Had we lingered on, writing 
and admiring such pieces as delight- 
ed our grandfathers, never should we 
have wept over the serious-agricul- 
tural comedy ; never should we have 
sat motionless and mute, or gasping 
in suspense and horror at the all-as- 
tounding and all-confuunding melo- 
drama; never should we have gazed, 
enraptured and delighted, at the 
glare and glitter, the taffeta and the 
tinsel, the waving plumes and ¢ all 
the magnificent gilt and brass-work’* 
of that climax of perfection in the 


* “ The magnificent gilt and brass-work”’ exhibited in the Drury Lane Coronation 
was one of its great attractions, and due honour was conferred on it in the play-bills. 
Addison says, that we always feel more interested in the perusal of a book when we 
know something about its author. How much more gracefully then must have waved 
the plumes, with what excess of brightness must have shone * All the magnificent gilt 


and brass work,”’ to those 


who were informed of the important fact, that among the artists, 



































ot, properly speaking, the authors of the Coronation, were ‘* Messrs. CARBERRY and 
Co. for the feathers, and Messrs. Jounson and Brook ES, New-street-square, for all 
the magnificent gilt and brass work.” (See the Drury Lane play bills.) If any fault 
may be found with this elegant advertisement (in all other respects quite worthy of Old 
Drury’s play bills) it is that the mention of the address gives it somewhat the air of a 
shop-card. How formal and technical would it be to announce * Mr. William Shake 
apeare, late of Stratford-upon-Avon, for all the magnificent poetry of the Tempest.” 
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modern dfama—a Procession! |” — 
Like Brutus—“ I paused for a reply.” 
My adversaries were dumbfounded. 
After staring at each other for some 
time in silence and astonishment, 
they liberally confessed that they did 
not imagine such an idea as a Pro- 
cession would ever have entered the 
heads of any of their worthies ; and 
adding, that having entirely given 
up attendance at the theatres, and 
being desirous of knowing in what 
the merit of such an exhibition con- 
sisted, they requested I would, in an 
early number of The Beauties, give 
a specimen of this latest improve- 
ment in the legitimate drama. This 
I consented to do; and, so far as the 
nature of the subject will allow of it, 
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A PROCESSION 

Is the latest and most successful 
improvement in the modern drama. 
I do not speak of processions inci- 
dental to certain plays, as, for ex- 
ample, the Ovation in Coriolanus, * 
but of processions got up for the 
mere procession’s sake. Of the lat- 
ter, we have seen no fewer than five 
within about as many months.— 
Where?—At Astley’s?—No. Atthe 
Olympic?—No. At the Spring-Gar- 
den Rooms, or Bartholomew Fair ?— 
No:—two at the Show-box Royal, 
Drury Lane,—Old Drury,—Garrick’s 
Drury,—Sheridan’s Drury—(“ Any 
body’s Violante, every body's Vio« 
lante” );—and three at the Show- 
box Royal, Covent Garden! t 


I now proceed to fulfil my promise. Now as the introduction of Pro- 





* I have heard it unthinkingly asserted that Mr. Kemble, as the introducer of 
processions and spectacles into some of Shakspeare’s plays, ought to be considered as 
the original corruptor of the public taste. Kemble the corruptor of the public taste ! 
Kemble the elegant scholar and accomplished gentleman ! the man of exalted genius 
and refined taste! ie the corruptor of the taste of the public! Why, his very presence 
on the stage was in itself sufficient to purify the atmosphere of the theatre, rendered un. 
wholesome by the introduction of horses, dogs, monkeys, and rope-dancers. His Cato, 
his Brutus, his Coriolanus, hisWolsey, his Zanga, his Hotspur,—aye, or his KInGLY 
Richard—did these corrupt the public taste, or debase it, or help in any way to vul- 
garise it? The taste of nine-tenths of your ** admiring public,” could never attain the 
level to which he would have exalted it. When “e introduced procession and spectacle, 
it was with a view to embellish and illustrate his ‘‘ beloved Shakspeare,”’ and complete 
the illusion of the scene; He introduced it, not for the pitiful purpose of dazzling the 
eye, but to exalt the imagination, and fill the mind with the semblance of truth 
and reality. Witness the Tempest. Witness Coriolanus. In the latter, the pro- 
cession, splendid as it was, was merely incidental: of itself it attracted nothing. 
Kemble, with laurelled front and outspread arms, and altogether that poetical dignity 
and grandeur of attitude peculiar to himself, pausing for a while beneath the arch of 
triumph, his eye, his brow, his.lip, his entire figure bespeaking the magnificent pride 
of the antique conqueror, carried the mind back to the ** high and palmy state of 
Rome ;”’ there we were, where Shakspeare intended we should be while his play was 
going on before us, in the seven-hilled city, with Coriolanus, and Volumnia, and all the 
great ones of that capital of the world. Here was a field for the imagination to revel in ; 
but Kemble was the magician who spread it for us. The Ovation has been exhibited since 
his retirement from the stage, but so poor a procession-maker was he, that it has never 
succeeded without him.. ** The magnificent gilt and brass-work”’ is still fresh and 
glittering, but Coriolanus is gone for ever. Your pure procession-makers understand 
their work better. The Coronation, or the Public Entry of the Empress Elizabeth, 
will always draw the “‘ admiring public,” spite of the absence, or even the presence, 
of any particular actor. 

Kemble is gone! but fortunately he has left a brother possessing many of his rare 
qualities. Like him he is a gentleman and a scholar. He is now in the direction of a 
national theatre ; and surely, a fitter person for the post could not easily be found. His 
very name isa guarantee that he will maintain the honour of at least one of our national 
stages. He will never turn traitor to the glory of his brother, or his sister, or to his 
own, by an unworthy use of his power. He also is a Kemble! and there is something 
eed very sound denoting enmity to trash, and trumpery, and mummery of all 

8. 

+ What else but show-boxes are they? What proportion do the regular tragedies 
comedies, and farces, acted at both of them jm the last and the present seasons, 
bear to the number of shows and melo-dramas exhibited? This f a calculation 
which might be made with some effect by ~ Lord Chamberlain. 

4 
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cessions, as a great and important di- 
vision of our national drama,* forms 
an epoch in theatrical history, a short 
notice of the sensation excited by 
those already produced, cannot fail 
to be instructive. To this end, how- 
ever, the most authentic, and least 
interested information that can be 
obtained on the subject is indis- 
yensable, and I shall offer no apology 
be occasionally quoting those bu/le- 
tins, so remarkable for the purity and 
impartiality of their auto-criticisms, 
and the valuable specimens of rhe- 
toric they frequently contain—the 
play-bills.t 

The first of the Processions, The 
Coronation, at the Show-box Royal, 
Drury Lane, was produced imme- 
diately after the Coronation at West- 
minster Abbey. The King at the 
Abbey was his most gracious Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth ; and, at the 
Show-box, Robert the first (of the 
Elliston dynasty). The success of 
this fac-simile exceeded even the 
most enthusiastic expectations of its 
most enthusiastic planner. The pub- 
lic has admired and delighted in 
Kemble’s Coriolanus, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s Lady Macbeth, and Miss 
O'Neill’s Juliet, and the former Ellis- 
ton’s Aranza; but its admiration of 
all this was tame, its delight was 
cold, compared with its extasies of 
delight and admiration at king Ro- 
bert s crown and robes. After a few 
nights’ exhibition, thus saith the 
play-bill, and in large red letters, 


like a lottery-puff: “ overflowing and 
delighted audiences nightly recog- 
nize and acknowledge The Corona- 
tion as the most correct and splendid 
exhibition ever produced on the Bri- 
tish stage.” ‘The British stage!! 
Thirty, fifty, eighty representations 
are insufficient to satisfy the admi- 
ration of this most admiring public, 
and then we have in letters larger 
and redder than before: ‘ In con- 
sequence of the unprecedented po- 
pularity, and unceasing attraction of 
the Coronation, (which is acknow- 
ledged to be the most correct and 
splendid, &c. &c.) the theatre over- 
flows nightly. It will be repeated on 
every night of acting.” But royalty, 
whatever advantages it may confer 
on its possessor, is, in many respects, 
a burthen. Perhaps no man would 
accept it with the condition of being 
obliged all his life to go about with a 
heavy crown upon his head. In the 
history of the 19th of July, we find 
certain allusions to the “ fatigues of 
the day,” yet this was but one day of 
crowning ; what mortal could endure 
crowning a hundred times succes- 
sively ? And so it happened with the 
king of Drury, that after submitting 
to the infliction of the ceremony with 


ineffable eonantd sundry scores of 


times—it appened, notwithstanding 
“ Tur Kine” _— “in his royal 
robes, wearing his cap of estate un- 
der a canopy of cloth of gold,”—not- 
withstanding this cloth of gold was 
* borne by the barons of the cinque- 





* The rapidity with which the Processions have succeeded each other, and the place 
of their appearance, warrant the belief that they are now received as a standing portion 


of the national drama. What does Thalia in a niche outside of Covent Garden, having 
nothing to do within ? There she stands, poor melancholy wench ! looking complaints to 
each passer-by, of the hard usage she has received from her unnatural guardians. Why 
not remove her, and supply her place by a centaur or a punchinello? Either would hold 
out a fair promise of the sights to be seen within doors. As to poor Drury, that promises 
nothing —it is truly an wnpromising concern. Apollo, who presided over the late theatre, 
and experienced an ominous fall at its conflagration, has cut the concern altogether. 

+ Here is a specimen which has no connexion with the present subject, but I give it as 
being an admirable one in its way. 

‘* Brutus having now attained the utmost height of popularity, and universal appro- 
bation, producing on every evening of performance a vast overflow from all of the 
theatre very shortly after the doors are opened ; its representation being nightly accom- 
panied by torrents of the most loud and rapturous applause, and its announcement for 
repetition constantly hailed by the unanimous cheers and acclamations of the whole 
will be acted every evening till further notice.” Where is the police while all this up- 
roar and rioting is going on in a theatre of good fame ? It then continues: ‘* Mr. Kaw 
ye ean of Agr Junius, in the new tragedy, has been productive of the 
most powerful cfect on the feclings of delighted and admiri i repea 
&c.” (Drury Lane nlay. bil pdr 91818.) se a | 

All here is super-superlative. Exhausted language can no further go.” 
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ports, and supported by two bishops,” 
—notwithstanding his Majesty’s train 
was “ supported by the eldest sons 


of peers, assisted by the master of 


the robes,’—-notwithstanding the 
“lords of the king’s bed chamber, 
and the keeper of his majesty’s 
privy purse,”—notwithstanding even 
the “ physician and apothecary,” 
placed there perhaps (somewhat like 
surgeons at a military flogging) to 
calculate how much dignity might be 
inflicted on the king of Drury with- 
out danger of unsettling his mental 
faculties—-notwithstanding all this 
regal pomp, this enviable elevation 
nightly above “ upwards of four 
hundred persons,” king Robert was 
compelled to abdicate. But legiti- 
macy is the order of the day: the 
manager of Drury is the natural king 
of Drury; so preferring the public 
weal to private ease, Robert deter- 
mined to re-assume his reign, and 
soon the bills announced the joyful 
tidings (in letters of a magnitude be- 
fitting the importance of the event) 
that “ Mr. Elliston has resumed his 
character* in the Coronation.”-— 
Thereupon audiences again became 
“crowded and overflowing ;” once 
more the public ™ recognized and 
acknowledged the correctness and 
splendour of the exhibition ;” again 
were audiences “ delighted;” for 
the hundredth time they “ admired ;” 
then those “ acknowledging” and 
“‘ recognizing,” and “ delighted,” 
and “ admiring” audiences really 
grew “ enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause ;” and, maintaining them in 
this pleasurable state of excitation, 
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the Procession continued its “ suc- 
cessful and unprecedented career.” 

About the same time, a Procession 
appeared at the Show-box Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, the plot of which was 
also a Coronation. The only re- 
markable difference between this 
show and the other was, that while 
the Procession at legitimate Old 
Drury stood forward as amere show, 
at Covent Garden poor Shakspeare 
was mangled and dragged at the tail 
of this triumphal car of the modern 
drama.t 

Next in order followed the Coro- 
nation of the Empress Elizabeth ; 
and, for this purpose, the public was 
treated with the revival of The 
Exile, an admirable medium for a 
show.{ But the admiring public had 
already admired two Coronations ; 
and though great reliance is placed 
on its capacities for admiration, it 
could not reasonably be expected that 
the public would go on admiring Co- 
ronations for ever; so, to coax it 
into admiration of a third, a sort of 
bonus was offered in the form of the 
Grand public entry of the Empress 
Elizabeth, through a triumphal arch !! 
An Empress going through an arch 
was irresistible: the Coronation was 
swallowed, the very Exile itself was 
digested, and audiences ‘“ overflow- 
ing the theatre in every part,” tes- 
tified their admiration of this “ grand 
pageant, by the loudest applause and 
acclamations throughout.” 

Procession the fourth was entitled, 
the Grand emblematical Procession of 
the Seasons, and the Elements, and 
was marched, at the same show- 


—_—_-—» 





* Mr. Elliston’s announcing that he had ‘ resumed his character" in the Corona- 


tion, was inflicting a bitter satire on himself. Is that his character, or his place ? to fill 
up a dumb pageant, to march in a Procession! Where is Aranza2? Where Felix, Ar- 
cher, the Singles, Ranger, Rover 2 These were the parts, among othcrs, that gave him 
the character of being the pleasantest, and, in many respects, the best comedian of the 
time; and he would do better for himself, and for the art, were he to endeavour to RE- 
TRIEVE that character by acting those parts more frequently, than by ‘* resuming the 
character” of a lay-figure, to expose a velvet robe and ostrich feathers upon. 

‘+ Shakspeare’s Henry [V. Part II. was tacked on to this Coronation. 

+ Who would ever suspect the E,rile to be the production of the lively author of the 
Dramatist, and of a score other pleasant pieces that kept the town in a broad laugh for 
twenty years together ? But I suppose we must have vehicles for shows, as we sometimes 
have vehicles for music. Here lies the difference between the present show-system, and 
that of Mr. Kempe, “ the original corruptor of the public taste.” Je made use of 
pageant and spectacle, chiefly for the purpose of illustration ; now, a piece is got up as a 
mere medium for show and glitter. Let me ask two questions: Who would go to look 
at the ovation now that Coriolanus is no more? Who would go to listen to the Exile 
were the pageant withdrawn ? 
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box,* in a scene (classical, according 
to the play-bills) representing the 
Carnival in the great square of Milan. 
With Cleopatra’s galley, the palace 
of pleasure, an artificial mountain, 
Apollo’s temple, and other such 
“ appliances and means to boot,” it 
is not surprising that this fourth pro- 
cession was “ enthusiastically re- 
ceived,” or that overflowing audiences 
testified their delight and admiration, 
and extasy and enthusiasm, in all 
possible ways, not inconsistent with 
the rules of decency in a public thea- 
tre. 

I had nearly forgot to mention, 
that in the course of this pageant was 
introduced the play of the ‘Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.t 

The fifth and latest procession 
which has appeared, was produced 
at the show-box on the opposite side 
of the way. The Coronation, with 
all its glories, could not be expected 
to march on for ever; and opposed as 
it was by three processions, given in 
rapid succession at the rival legiti- 
mate —national—patent—Show-box 
Royal, it began to limp and hobble, 
and show signs of fatigue. In con- 
sequence, another procession was 

lanned, which was intended to outdo 
all that had ever been done before. 
Painters, decorators, plumassiers, 
braziers, silkmen, gold-lacemen, sil- 
ver-lacemen, and all sorts of con- 
trivers of show and glitter were set 
to work. Public expectation was ex- 
cited in a very high degree ; and as 
soon as the Grand Procession of the 


installed and uninstalled Knights of 
St. Patrick, with the sovereign of 


the order was announced for ex- 
hibition, the “ gee tay for places 
were innumerable.” The anxiously 
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expected night at length arrived, and 
(to use the play-bill style) the public 
rushed, in overwhelming and resist- 
less torrents, to the doors ; in an in- 
credibly short time after their open- 
ing, the house was crowded almost 
to suffocation ; and every place from 
which a sight of the stage could be 
obtained was occupied Im anxious 
and breathless impatience for the 
commencement of the march. But 
spite of all this, spite of the promise 
of an “ Irish jig,” in large black 
letters ; spite of the “ grand installa- 
tion,” in large red ones; spite of much 
paint, and varnish, and show, and 
glitter, this procession was stopt in 
mid career. The failure of this work 
(for notwithstanding the play-bill’s 
assurance of the contrary, it did fail) 
is easily to be accounted for, and on 
two grounds: first, as compared 
with a coronation, au installation is 
an anti-climax, a fault always to be 
avoided, and more cautiously avoided 
where the eye alone sits in judg- 
ment ; and how could it have been 
expected that the same admiring 
audiences who had so long revelled 
in the contemplation of Mr. Elliston’s 
majesty, surrounded by princes and 
dukes, the sons of peers for train- 
bearers, his physician and apothecary 
close at hand, his champion on real 
horse-back, his knights in real armour, 
&c. how could it have been expect- 
ed that these same persons should 
look with complacency on drum-ma- 
jors, a noble lord or two, provies for 
dukes, a few bishops, masters in 
chancery, battle-axe guards, and 
such inferior officers? Secondly : 
habit has rendered modern play-goers 
critical about Processtons; they 
hegin to form opinions and to pro~ 


* Three Processions to poor Drury’s one ! Emulation and well-directed industry must 


prosper. 


+ That the play of the 7:0 Gentlemen of Verona was revived for the express pur- 
pose of producing a pageant, a carnival, or any other sort of show, there can be no doubt. 
As an acting play, it is notoriously one of the weakest of Shakspeare’s ; the simple an- 
nouncement of the revival of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, * unmixed with baser 


” 


matter, 


would have been but little attractive ; and, judging from the present state of 


theatrical policy, there is no reason to believe that the pure love of Shakspeare, or of his 
memory, or of the dramatic art, would have induced the revival of an unprofitable play. 
But the great proof lies in the arrangement of the play-bills (and the “ admiring pub- 
lic” has seen enough of this kind of auto-criticism to understand its mysteries) ; for 
while ‘* Shakspeare’’ and his ‘“ sonnets,” and the “ play of our immortal bard,” ap- 
pear in modest and ordinary type, the * Carnival” stands forth in characters of a, 


important dimensions. 


+ To this was appended something, entitled, Giovanni in Ireland. 
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nounce judgments on their respective 
merits,—that is to say, they weigh, 
and measure, and count,—and the 

ractised eye of the “admiring pub- 
fic ” soon perceived that in the Jn- 
stallation there were expended fewer 
hundreds of feathers, fewer yards of 
velvet, fewer bales of silk, fewer 
pounds of spangles, than in the Coro- 
nation. These are the true modern 
poetics, and by these was the Installa- 
tion tried: it was found wanting; and 
after undergoing the process of dam- 
nation sundry times, it was finally 
withdrawn.* 

Having given a short history of 
the rise of this modern addition to 
the legitimate drama, it remains for 
me to fulfil my promise of placing a 
specimen of a Procession among the 
Beauties of the Living Dramatists. 
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I now perceive that the promise was 
a rash one, and I was to blame in con- 
tracting it. In this species of dra- 
matic literature there is nothing tan- 
gible to the understanding; it ad- 
dresses itself solely to the eye. To 
embody and exhibit its beauties on 
paper is therefore nearly impossible ; 
it is something like an attempt to 
write 2 dance upon the tight rope ; 
and how can the pen represent the 
d-plomh with which Mapame Saquvi, 
and a company of French tumblers, 
capered upon three tight ropes at the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, or the 
agility with which she ran up a 
rope extended from the back of its 
classical aud national stage to the 
centre of its enlightened and admir- 
ing two shilling gallery? ¢ Yet, since 
altogether to omit so important a 





* According to the play-bills, it appears that poor Giovanni had to struggle against 
*¢ factious efforts previously organized,”’ which, for a time, were ** completely overpower- 
ed.”” In the end, however, they completely overpowered him. Factious efforts pre- 
viously organized! Unless I give a positive reference, I am persuaded that it will never be 
believed that a London theatre would dare to qualify by such a phrase the disapproba- 
tion expressed by a London public. See then the Drury Lane play-bill of Friday, De- 
cember 28, 1521, at the bottom of which will be found, in unusually large characters, 
the following sentence :— 

** GIOVANNI IN IRELAND, on its second performance, last night, was received with 
tumultuous approbation, every factious effort previously organized being completely over- 
powered.’’— VV ould it not have been more decent to use the customary formula, as 
thus: ** The public is most respectfully informed that its factious efforts previously 
organized being completely overpowered, &c.”’ , 


+ Yes, reader, on the stage of a great national theatre, acting under the authority of 
the royal patent, have we beheld a set of buffoons and rope dancers, brought from the 
outskirts of Paris, where, in a trumpery building, they exhibit before a French rabble 
for two-pence ! ! 

The following passage, which occurs in Cibbex’s Life, is so apt to the present subject, 
and applies so closely to the actual state of our theatres, that I must beg leave to quote 

: it: speaking of the then patentee of Drury-Lane, he says: ‘+ It seems he had not pur- 
| chased his share of the patent to mend the stage, but to make money of it: and to say 
truth, his sense of every thing to be shown there was much upon a level with the taste of 
r the multitude, whose opinion and whose money weighed with him just as much as that of 
the best judges. His point was to please the majority, who could more easily compre- 
hend any thing they saz, than the daintiest things that could be said to them. But in 
this notion he sept no medium ; for in my memory he carzied it so far that he was (some 
years before this time) actually dealing for an evtraordinary fine elephant, at a certain sum, 
for any day he might think fit to show the tractable genius of that vast quiet creature 
¥ in any play or farce in the theatre (then standing) in Dorset Garden.”’ [Who would not 
imagine this to haye been written of Covent Garden, where we have actually seen that 
** vast quiet creature.”] ‘* But from his bricklayer’s assuring him it might endanger 
ae the fall of the house, he gave up so hopeful a prospect of making the receipt of the stage 
ie tun higher than all the wit and force of the best writers had ever yet raised them to. 
Re ** About the same time, he put in practice another project, which was his introducing 
ae @ sct of rope-dancers into the same theatre; for the first day of whose performance he 
BA had given out some play in which I had a material part.”” [Now mark well what follow- 
a ed about a century ago.] “ But I was hardy enough to go into the pit and acquaint the 
* | spectators near me, that I hoped they would not think it a mark of my disrespect to 
i them if I declined acting upon any stage that was brought to 8 low a alagrbte as ours 
< was like to be by that day’s entertainment. My excuse was so well takén, and the whole 
: body of actors, too, protesting against such an abuse of theit profesion; our cautious 
master was too much alarmed and intimidated to repeat it.” - —— 
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feature of the modern drama would 
leave my collection glaringly deficient 
and incomplete, I will endeavour to 
illustrate the only two prominent 
literary qualities it possesses; and 
if, after all, the result of my efforts 


lecting from them to having recourse 
to well-known works; not only on 
account of their novelty, but that the 
public may be enabled to judge of 
the activity excited in the cultivation 
of this new branch of the drama, and 


should prove unsatisfactory to my also to form some idea of the stock 
readers, I trust that they will make of talent on which it may calculate 
ample allowances ou my behalf, in for its future amusement and edifica- 
consideration of the difficulties of the — tion. ; 
task which I have iiaposed on myself. The first is a project for the ree 

The specimens J shall exhibit are vival of Foote’s Farce of the Mayor 
from three original MSS. in my pos- of’ Garrate, for the purpose of intro- 
session ; but though they are greatly ducing the procession of the newly- 
inferior in puffability and frapacity to elected mayor through the village.— 
those already marched, 1 preter se- The opening is not amiss. 

Order of the procession. 
Mob. 
Hotespice gingerbread-man selling hot-spice gingerbread. 
Mob. 
Drum and fife. 
Cobblers two and two, in their best clothes. 
Tinkers two and two, in their best clothes. 
Pedlars, &c. &c. and a long line of followers of different trades and occupae 
tions, all in their best clothes. 
Constable with his staff. § 


Marrow-bones and cleavers. 
* * > * 


[Shortly after appears the bellman, the author’s master-stroke, as the reader 
may judge. ] 
THE BELLMAN. 

In his best clothes, a gold-laced three-corner’d hat with gold buttons and 
loop on his head, carrying in his right hand a magnificent brass bell, deco- 
rated with blue ribbons. jj 

N. B. The public is respectfully informed that the magnificent real brass 


= s ——— | 


+ There is yet wanting to the modern drama a polite nomenclature expressive of its 
peculiar beauties. The terms (rash, stuff, gag, humbug, &c. are all very appropriate, 
but rather coarse. The procession, as being the latest invention in the dramatic art, is, 
consequently, the most deficient in this respect; so that, in order to designate the two 
literary qualities I have alluded to, Iam compelled to make use of two words, which, 
though remarkably definite and exact, are somewhat vulgar—puff and trap. Having 
diligently searched my Johnson for a pair of polite, and at the same time efficient sub- 
stitutes, and none being to be found, I must be content with the services of puff and 
trap. I will, however, be as sparing as possible in my employment of them, for were I to 
bring forward pu’ and trap on every occasion where the qualities they imply appear in 
the play-bills of the London Theatres-Royal, poor puff’ and trap would find their office 
no sinecure. 


+, This piece of trap is not ill-conceived. The author seems aware that finery is re- 
— in a procession, but forgets that it must be glittering finery. In the Drury-Lane 
oronation we have “ Trumpeters in full state liveries with silver trumpets.” But this 
begets the idea of gold-lace and spangles ; a specimen of trap the author may profit by 
in his next work. 
S An imitation of that interesting point in the Drury-Lane play-bill: “ High Con- 
stable of Westminster, with his staff.” “i is 7 
| Not only is this the best point in the procession, but it will stand a comparison with 
= of - _ effective pieces of trap in the Drury-Lane Coronation: “* The King in 
royal robes, wearing his cap of estate, under a canopy of cloth of gold rted b 
the barons of the cnguespots &e.” ” mivhie # , 
neni th B. — fo spat amg though, perhaps, the imitation of the 
essrs. Jonston and Brookes, New-street-square, for all the magnificent gilt 
and brase-work,” is tuo ay parent. oe - <i 
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bell, carried by the bell-man, was cast expressly for this procession, by 
Messrs. Clapper and Co. Bell Founders, High Holborn. 


THE MAYOR OF GARRAT. 


Riding on a real ass decorated with blue ribbons. t 
Marrow-bones and cleavers. 


Tumblers. 

Punch and Judy. 
Cobblers two and two, &c. &c. 
= &® % % 
Mob. 


And thus closes the procession. ¢ 


The next is The progress of the 
beautiful lady Godiva through the High 
Street of the city of Coventry. 

Had the author adhered to the 
naked truth of the history of this 
event, his exhibition, however beau- 
tiful and interesting, must have been 
destitute of pomp and splendour ; for, 
as it is well known that it was de- 
clared death to him that should dare 


to look upon her ladyship while pass- 
ing through the city, he must ne- 
cessarily have made her traverse the 
stage unaccompanied. He has most 
ingeniously imagined a mode of over- 
coming this difficulty, by which her 
ladyship’s delicate scruples are re- 
spected, and a tolerable degree of 
éclat is conferred on the procession, 
which is made to open by 


The Town-Crier of Coventry, blindfolded. 
Spearmen, two and two, blindfolded. 
Archers, two and two, blindfolded. 

Cross-bow-men, two and two, blindfolded. 

The High Sheriff of the County of Warwick (bearing his wand), blindfolded. 
Aldermen of Coventry in their robes, carefully blindfolded. 
Mayor of Coventry, in his robes, carefully blindfolded. 
Bishop of Coventry, most carefully blindfolded. 


4 oo * * * the 
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Virgins, two and two, dancing and strewing flowers. 
Matrons, two and two, bearing banners, on which are embroidered icicles, 
drifted snow, white roses, and other emblems of chastity. 





+ The introduction of a rcal ass on the boards of a London theatre is not altogether 
new, but 1 believe this is the first time that such an event was ever intended to be formally 
announced. teal elephants, real horses, real dogs, and real monkeys, have frequently 
been held out as the chief attraction in an evening’s amusement at the legitimate patent 
national theatres. Might not the licenser, suspecting a latent satire, object to the deco- 
rating of real asses with blue ribbons ? 

+ Considering this procession as intended for a London Theatre Royal, I cannot say 
much in its favour. The subject is injudiciously chosen, for though it will admit of 
noise, it excludes show and glitter. With the exception of the tumblers and the bell- 
man, there is no opportunity for the display of a yard of gold lace, or one single ounce of 
spangles. I cannot deny it the praise of purity and precision in its conduct, and of a 
classical adherence to character and costume ; but those very qualities, inasmuch as they 
render the work unfit forits destination, become so many defects ; and whatever pleasure 
this procession may produce in the closet, I do unhesitatingly pronounce it unfit for re- 
presentation on the stage. 

The author, it seems, is a young man whose ambition it is to write forthe British 
stage. Processions being the order of the day, the favoured objects of the mahagers as 
of the town, he naturally writes a procession, as perhaps he would essay a comedy 
were comedy in vogue. His first step in the career he has chosen is indicative of talent ; 
but if he would write successfully and profitably, he must in future be more attentive 
to glitter, noise, and show. 
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Processions. 


Eduly, 


LADY GODIVA, , : 
Mounted on a beautiful milk-white mare, decorated with white 


ribbons; her long black hair flowing down her neck and 


shoulders, 


and disposed so as completely to conceal her 
SADDLE. 
Matrons, two and two. 
Virgins, two and two. 
More blindfolded aldermen. 


&e. 

In the course of this scene is intro- 
duced an incident which is highly 
creditable to the author's fancy. La- 
dy Godiva pauses—a garret window 
is seen to open—Tom (emphatically 
called Peeping Tom) appears with 
an opera glass, a telescope, or some 
other magnifying instrument—as he 
puts it to his eye, Diana appears in 
the clouds—she touches it with her 
bow— it explodes, and strikes Tom 
with blindness. Thus is a well- 
attested fact represented in a manner 
highly poetical. 

It is said, that the farce of Peeping 
Tom is about to be revived, for the 
purpose of introducing this proces- 
sion, which, though deficient in glit- 
ter, contains nalural beauties which 
cannot fail of attracting admiring 
audiences. Mlle. Bégrand, who acts 
the Chaste Susannah at the Porte 
St. Martin, in a costume of ante- 
diluvian simplicity, might be en- 
gaged for the part of Lady Godiva. 





Xe. 


&e. 

The last specimen I shall produce 
is from a procession pure and un- 
defiled, that is to say, a procession 
unaccompanied by inferior dramatic 
matter, as play, or opera, or any 
such impertinent appendage—some- 
thing after the manner of the Drury 
Laue Coronation. The subject is re- 
markably fertile, and affords abun- 
dant opportunities for the exercise of 
those qualities which are the life 
and soul of the processional drama, 
puff and trap. Of those opportuni- 
ties the author has availed himself 
with considerable adroitness, and 
some originality; but as his imita- 
tions of his predecessors, where he 
does imitate them, are so glaring and 
palpable as almost to amount to pla- 
giarisms, I shall take particular note 
of them whenever they occur, not 
only with a view to the benefit of 
the art, but in justice to the illustri- 
ous dramatists whose works have 
served as models for 






THE LORD MAYOR’s SHOW BY LAND AND WATER. 
A superb, grand, splendid, and — processionical pageant in five 
acts. 
Act the first represents the procession by land, as seen from the obelisk in 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
[Its principal features are 
The City Marshal in a magnificent full uniform, with his staff, 
mounted on a real white charger. f 
The Twelve City Companies. 
Superb Banner of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
Fishmongers. 
Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
Superb Banner of the Grocers’ Company. 
Grocers. 
Warden of the Grocers’ Company. § 


- 7 * * 


Mr. Deputy ——— in his glass coach. 
Mr. Deputy in his glass coach. 








Pathog ete 


t As these five acts form a programme as long as a bill of the entertainments at 
Astley $ or Drury-Lane, it is impossible to do more than just select its most attractive 
beauties. The term, processionical pageant, is new and very expressive. 
athe Bre ny 9 ams on * The high constable of Westminster, with his staff.” 

§ Banners of Spain,— Ambassador of Spain,—Spapiards. 
C. G. Public Entry of the Emp. Eliz. 
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Processions. 






| (Here follow all the Deputies in rotation.) 
ie Mr. Alderman in his own carriage. 
7 (All the Aldermen.) 
if THE MAN IN REAL ARMOUR, 
i mounted on a real charger, 
‘ followed by Esquires in real half-armour.t 
THE LORD MAYOR’S COACH 
richly painted and gilt, 
drawn by . | 
SIX REAL Horses. f i 
In the coach are seen the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor, bowing 
graciously to the populace, and the Mace Bearer, immovable at the middle 
i window, bearing the City Mace—all as large as life! ! | 



























» 4: os % a 
i Act the second is a representation of the ceremony of swearing in the Lord i 
: Mayor at Westminster ; the chief incident in which is his Lordship’s count- A 
a ing the hob-nails ; and the only very striking beauty in the arrangement of ‘ 
F this part of the bill is 4 
2 THE JUDGES IN REAL wics! a 
% NB. Messrs. Frizzle and Co. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields for all the judicial wigs. § ii 
bd * * * co 1 
‘ Act the third gives us the Lord Mayor’s Show by Water, as it is seen from ul 
: the Temple Gardens; with an accurate representation of Blackfriars Bridge ! hy 
p and the Patent Shot Manufactory. a 
e" Here we have barges with bands of music, barges with double bands of te 
@ music, the River Fencibles firing salutes, the Clothworkers’ barge, the Vintners’ # 
i barge, &c. and tur Lory Mayon’s nance (in large letters,) gliding down Mt 
; THE RIVER THAMES (in larger.) | ht 
The fourth act represents the interior of Guildhall, magnificently illumi< aa 
nated, at the upper end of which are seen a 
GOG AND MAGOG, THE GIANTS, v4, 
who come down to dinner when they hear the clock strike one! || di 
with the fh | 
GRAND ENTRY ue 
of ii 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE LORD MAYOR j 


aa Sag oe a Sa og BD 


through the great centre door of the hall, decorated with variegated lamps 

expressly for the occasion; his Lordship being attended by all the City a 

officers, with the Aldermen, and the Deputies of all the City wards ; toge- 4 

ther with many persons of distinction from the west end of the town. TF ‘ 
* # * * % 


The fifth and concluding act is a representation of the ball in the Court 


+ See D. L. Coronation. 

~ It is impossible to avoid recurring to the ‘‘ Car of the Empress drawn by six real 
horses,”’ in the C. G. Public Entry. 

§ Again an imitation of ‘* All the magnificent gilt and brass work.” This was a 
masterly touch of puff certainly, but like excellence of all kinds it has excited a weari- 
some quantity of imitations. 

|| The author seems to consider this as one of the most fortunate hits in his piecc, 
and is desirous of obtaining for it the honour of red letters. I think it deserves it.” 
There are but few touches of puff or trap in the play-bills of the Theatres Royal which 
surpass it, and as for the minor theatres, they never attempt such mighty flights. 

++ This is imitating with a vengeance. The author has made too free with that ex- 
quisite piece of trap which occurs in a Covent Garden bill, and is literally as follows : 

“ THE GRAND PUBLIC ENTRY 
of the 
EMPRESS ELIZABETH, 
through a TRIUMPHAL ARCH, decorated for the occasion. The procession proceeds in 
its course to the cathedral, attended by deputations from her, TRIBUTARY STATES, by 
all the dignitaries and public functionaries of the city; and the AMBASSADORS from 
all the various courts of Europe and Asia.” 
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of King’s Bench, which is most brilliantly illuminated. In the course of 


d the 
this act are danced the Minuet de la Cour, by the Lady Mayoress an 
died on of an Alderman, and a Spanish Bolero, by Mr. Deputy 


[July, 





, of 


Portsoken ward ;t and the whole is concluded by a . 
GRAND EMBLEMATICAL AND ALLEGORICAL VISION, 
and a 
SHOWER OF FIRE. } 


p.* 





+ The announcement of a dance is an allowable mode of attraction toa Theatre-Royal. 
In the Drury Lane Installation we find ** In act 1, an Irnisn JiG.”’. 


* The shower of fire would seem 
eept, perhaps, as affording a foretas 


as inappropriate in the Court of King’s Bench (ex- 
te to the lawyers) as visions and allegories in the 


Drury Lane fuc-simile of the installation of the Knights of St. Patrick ; but the author 


sets all to rights by a marginal note in his MS. where he says, 


*¢ People don’t go to 


think at these things—they must always end with a crash, no matter how, or why, or 
wherefore—any thing will do, so it be but like the last scene of a pantomime. 








THE FALLS OF OHIOPYLE. 


On the west of the Alleghany 
mountains rise the branches of the 
Youghiogeny river. ‘The surround. 
ing country is fertile and woody, and 
presents strong attractions for the 
sportsman, as does also the river, 
which abounds in fish. These were the 
principal considerations which induced 
me, in the autumn of the year 1812, 
to ramble forth with my dog and 
gun, amid uninhabited solitudes al- 
most unknown to human footsteps, 
and where nothing is heard but the 
rush of winds and the roar of waters. 
On the second day after my depar- 
ture from home, pursuing my amuse- 
ment on the banks of the river, I 
chanced to behold a small boat, fast- 
ened by a rope of twisted grass to the 
bank of the stream. I examined it, 
and finding it in good condition, I 
determined to embrace the opportu- 
nity that presented itself of extending 
my sport, and my fishing tackle was 
put in requisition. 1 entered the di- 
minutive vessel, notwithstanding the 
remoustrances of my four-footed com- 
panion, who, by his barking, whining, 
and delay in coming on board, seem- 
ed to entertain manifold objections to 
the conveyance by water,—a circum- 
stance which somewhat surprised 
me. At last, however, his scruples 
being overcome, he entered into the 
boat, and we rowed off. 

My success fully equalled my ex- 
ae and evening overtook me 
efore IL thought of desisting from 
my employment. But there were at- 
tractions to a lover of nature which 








forbade my leaving the element on 
which I was gliding along. I have 
mentioned that it was autumn ; im- 
mense masses of trees, whose fading 
leaves hung trembling from the 
branches, ready to be borne away 
by the next gust, spread their dark 
brown boundary on every side. To 
me this time of the year is inde- 
scribably beautiful. I love to dwell 
upon those sad and melancholy as- 
sociations that suggest themselves to 
the mind, when nature in her garb of 
decay presents herself to the eye; it 
reminds us, that human pride, and 
human happiness, like the perishing 
things around us, are hastening 
rapidly on to their decline ; that the 
spring of life flies ; that the summer 
of manhood passeth away, and that 
the autumn of our existence lingers 
but a moment for the winter of death 
which shall close it for ever. The 
light winds that blew over the wa- 
ters curled its surface in waves that, 
breaking as they fell, dashed their 
sparkling foam in showers around. 
The sun was sinking behind the 
mountains in the west, and shone 
from amidst the surrounding clouds. 
His last rays glittered on the waters, 
and tinged with a mellow sombre 
lustre the umbered foliage of the 
trees. The whole scene spoke of 
peace and tranyuillity ; and I envy 
not the bosom of that man who could 
gaze upon it with one unholy thought, 
or let one evil feeling intrude upon 
his meditations. As I proceeded, the 
beauty of the surrounding objects 
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increased. Immense oaks twisted 
about their gigantic branches cover- 
ed with moss; lofty evergreens ex- 
panded their dark and gloomy tops, 
and smaller trees, and thick shrubs, 
filled up the spaces between the 
larger trunks, so as to form an almost 
impervious mass of wood and foliage. 
As the evening advanced, imagina- 
tion took a wider range and added to 
the natural embellishments. The 
obscure outline of the surrounding 
forests assumed grotesque forms, and 
fancy was busy in inventing impro- 
babilities, and clothing each ill-de- 
fined object in her own fairy guises. 
The blasted and leafless trunk of a 
lightning-scathed pine would assume 
the form of some hundred-headed 
giant about to hurl destruction on 
the weaker fashionings of nature. 
As the motion of the boat varied 
the point of view, the objects would 
change their figure, which again, from 
the same cause, would give way to 
another, aud another, and another, in 
all the endless variety of lights and 
distances. Distant castles, chivalric 
knights, captive damsels, and attend- 
ants, dwarfs and squires, with their 
concomitant monsters, griffins, dra- 
gons, and all the creations of romance, 
were conjured up by the fairy wand 
of phantasy. Ona sudden, the moon 
burst forth in all her silvery lustre, 
and the sight of the reality effectually 
banished all less substantial visions. 
Thin transparent clouds, so light and 
fragile that they seemed scarce to 
afford a resting place for the moon- 
beams that trembled on them, glided 
along the sky; the denser masses 
that skirted the horizon were fringed 
with the same radiance ; while rising 
above them, the evening star twinkled 
with its solitary rays. I could not 
be said to feel pleasure ; # was rap- 
ture that throbbed in my heart at the 
view: my cares, my plans, my very 
existence, were forgotten in the flood 
of intense emotions that overwhelm- 
ed me at thus beholding in: their 
pride of loveliness the works of the 
creating Spirit. 

In the meantime the boat sailed 
rapidly onwards, with a velocity so 
much increased that it awakened my 
attention. This, however, I attri- 
buted to a rather strong breeze that 
had as up. My dog, who had 
since his entrance into the boat lain 
pretty quiet, began to disturb me 
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with his renewed barkings, fawnings, 
and supplicating gestures. I ima- 
gined that he wished to land, and as 
the air was becoming chill, I felt no 
objection to comply with his wishes. 
On looking around, however, and 
seeing no fit place of landing, I con 
tinued my course, hoping shortly to 
find some more commodious spot. 
Very great, however, was the dis- 
satisfaction of Carlo at this arrange- 
ment ; but in spite of his unwilling- 
ness he was obliged to submit, and 
we sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my ears were as- 
sailed bya distant rumbling noise, and 
the agitation of my companion redou- 
bled. For some time he kept up an in- 
terrupted howling, seemingly under 
the influence of great fear or of bodily 
pain. 1 now remarked, that though 
the wind had subsided, the rapidity 
of the boat’s course was not abated. 
Seriously alarmed by these circum- 
stances, I determined to quit the ri- 
ver as soon as possible, and sought 
with considerable anxiety for a place 
where I might by any means land. 
It was in vain; high banks of clay 
met my view on both sides of the 
stream, and the accelerated motion 
of the boat presented an obstacle to 
my taking advantage of any irregula- 
rities in them by which I might 
otherwise have clambered up to land. 
In a short time, my dog sprang over 
the side of the boat, and I saw hiza 
with considerable difficulty obtain a 
safe landing. Still he looked at me 
wistfully, and seemed undecided whe- 
ther to retain his secure situation or 
return to his master. 

Terror had now obtained complete 
dominion over me. The rush of the 
stream was tremendous, and I now 
divined too well the meaning of the 
noise which I have before mentioned. It 
was no longer an indistinct murmur ; 
it was the roar of a cataract, and I 
shuddered, and grew cold to think of 
the fate to which I was hurrying, 
without hope or succour, or a twig to 
catch at to save me from destruction. 
In a few moments, I should in all 
probability be dashed to atoms on 
the rocks, or whelmed amid the boil- 
ing waves of the waterfall. I sicken- 
ed at the thought of it. I had heard 
of death. I had seen him in various 
forms. I had been in camps where 
he rages ; but never till now did he 
seem so terrible. Still the beautiful 
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face of nature which had tempted me 
to my fate was the same. The clear 
sky, the moon, the silvery and fleecy 
clouds were above me, and high in 
the heaven, with the same dazzling 
brightness, shone the star of evening, 
and in their tranquillity seemed to 
deride my misery. My brain was 
oppressed with an unusual weight, 
and a clammy moisture burst out 
over my limbs. I Jost all sense 
of surrounding objects, a mist was 
over my eyes—but the sound of the 
waterfall roared in my ears, and 
seemed to penetrate thréugh my 
brain. Then strange fancies took 
possession of my mind. Things, of 
whose shape I could form no idea, 
would seize me, and whirl me around 
till sight and hearing fled. Then I 
would start from the delusion as from 
a dream, and again the roar of the 
cataract would ring through my ears. 
These feelings succeeded each other 
with indefinite rapidity, for a very 
few minutes only could have elapsed 
from the time 1 became insensible to 
the time of my reaching the water- 
fall. Suddenly, I seemed rapt along 
with inconceivable swiftness, and, in 
a moment, I felt that I was descend- 
ing, or rather driven headlong, with 
amazing violence and rapidity. Then 
a shock as if my frame had been rent 
in atoms succeeded, and all thought 
or recollection was annihilated. I 
recovered, in some degree, to find 
myself dashed into a watery abyss, 
from which I was again vomited 
forth to be again plunged beneath 
the waves, and again cast up. As I 
rose to the surface, I saw the stars 
dimly shining through the mist and 
foam ; and heard the thunder of the 
falling river. I was often, as well as 
I can remember, partly lifted from 
the water, but human nature could 
not bear such a situation long, and I 
became gradually unconscious of the 
shocks which I sustained. I heard 
no longer the horrible noise, and in- 
sensibility afforded me a relief from 
my misery. 

It was long before I again expe- 
rienced any sensation. At last I 
awoke, as it seemed to me, froma 
long and troubled sleep. But my 
memory was totally ineffectual to 
explain to me what or where I was. 
So great had been the effect of what 
I had undergone, that I retained not 
the slightest idea of my present or 


former existence. I was like a man 
newly born, in full possession of his 
faculties ; I felt all that consciousness 
of being, yet ignorant of its origin, 
which I imagine a creature placed in 
the situation I have supposed would 
experience. I know not whether 1 
make myself intelligible in this im- 
perfect narrative of my adventure, 
but some allowance will, I trust, be 
made in consideration of the novel 
situation and feelings which I have 
to describe. 

I looked around the place in which 
I was. I lay on a bed of coarse 
materials, in a small but airy cham- 
ber. By slow degrees, I regained 
my ideas of my own existence and 
identity ; but I was still totally at a 
loss to comprehend by what means 
1 came into such a situation. Of my 
sailing on the river—of my fears and 
unpleasant sensations, and of being 
dashed down the falls of Ohiopyle, 
I retained not the slightest recollec- 
tion. I cast my eyes around, in 
hopes of seeing some person who 
could give me some information of 
my situation, and of the means by 
which I was placed in it—but no one 
was visible. My next thought was 
to rise and seek out the inhabitants of 
the house ; but, on trial, I found that 
my limbs were too weak to assist me, 
and patience was my only alterna- 
tive. 

After this, I relapsed into my 
former insensibility, in which state I 
continued a considerable time. Yet 
I had some occasional glimpses of 
what was passing about me. I 
had some floating reminiscences of 
an old man, who, I thought, had 
been with me, and a more perfect 
idea of a female form, which had 
flitted around me. One day, as I lay 
half sensible on my bed, I saw this 
lovely creature approach me ; I felt 
the soft touch of her fingers on my 
brow, and though the pressure was 
as light as may be conceived from 
human fingers, it thrilled through 
my veins, and lingered in my con- 
fused remembrance; the sound of 
her voice, as she spoke in a low tone 
a few words to the old man, was 
music to me—her bright eyes, tem< 
pare with the serenity of a pure and 

lameless mind, beamed upon me 
with such an expression of charity 
and benevolence as I had never bes 


fore beheld. During the whole time 
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of my illness, those white fingers, 
those bright blue eyes, and the sound 
of that voice, were ever present to 
my diseased imagination, and exerted 
a ar | influence over my distem- 
pered feelings. 

At length the darkness that had 
obscured my mind and memory 
passed away ; I was again sensible, 
and could cail to mind with some 
little trouble a considerable part of 
the accidents that had befallen me. 
Still, however, of my reaching the 
edge of the rock over which the full 
stream rushes with fearful violence, of 
the shock which I experienced when 
dashed down the cataract, and of my 
terrible feelings, I had a very slight 
and confused idea. I now longed 
more ardently than before for some 
one with whom I might converse 
about these strange occurrences, and 
from whom I might gather infor- 
mation concerning those things which 
were unknown tome. My strength 
being in some degree recruited, I en- 
deavoured to rise, and succeeding in 
the attempt, examined the room in 
which I lay, but no one was there ; 
my next labour (and a work of la- 
bour I found it) was to put on some 
clothes which I found deposited on a 
chair. Being equipped, therefore, as 
fully as circumstances would admit, 
I commenced my operations. My 
first step was to enter into an adjoin- 
ing room, which, fearful of tres- 
passing on forbidden ground, I did 
with some trepidation. This room 
was, however, likewise destitute, as 
I thought, of inhabitants ; and I was 
about to retire, when the barking of 
a dog arrested my attention, and 
turning round, I beheld with no small 
satisfaction my old fellow-traveller, 
Carlo. Shall I attempt to describe 
our meeting? It was the language of 
the heart, inexpressible in words, 
that spoke in the sparkling eyes and 
joyous gambols of my dog, and I 
was busily engaged in patting and 
caressing him, when, turning round, I 
perceived that our privacy had been 
intruded on. The beautiful crea- 
ture on whom my wandering fancy 
had dwelt stood looking at us, sup- 
porting with one arm the old man, 

er father, while, on the other, hung 
a basket of flowers. I stood gazing 
at them, without speaking. I know 
not what magic made me dumb—but 


not a word escaped my lips. She 





was the first to speak, and expressed 
her joy at seeing me able to depart 
from my couch; chiding me at the 
same time for so doing without leave. 
She smiling said, “ I am, at present, 
your physician, and I assure you that 
I shall exercise the power which I 
have over you, as such, in as rigorous 
a mamuer as possible.” ‘* But,” added 
the father, “‘ we should not thus sa- 
lute a guest by threatening him with 
subjection ; he is our guest, and not 
our captive. By this time, I had re- 
covered the use of my tongue, and 
began to express my gratitude for 
this kindness, and my sorrow at the 
trouble which I was conscious I must 
have occasioned to them. But my 
politeness was cut short by the frank 
assurances of my host, reiterated more 
gently, but not less warmly by his 
lovely daughter. Carlo and I were 
now separated, much against the 
wishes of both, but my fair physician 
was inexorable, and I was compelled 
to turn in again, in seaman’s phrase, 
till the morrow, and to suspend for 
the same time my curiosity. 

The next day at length came, and 
I requested my entertainers to favour 
me with answers to the questions 
which I should propose to them. They 
smiled at my eagerness, aud promised 
to satisfy my curiosity. It was easily 
done. ‘The old man had a son, who, 
passing by the Fails of Ohiopyle 
some nights before, in the evening, 
was attracted by the moanings and 
lamentations of a dog, and descend- 
ing to the bottom of the fall, per- 
ceived me at the river-side, where I 
had been entangled among some 
weeds and straggling roots of trees. 
From this situation, he had great 
difficulty, first, in rescuing me, and, 
having succeeded in that point, in 
carrying me to his father’s dwelling, 
where I had lain several days, till by 
his daughter’s unremitting attention 
(the old man himself being unable 
materially to assist me, and the son 
compelled to depart from home on 
urgent business), I had been restored, 
if not to health, to a state of compa- 
rative strength. Such were the facts 
which I contrived to gather from the 
discourse of my host and his daugh- 
ter, notwithstanding their softening 
down, or slightly passing over every 
thing the relation of which might 
seem to claim my gratitude, or tend 
to their own praise. As to thems 
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selves, my host was a Pennsylvanian 
farmer, who, under pressure of mis- 
fortune, had retired to this spot, 
where the exertions of the son suf- 
ficed for the support of the whole 
family, and the daughter attended to 
the household duties, and to the com- 
fort of the father. 

When the old man and his daugh- 
ter had answered my queries, I re- 
newed my thanks, which were, how- 
ever, cut short. If they had been of 
service to a fellow-creature, it was in 
itself a sufficient reward, even if 
they had suffered any inconvenience 
from assisting me (which they as- 
sured me was not the case). Many 
other good things were said at the 
time, which I forget, for--shall I 
confess it ? the idea that all that had 
been done for me was the effect of 
mere general philanthropy displeased 
me. WhenI looked at the lovely 
woman who had nursed me with sis- 
ter-like affection, I could not bear 
to reflect that any other placed in a 
similar situation might have been be- 
nefited by the same care, and have 
been watched over with equal atten- 
tion, and greeted with the same good- 
natured smile ; that I was cared for 
no more than another, and valued 
merely as a being of the same spe- 
cies with themselves, to whom, equally 
with any other, their sense of duty 
taught them to do good. 

In a day or two my health was so 
much improved, that I was permitted 
to walk out in the small garden which 
surrounded the cottage. Great was 
my pleasure in looking at this hum- 
ble dwelling ; its thatched roof, with 

atches of dark green moss and 
eautiful verdure; its white walls, 


and chimney with the wreaths of 
smoke curling above it; the neat 
glazed windows ; the porch, and its 
stone seat at the door; the clean 
pavement of white pebbles before it ; 
the green grass-plat edged with shells, 
and stones, and flowers, and gemmed 
with “* wee modest” daisies, and 
the moss-rose tree in the middle, 
were to me objects on which my ima- 
gination could revel for ever, and I 
sighed to think that I must shortly 
part from them. It remained for 
me in some manner to show my gra- 
titude before I parted from my bene- 
volent host ; but I was long before I 
could settle the thing to my mind. I 
felt unhappy, too, at the thought of 
leaving the old man, and his beau- 
tiful and good daughter ; “ and yet it 
cannot be helped,” I repeated again 
and again. How happy I should 
be,” I thought, “ in this lovely spot, 
and perhaps, the daughter "—dare a 
man at first acknowledge even to 
himself that he is in Jove? “ And 
why should I not be happy?” 

I am now married, need I say 
to whom? And the white-washed 
cottage, with its mossy thatch, has 
the same attractions for me; nay, 
more, for it is endeared by the ties of 
love, of kindred, and of happiness. I 
have lived in it nine years ; my chil- 
dren flock around me ; my wife loves 
me ; and her father is happy in seeing 
her happy. Her brother is flourish- 
ing in his business, and none in our 
family are dissatisfied, or in want. 
Often do I thank God for my bless- 
ings, and look back with pleasure to 
the day when I passed the Falls of 
Ohiopyle. 


——— 
—_— ae 


SONNET, TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Ir seemeth like Enchantment thus to go 
Into the calm lull’d woods, when all's asleep 
Save thou, lone minstrel of fictitious woe, 
Shade-loving Philomel, who seem’st to weep 
Thy bosom’s deep wrung sufferings.--O thy voice, 
Like Angel Pity’s from some drooping cloud, 
Doth bid the sullen heart of him rejoice 
Who shuns like thee the vile obnoxious crowd ;— 
Where all is glitter, noise, and waste of wind ; 
Where Love is aped by false-faced courtesy, 
Where Folly’s converse loads the sickening wind, 
And Fashion rules with mean servility :— 
O what a break of bondage—here entwined 


With boughs, to sit, sweet Bird, and list thy harmony. 
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A VOICE FROM ST. HELENA. 
By Barry E. O'Meara, Esq. late Surgeon to the Emperor Napoleon. 


Tris work, from which, our read- 
ers will recollect, some extracts were 
given in our last, is on the eve of pub- 
lication, but has not yet made its 
appearance. We ayail ourselves 
therefore of the copy in our posses- 
sion to lay before our readers a 
further selection from its contents. 
The work purports to be a com- 
pilation of Napoleon’s private ob- 
servations during the first three 
years of his captivity at St. Helena, 
taken down upon the spot each day, 
immediately after the narrator parted 
from his company. It is a simple, 
unadorned narrative of the conver- 
sations of Napoleon, not spoiled or 
brought into suspicion by any at- 
tempt at finery,—it is the Boswelliana 
of Bonaparte, unalloyed by the 
(certainly amusing) egotism of the 
northern biographer. To the work 
is prefixed a fac-simile of Napoleon’s 
manuscript of the following sentence, 
the original of which is in the author’s 
possession. 

Je prie mes parens et amis de croire tout 
ce que le Docteur O'Meara leur dira rela- 
tivement a la position ou je me trouve et 
aux sentimens que je conserve. S’il voiec 
ma bonne Louise je la prie de permettre 
qu'il lui baise les mains. 

Le 25 Juillet, 1818. 

This speaks clearly the high con- 
fidence which Napoleon placed in 
the person to whom it was given, and 
contirms the strong internal evidence 
which every page presents of its au- 
thenticity. In addition to this, there 
is the attestation of Mr. Holmes, the 
agent of Napoleon in this country, 
that he received the original manu- 
script from St. Helena long before 
the arrival of Mr. O’Meara in Eng- 
land, a proof that the compilation 
was no afterthought. We think 
Mr. O'Meara has only acted justly 
towards himself, and respectfully to- 
wards the public, in producing those 
vouchers for the credit which he de- 
mands from them: but the trouble 
was scarcely necessary ; there are so 
many anecdotes which none but Na- 
poleon could tell—so many phrases, 


NAPOLEON. 


‘which none but Napoleon could use 


—such intensity of diction, and varie- 
~ of aynies and interesting dis- 
ox. VI. 





closure, that it is difficult to refuse 
assent. The very nature of the 
work renders it necessarily most 
curious — there has not been a public 
event for the last thirty years—an 
actor of any distinction upon the po- 
litical seene—a general of any fame 
-—a minister of aiiy eminence— a bat- 
tle—a court—a treaty, or in short, 
an occurrence of any national interest 
whatever, which we have not Napo- 
leon sketching for us in his own pro- 
per person, with all the rapidity and 
familiarity of conversation. The 
most minute details of his youth, his 
elevation, his prosperity, and his fall 
— the characters with whom he either 
combated or associated—the dif- 
ferent members of his own family, 
their faults and their capabilities— 
the crimes of which he was accused 
with his own defences, the failures 
which he fell into, the achievements 
which he executed, and the plans 
which he had in prospect, are all de- 
veloped with most interesting mi- 
nuteness. One circumstance has 
struck us forcibly, as we have no 
doubt it will every one else on a pe- 
rusal of this book, and that is, the 
facility of intercourse which Napo- 
leon admitted, and his extreme come 
municativeness upon every subject ; 
to be sure, it is natural enough that 
aman like him, after the surprising 
activity of the life he led, might wis 
to relieve the rigours of his confine- 
ment by a recurrence to the scenes in 
which he was so distinguished, thus 
as it were stealing a balm for the 
present from the memory of the past; 
still we did not expect to meet with 
so entire an absence of reserve. It 
is time, however, to allow the rea- 
der to judge for himself by some out 
of the numberless entertaining anec- 
dotes with which these volumes 
abound. We should perhaps men- 
tion that the book is written in the 
unassuming but natural form of a 
diary. The following are some of 
his opinions of the person to whom 
perhaps in the world he was most 
attached—the Empress Josephine. 
Had some conversation with him rela- 


tive to the Empress Josephine, of whom he 
spoke . terms the most affectionate. His 
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‘irst acquaintance with that amiable being, 
commenced after the disarming of the sec- 
tions ia Paris, subsequently to the 13th of 

Jendeniare, 1795. ** A boy of twelve or 
thirteen years old presented himself to me,” 
continued he, ** and entreated that his fa- 
ther’s sword (who had been a general of 
the republic) should be returned. I was 
so touched by this affectionate request, 
that I ordered it to be given to him. This 
boy was Eugene Beauharnois. On seeing 
the sword, he burst into tears. I felt so 
much affected by his conduct, that I noticed 
and praised him much. <A few days after- 
yards his mother came to return me a Visit 
of thanks. 1 was much struck with her 
eppearance, and still more with her esprit. 
‘This first impression was daily strengthen- 
ed, and marriage was not long in follow- 
ing.’ Vol. i. p. 180. And again—* Jo- 
sephine was subject to nervous attacks 
when in affliction. She was really an 
siniable woman—elegant, charming and 
affable. Era la dama la piu graziosa di 
Mrancia. She was the goddess of the toi- 
let; all the fashions originated with her ; 
every thing she put on appeared elegant ; 
and she was so kind, so humane—she was 
the best woman in France.” In another 
place he says of her,—*‘* Josephine died 
worth about eighteen millions of francs. 
She was the greatest patroness of the fine 
arts that had been known in France for a 
series of years. She had frequently little 
disputes with Denon and even with myself, 
as she wanted to procure fine statues and 
pictures for her own gallery instead of the 
Museum. Now I always acted to please 
the people; and whenever I obtained a 
tine statue or a valuable picture I sent it 
there for the bencfit of the nation. Josephine 
was Grace personified. Every thing she 
did was with a peculiar grace and delicacy. 
f never saw her act inclegantly during the 
whole time we lived together. She had 
grace even en se couchant. Her toilet was 
a perfect arsenal, and she effectually de- 
tended herself against the assaults of time.” 
Vol. ii. p. 101. 


Of Marie Louise also he seems to 
have been very fond. The author 
relates that, he made him read to 
him three several times, out of the 
Observer Newspaper, an account ot 
her having fallen off her horse into 
the Po and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing; an accident by which he ap- 
peared much affected. We have al- 
ready seen that her own picture and 
that of her son decorated his mantel- 
piece ; he had subsequently received 
irom Europe a bust of young Napo- 
leon, upon which he used to gaze at 
times with the most tender expres- 
sion of affection. Napoleon seemed 


rJuly, 
fully impressed with an opinion that 
his affection for Marie Louise was re- 
turned to the last; and if the story 
which he relates be true, it is indeed 
highly to her honour. 


** T have," continued he, ** been twice 
married. Political motives induced me to 
divorce my first wife, whom I tenderly 
loved. She, poor woman, fortunately for 
herself, died in time to prevent her witness 
ing the last of my misfortunes. Let Marie 
Louise be asked with what tenderness and 
affection I always treated her. After her 
forcible separation from me, she avowed 
in the most feeling terms to * * * * her 
ardent desire to join me, extolled with 
many tears both myself and my conduct to 
her, and bitterly lamented her cruel separa- 
tion, avowing her ardent desire to join me 
in my exile.” 

Of his own family, and particular- 
ly of the females, he appears to have 
been fond of indulging the recollec- 
tion. 


‘* My excellent mother,” said he, ** is 
a woman of courage and of great talent, 
more of a masculine than a feminine na- 
ture, proud and high minded. She is ca- 
pable of selling every thing even to her 
chemise for me. I allowed her a million a 
year, besides a palace, and giving her many 
presents. To the manner in which she 
formed me at an early age I principally 
owe my subsequent elevation. My opinion 
is, that the future good or bad conduct of 
a child depends entirely upon the mother. 
She is very rich. Most of my family con- 
sidered that I might die, that accidents 
might happen, and consequently took care 
to secure something. They have preserved 
a great part of their property.” Of Joseph 
he thus speaks. ‘* His virtues and talents 
are those of a private character; and for 
such nature intended him: he is too good 
to be a great man. He has no ambition. 
He is very like me in person, but hand- 
somer. He is extremely well informed, 
but his learning is not that which is fitted 
for a king; nor is he capable of command- 
ing an army.” Vol. i. p. 232. 

It is a curious fact, that Napoleon 
besought Mr. O'Meara to collect for 
him every book he could in which he 
was libelled, and read and comment- 
ed on them continually, sometimes 
seriously refuting them, but much 
oftener in strains of ridicule. Occa- 
sionally some very awkward stories 
came out about the authors. We 
shall only extract one relating to 
Madame de Staél, 

** Madame de Stiel,” said he, “ was a 
woman of considerable talent and great 
ambition ; but so extremely intriguing and 
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restless, as to give rise to the observation, 
that she would throw her friends into the 
sea, that at the moment of drowning she 
might have an opportunity of saving them. 
T was obliged to banish her from court. At 
Geneva, she became very intimate with my 
brother Joseph, whom she gained by her 
conversation and writings. When I re- 
turned from Elba, she sent her son to be 
presented to me on purpose to ask payment 
of two millions, which her father Neckar 
had lent out of his private property to 
Louis XVI. and to offer her services, pro- 
vided I complied with this request. As I 
knew what he wanted, and thought that I 
could not grant it without ill-treating others 
who were in a similar predicament, I did 
not wish to see him, and gave directions 
that he should not be introduced. How- 
ever, Joseph would not be denied, and 
brought him in in spite of this order, the 
attendants at the door not liking to refuse 
my brother, especially as he said that he 
would be answerable for the consequences. 
{ received him very politely, heard his 
business, and replied, that I was very 
sorry it was not in my power to comply 
with his request, as it was contrary to the 
laws, and would do an injustice to many 
others. Madame de Stiel was not however 
contented with this. She wrote a long let- 
ter to Fouché, in which she stated her 
claims, and that she wanted the money in 
order to portion her daughter in marriage 
to the Duc de Broglie, promising that if I 
complied with her request, I might com. 
mand her and hers; that she would bc 
black and white for me. Fouché commu- 
nicated this, and advised me strongly to 
comply, urging that in so critical a time 
she might be of considerable service. I 
answered, that I would make no bargains. 
“* Shortly after my return from the con- 
quest of Italy,’’ continued he, “* I was 
accosted by Madame de Stiel in a large 
company, though at that time I avoided 
going out much in public. She followed 
me every where, and stuck so close that I 
could not shake her off. At last she asked 
me, ‘ who at this moment is la premiere 


Jemme du monde?’ intending to pay a 


compliment to me, and expecting that I 
would return it. I looked at her, and 
coldly replied, ‘ she who has borne the 
greatest number of children,’ turned round, 
and left her greatly confused and abashed. 
fe concluded by observing, that he could 
not call her a wicked woman, but that she 
was a restless intrigante, possessed of con- 
siderable talent and influence.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 65—67.) 

_Napoleon, however, did not content 
himself with merely retorting on the 
motives of his traducers. Where- 
ever there appeared any colour for 
the accusation he went at length into 
the real facts, stating what took place, 
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and what he had to say in his vindi- 
cation. Thus the three great accu- 


sations against him, the poisoning of 


the soldiers, the massacre of the 
Turks, and the death of the Duke 
D’Enghien, he minutely enters into. 
He states the circumstances which 
gave rise to the report of the first, 
which he asserts never happened at 
all, and adds that there is no person 


in England now more convinced of 


its falsehood then the person who 
gave it the greatest circulation here, 
Sir Robert Wilson. If this be the 
fact, Sir R. Wilson is called upon by 
every feeling which ought to actuate 
an honourable man to come forward 
manfully and confess his misinforma- 
tion. The destruction of 1200 Turks 
he avows and justifies ; appealing to 
every military man in Europe for his 
justification : but war, we are afraid, 
has little connection with morality. 
Alluding to the death of the Duke 
D’Enghien, he says he was clearly im- 
plicated in the conspiracy of Pichegru 
and Moreau. We take at random 
one passage on this subject; which 
is, however, frequently discussed by 
Napoleon at much greater length. 
We must premise that he uniformly 
imputes the denouément to the per- 
severing instigation of Talleyrand. 


“Tt was found out,’’ continued Napo- 
leon, “ by the confession of some of the 
conspirators, that the Duc d’Enghien was 
an accomplice, and that he was only wait- 
ing on the frontiers of France for the news 
of my assassination, upon receiving whick 
he was to have entered France as the king’s 
lieutenant. Was I to suffer that the Count 
d’Artois should send a parcel of miscreants 
to murder me, and that a prince of his 
house should hover on the borders of the 
country I governed, in order to profit by my 
assassination ? According to the laws of 
nature, I was authorized to cause him to 
be assassinated in retaliation for the nu- 
merous attempts of the kind that he had 
before caused to be made against me. ft 
gave orders to have him seized. Ile was 
tried and condemned by a law made long 
before I had any power in France. He 
was tried by a military commission formed 
of all the colonels of the regiments then in 
garrison at Paris. He was accused of 
having borne arms agairst the republic, 
which he did not deny. When before the 
tribunal, he behaved with great bravery. 
When he arrived at Strasburg, he wrote a 
letter to me, in which he offered to discover 
every thing if pardon were granted to him, 
said that his family had lost their claims 
for a long time, and concluded by offering 
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his services to me. This letter was deli- 
vered to ‘Talleyrand, wh concealed it until 
after his execution. liad Uie Count d’Ar- 
tois been in his place, he 1 wuld have suf- 
fered the same fate ; and were I now placed 
under similar circumstances, I would act 
in a similar manner \s the police,” 
added Napoleon, ** did not like to trust to 
the evidence of Mehée de la Touche a- 
lone, they sent Captain Rosey, a man in 
whose integrity they had every confidence, 
to Drake at Munich, with a letter from 
Mehce, which procured him an interview, 
the result of which contirmed Mchée’s 
statement, that he was concerned ina plot 
to ferrasser le premicr consul, no matter 
by what means.’ * (Vol. 1. p- 455, 454. 

But we gladly turn from these 
topi s to the sketches of character 
with which the book is filled. No- 
thing can be more amusing than 
some, or more intensely interesting 
than others. We question much 
whether they are not far better hit 
off in conversation as they appear, 


than if they had been the result of 


Jabour and deliberation. The cha- 
racter of Murat thus rapidly thrown 
off could not be improved by any 
polish :— 


I informed him that Colonel Macirone, 
aid-de-camp to Murat, had published some 
anecdotes of his late master. ‘* What 
does he say of me?"’ said Napoleon. | 
replied, that I had not scen the book, but 
had been informed by Sir Thomas Reade 
that he spoke ill of him. ‘* Oh,” said he, 
laughing, ** that is nothing; I am well 
accustomed to it. But what does he say 7” 
I] answered, it was asserted that Murat had 
imputed the loss of the battle of Waterlco 
to the cavalry not having been properly 
employed, and had said, that if he (Murat) 
had commanded them, the French would 
have gained the victory. ‘ It is very pro- 
bable,”’ replied Napoleon ; ** I could not 
be every where; and Murat was the best 
cavalry officer in the world. He would 
have given more impetuosity to the charge. 
There wanted but very little, I assure you, 
to gain the day forme. Enfoncer deux ou 
drois bataillons, and in all probability 
Murat would have effected that. There 
were not I believe two such officers in the 
world as Murat for the cavalry, and Drouot 
for the artillery. Murat was a most sin- 
gular character. Four and twenty years 
ago, when he was a captain, I made him 
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my aid-de-camp, and subsequently raised 
him to be what he was. He loved, J may 
rather say, adored we. In my presence he 
was as it were struck with awe, and ready 
to full at my feet. I acted wrong in 
having separated him from me, as without 
me, he was nothing. With me, he was 
my right arm. Order Murat to attack and 
destroy four or five thousand men in such a 
direction, it was done in a moment; but 
leave him to himself he was an imbecile 
without judgment. I cannot conceive how 
so brave a man could be so ache. He was 
no where brave unless before the enemy. 
There he was probably the bravest man in 
the world. His boiling courage carried 
him into the midst of the enemy, couvert 
de pennes jusqu’au clocher, and glittering 
with gold. How he escaped is a miracle, 
being as he was always a distinguished 
inark, and fired at by every body. Even 
the Cossacs admired him on account of his 
extraordinary bravery. Every day Murat 
was engaged in single combat with some ot 
them, and never returned without his sabre 
dropping with the blood of those whom he 
had slain. He was a paladine, in fact a 
Don Quixote in the field; but take him 
into the cabinet, he was a poltroon without 
judgment or decision. Murat and Ney 
were the bravest men I ever witnessed. 
Murat, however, was a much nobler cha- 
racter than Ney. Murat was generous and 
open; Ney partook of the canaille. Strange 
to say, however, Murat, though he loved 
me, did me more mischief than any other 
person in the world. When I left Elba, J 
sent a messenger to acquaint him with 
what I had done. Immediately he must 
attack the Austrians. The messenger went 
upon his knees to prevent him; but in 
vain. He thought me already master of 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and that 
he must make his peace, and not adhere to 
demi-mesures. Like a madman, he at- 
tacked the Austrians with his canaille, and 
ruined me. For at that time there was a 
negociation going on between Austria and 
me, stipulating that the former should re- 
main neuter, which would have been finally 
concluded, and I should have reigned un- 
disturbed. But as soon as Murat attacked 
the Austrians, the emperor immediately 
conceived that he was acting by my direc- 
tions, and indeed it will be difficult to 
make posterity believe to the contrary. 
Metternich said, ‘ Oh, the Emperor Na- 
poleon is the same asever. A man of iron. 
The trip to Elba has not changed him. 
Nothing will ever alter him: all or nothing 





* While the Duc d’Enghien was on his trial, Madame la Maréchale Bessiére said to 


Colonel Ordéner, who had arrested him, “* Are there no 


ible means to save that mal- 


Ju wreux ? Has his guilt been established beyond a doubt?” ‘ Madame,” replied 
Colonel Ordéner, “ I found in his house sacks of papers sufficient to compromise the 


half of France.”—The duke was executed in the morning, and not by torch-light as has 


been represented, 
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for him.’ Austria jomed the coalition, and 
I was lost. Murat was unconscious that 
my conduct was regulated by circumstances 
and adapted to them. He was like a man 
gazing at the scenes shifting at the opera, 
without ever thinking of the machinery be- 
hind, by which the whole is moved. He 
never however thought that his secession 
in the first instance would have been so in- 
jurious to me, or he would not have joined 
the allies. He concluded that I should be 
obliged to give up Italy and some other 
countries, but never contemplated my total 
ruin.” (Vol. ii. p. 94—-97.) 


There are many sketches of Mu- 
rat, but this is the best. It was 
Mr. O'Meara who communicated to 
Napoleon the intelligence of Murat’s 
death. “ He heard it,” says he, with 
calmness, and immediately demanded 
if he had perished on the field of bat- 
tle.” He afterwards remarked that 
the conduct of the Calabrese towards 
Murat was mercy compared with the 
treatment which he was experiencing. 
The following are descriptions of 
some of his generals and ministers. 


** Moreau,” said he, ** was an excellent 
general of division, but not fit to command 
a large army. With a hundred thousand 
men, Moreau would divide his army in 
different positions, covering roads, and 
would not do more than if he had only 
thirty thousand. Ile did not know hew to 
profit either by the number of his troops, 
or by their positions. Very calm and cool 
in the field, he was more collected and 
better able to command in the heat of an 
action than to make dispositions prior to it. 
He was often scen smoking his pipe in 
battle. Morcau was not naturally a man 
of a bad heart; Un bon vivant, mais il 
n’avait pas beaucoup de caractére. He 
was led away by his wife and another in- 
triguing Creole. His having joined Pi- 
chegru and Georges in the conspiracy, and 
subsequently having closed his life fighting 
against his country, will ever disgrace his 
memory. Asa general, Moreau was in- 
finitely inferior to Desaix, or to Kleber, or 
even to Soult. Of all the generals I ever 
had under me, Desaix and Kleber possessed 
the greatest talents; especially Desaix, as 
Kleber only loved glory, inasmuch as it 
was the means of procuring him riches and 
pleasures, whereas Desaix loved glory for 
itself and despised every thing else. De- 
saix was wholly wrapt up in war and glory. 
To him riches and pleasure were valueless, 
nor did he give them a moment's thought. 
He was a little black-looking man, about 
an inch shorter than I am, always badly 
dressed, sometimes even ragged, and de- 
» ee comfort or convenience. When in 

gypt, 1 made him a present of a complete 
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field-equipage several times, but he always 
lost it. Wrapt up in a cloak, Desaix 
threw himself under a gun, and slept as 
contentedly as if he were in a_ palace. 
For him luxury had no charms. Upright 
and honest in all his proceedings, he was 
called by the Arabs, the just sultan. He 
was intended by nature for a great general. 
Kleber and Desaix were a loss irreparable 
to France. Had Kicber lived, your army 
in Egypt would have perished. Had that 
imbeciie Menou attacked you on your land- 
ing with twenty thousand men, as he 
might have done, instead of the division 
Lanusse, your army would have been only 
a meal for them. Your army was seven- 
teen or eighteen thousand strong, without 
cavalry.” (Vol. 1. p. 237, 238.) 

I asked his opinion of Clarke. He ree 
plied, ‘* he is nut a man of talent, but he 
1s laborious and useful in the burcaxn. He 
is, moreover, incorruptible, and saving of 
the public money, which he never has ape 


propriated to his own use. He is an exe. 


cellent redacicur. He is not a soldier, 
however, nor do I believe that he ever saw 
a shot fired in his life. He is infatuated 
with his nobility. He pretends that he is 
descended from the ancient kings of Scot- 
land, or Ireland, and constantly vaunts of 
his noble descent. A good clerk. I sent 
him to Florence as ambassador, where he 
employed himself in nothing but turning 
over the old musty records of the place, in 
search of proofs of the nobility of my fae 
mily, for you must know that they came 
from Florence. He plagued me with lete 
ters upon this subject, which caused me to 
write wo him to attend to the bus'ness for 
which he had been sent to Florence, and 
not to trouble his head or mine with his 
nonsense about nobility ; that I was the 
Jirst of my family. Notwithstanding this, 
he still continued his inquicies. When IE 
returned from Elba, lhe offered his services 
to me, but I sent him word that I would 
not employ any traiters, and ordered him 
to his estates.” I asked if he thought that 
Clarke would have served him faithfully. 
** Yes,”’ replied the emperor, ** as long as 
I was the strongest, like a great many 
others.” (Vol. i. p. 400, 401.) 


The following is his description of 
Carnot. 

A man laborious and sincere, but liable 
to the influence of intrigues and easily dee 
ceived. He had directed the operations of 
war, without having merited the exlogiums 
which were pronounced upon him, as he 
had neither the experience, nor the ha- 
bitude of war. When minister of war, he 
shewed but little talent, and had many 
quarrels with the minister of finance and 
the treasury; in all of which he was 
wrong. He left the ministry, convinced 
that he could not fulfil his station for want 
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wf money. He afterwards voted against 
the extablishment of the empire, but as his 
conduct was always upright, he never gave 
any umbrage to the government. During 
the prosperity of the empire, he never 
asked for any thing: but after the misfor- 
tunes of Russia, he demanded employ- 
ment, and got the command of Antwerp, 
where he acquitted himaclf very well. After 
Napoleon's return from Elba, he was mi- 
nister of the interior; and the emperor had 
every reason to be satisticd with his con- 
duct. Lic was faithful, a man of truth and 
probity, and laborious in his exertions. 
After the abdication, he was named one of 
the provisional government, but he was 
oud by the intriguers by whom he was sur- 
‘rounded. He had passed for an original 
wnongst his companions when he was 
‘young. He hated the nobles, and on that 
account had several quarrels with Robes- 


pierre, who latterly protected many of 


them He was member of the committee 
of public safety along with Robespierre, 
Couthon, St. Just, and the other butchers, 
and was the only one who was not de- 
nounced. He afterwards demanded to be 
included in the denunciation, and to be 
tried for his conduct, as well as the others, 
which was refused ; but his having made 
the demand to share the fate of the rest, 
gained him great credit. (Vol. L p. 186— 
t8e.) 

The characters of Fouché and Tal- 
leyrand are strongly and unfavour- 
ably drawn. The tollowing anecdote, 
if not probable, is at least amusing. 


Madame Talleyrand was a very fine 
woman, Lnglish or East Indian, but sotic 
and grossly ignorant. I sometimes asked 
Denon, whose works I suppose you have 
read, to breakfast with me, as I took a 
pleasure in his conversation, and conversed 
very freely with him. Now all the in- 
triguers acd speculators paid their court to 
Denon, with a view of inducing him to 
mention their projects or themselves in the 
course of bis conversations with me, think. 
ing that even being mentioned by such a 
man as Denon, for whom I had a great es- 
tegim, tight materially serve them. ‘Tal. 
leyrand, who was a great speculator, in- 
vited Denon to dinner. When he went 
home to his wife, he said, ‘my dear, I 
have invited Denon to dine. He is a great 
traveller, and you must say something 
handsome to him about his travels, as he 
may be useful to us with the emperor.’ 
His wife being extremely ignorant, and 
probably never having read any other book 
of travels than that of Robinson Crusoe, 
concluded that Denon could be nobody else 
than Robinson. Wishing to be very civil 
to him, she, before a large company, asked 
him divers questions about his man Friday ! 
Denon, astonished, did not know what to 


think at first, but at length discovered by 
her questions that she really imagined him 
to be Robinson Crusoe. His astonishment 
and that of the company cannot be de- 
scribed, nor the peals of laughter which it 
excited in Paris, as the story flew like wild- 
fire through the city, and even Talleyrand 
himself was ashamed of it. (Vol. i. p. 
434—436.) 

** At one time I had appointed Tallev- 
rand,” said he, ** to proceed on a mission 
to Warsaw, in order to arrange and or- 
ganize the best method of accomplishing 
the separation of Poland from Russia. He 
had several conferences with me respecting 
this mission, which was a great surprise to 
the ministers, as Talleyrand had no official 
character at the time. Having married one 
of his relations to the Duchess of Courland, 
Talleyrand was very anxious to receive the 
appointment, in order to revive the claims 
of the Duchess's family. However, some 
money transactions of his were discovered 
at Vienna, which convinced me that he 
was carrying on his old game and 
determined me not to employ him on 
the intended mission. I had designed at 
one time to have made him a cardinal, 
with which he refused to comply. Ma- 
dame Grand threw herself twice upon her 
knees before me, in order to obtain permis- 
sion to marry him, which I refused; but 
through the intreaties of Josephine, she 
succeeded on the second application. I 
afterwards forbade her the court, when I 
discovered the Genoa affair, of which I 
told you before. Latterly,”’ continued he, 
** Talleyrand sunk into contempt.” (Vol. i. 
p. 446, 447 ) 


The last character which we can 
afford to take out of these volumes, 
is that of his Majesty of Prussia. 


I asked him, if the king of Prussia was 
aman of talent. ** Who.” said he, * the 
king of Prussia ?”’ He burst into a fit of 
laughter. ‘* ZJc a man of talent! The 
greatest blockhead on earth. Un ignoran- 
taccio che non ha né telente, né informa- 
zione. A Don Quixote in appearance. I 
know him well. He cannot hold a conver- 
sation for five minutes.” (Vol. i. p. 102.) 


** When,” continued Napoleon, “ I 
was at Tilsit, with the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia, J was the most 
ignorant of the three in military affuirs. 
These two sovereigns, especially the King 
of Prussia, were completely cau fuit, as to 
the number of buttons there ought to be in 
front of a jacket, how many behind, and 
the manner in which the skirts ought to be 
cut. Nota tailor in the army knew better 
than King Frederic, how many measures of 
cloth it took to make a jacket. In fact,” 
continued he, laughing, ‘‘ I was nobody in 
comparison with them. They continually 
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tormented me with questions about matters 
belonging to tailors, of which I was en- 
tirely ignorant, though, in order not to af- 
front them, I answered just as gravely as 
if the fate of an army depended upon the 
cut of a jacket. When I went to see the 
King of Prussia, instead of a library, I 
found he had a large room, like an arsenal, 
furnished with shelves and pegs, in which 
were placed fifty or sixty jackets of various 
modes. Every day he changed his fashion, 
and put on a different one. He was a tall. 
dry looking fellow, and would give a good 
idea of Don Quixote. He attached more 
importance to the cut of a dragoon or a 
hussar uniform, than was necessary for the 
salvation of a kingdom. At Jena, his 
army performed the finest and most shewy 
manceuvres possible, but I soon put a stop 
to their coglioneric, and taught them, that 
to fight, and to execute dazzling maneuvres 
and wear splendid uniforms, were very dif- 
ferent affairs. If,’ added he, ** the French 
army had been commanded by a tailor, the 
King of Prussia would certainly have 
ined the day, from his superior know- 
Sie in that art; but as victories depend 
more upon the skill of the general com- 
manding the troops, than upon that of the 
tailor who makes their jackets, he conse- 
quently failed.” (Vol. ii. p. 48, 49.) 


It is a curious fact, and one morti- 
fying enough to human greatness, 
that Napoleon declared, that the hap- 
pat days he ever passed were when 

e was but a private man, “ living 
in a lodging near Paris.” Being 
asked by Mr. O'Meara, what was his 
happiest point of time after his ac- 
cession to the throne, he instantly 
replied, “the march from Cannes 
to Paris.” This, our readers will 
doubtless recollect, was after the 
expedition from Elba. He declares, 
that he had no idea of departing 
from Elba at first; and that, on the 
contrary, he would have contentedly 
remained there, had it not been for the 
numberless violations of the treaty of 
Fontainbleau by the allies; amongst 
the most prominent of which he enu- 
merates the following. He says, it was 
stipulated that all the members of his 
family should be permitted to follow 
him, and that this was violated by 
the almost instant seizure of his wife 
and child; that they were to have 
had the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, of which they were 
deprived ; that prince Eugene was 
to have had a principality in Italy, 
which was never given; that his 
mother and brothers were to receive 
pensions, which were withheld ; that 


his own private property, and the 
savings which he had made on the 
civil list, were to be preserved to him, 
but that on the contrary they were 
seized ; that the private property of 
his family was to be held sacred, 
but it was confiscated ; that the do- 
tations assigned to the army, on the 
Mont Napoleon, were to be pre- 
served, but they were suppressed ; 
that 100,000 francs, which were to 
be paid as pensions, to persons point- 
ed out by him, were never paid ; and 
last, that assassins were seut to Kiba 
to murder him. 

It must by no means be undere 
stood, that Napoleon uttered sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate censures upor 
those Englishmen who were opposed 
to him; even in acknowledging a 
repulse at Acre from Sir Sidney 
Smith, he speaks of him in terms of 
commendation, and says, ‘* he liked 
his character.”—-Of Lord Cornwallis 
his sentiments are quite enthusiastic — 
of Sir John Moore he said, that he was 
“a brave soldier, an excellent officer, 
and a man of talent, and that the few 
mistakes he made were probably inse- 

arable from the difficulties by which 
le was surrounded.”—Mr. Fox, he 
said, was so great and so good a man, 
that every member of his family seem- 
ed to have taken a tinge from his vir- 
tues.—Speaking of Admiral Sir Pul- 
teney Malcoli he said—*< his cowi- 
tenance bespeaks his heart, and 1 
am sure he is a good man; I never 
yet beheld a man of whom I so im- 
mediately formed a good opinion as 
of that fine, soldier-like old man— 
there is the face of an Englishman— 
a countenance, pleasing, open, im- 
telligent, frank, sincere.”"—Of Sir 
George Cockburn also, who appears 
to have done his duty strictly, but 
like a gentleman, he spoke in terms 
of commendation.—On the sub- 
jects both of his elevation and his 
fall, he is extremely minute and in- 
teresting. Our readers may recollect 
two reports, which in this country 
certainly gained considerable cur- 
rency; one, that Napoleon owed 
much of his rise to Barras; and the 
other, that he at one time in his 
early life offered his services to Eng- 
land. Both of these he declares to 
be “ romans,” and says, he did not 
know Barras till long after the siege 
of Toulon, where he was chiefly in- 
debted to Gasparin, the deputy for 
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Orange, who protected him against I ventured, said Mr. O'Meara, upon 
the jenorantacci, sent down by the another occasion, to express My surprise 
: to Napoleon, that the Empress Marie 
Louise had not made some exertion in his 
behalf. ‘* I believe,’’ replied the Em- 
peror, ** that Marie Louise is just as much 
a state prisoner as I am myself, except 
2. = ; that more attention is paid to decorum in 
men. On the subject of his fall, in the restraints impesed upon her. I have 
answer to a question from Mr. always had occasion to praise the conduct 
O'Meara, whether he did not con- of my good Louise, and I believe that 
sider Baron Stein as mainly instru- it is totally out of her power to assist me; 


Convention ; he goes on to say, that 
Paoli always anticipated his eleva- 
tion, and when he was a boy used 
frequently to pat him on the head 


and sav. You are one of Pliatarch s 


mental to it? he said immediately moreover, she is young and timorous. It 
‘& No—none but myself ever did me Was, perhaps, a misiertune to me, that I 


ah TE ee a 
anv harm: I was. | may say, the had not marned a sister of the kinperor 


. ; noar e xl 7.) >, f 7 
wily enemy to myself; my own pro- Alexa wes — 2 oer to me by Alex- 
; “vege to Moaxc ander himself, at Erfurth. But there were 
pects that expe ution to Moscow, .. ; ; ; EP . 
vig — 4 JInconveniences in that union, arising from 
and the accidents which happened 3 
F fall i her religion. I did not hke to allow a 
re W . »CcHUSeES O ny ‘lil. . ‘ . . » 
ae, Ve eae — Russian priest to be the confessor of my 
‘ 1 Ve j li nose i a7. . : . » 
Mmiay, Hows » Say, that those w 10 wife, as I considered that he would have 
made Ho opposition to ime, WHO been a spy in the Thuilleries for Alexander. 
” s+! , ved Seats ¢ ;' ; 
reaauy agi ed with me, entered mto Jt has been said, that my union with 
ali mv views, and submitted with Marie Louise was madea stipulation in the 
facility, were my greatest enemies; treaty of peace with Austria, which is not 


beceuse, by the facility of conquest true 1 should have spurned the idea. It 


they allorded, they encouraged me Was lirst proposed by the Emperor Francis 


‘- wo too fa ilew happy would  /simself, and by Metternich to Narbonne. 
it be for the world if kings re- In presenting to the public these 


flected upon this im time! In his anticipations of a very interesting 
exile, Napoleon seems to have so- work, we have not felt ourselves 
laced himself much with the idea called upon to exercise the office of 
that Marie Louise was still strongly a critic. Our object has been to give 
attached to him, and he was repeat- a general idea of the nature of the 





edly re to the mention oi the work, without engaging ourselves in 
King of Rome. political discussion. 

a f*e {> oho a-+} elt +> sere 
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ESTIENNE JODELLE. 


Tire dirst of the French poets, who cuba of Euripides, and that of Ninus 
made a figure in tragedy, was Es- inthe Semiramis of Manfredi and of 
tienne Jodelle. Tle was, as we have Voltaire. Cleopatra then enters with 
seen, the intimate ef Ronsard, and Eras and Charmium, and tells them 
had a place in the French Pleiad. that she has seen Anthony in adream, 
His Cleopatre, which was performed and that he calls her to follow him. 
in the presence of dlenry 1]. and his She declares her resolution to die ra- 
court, pleased that monarch so well, ther than be led in triumph by Oc- 
thet he immediately made the au- tavius Cesar. The other dramatis 
thor a present of five hundred crowns. persone are Octavius, Agrippa, Pro- 
On this occasion, a he-goat crowned  culeius, and a chorus of Alexandrian 
with ivy, lis beard and horns gilded, women. Octavius expostulates with 
was led in mock procession to Bac- her for her conduct towards Octavia, 
chus ; and the sacrilice accompanied the wife of Anthony. Cleopatra en- 
by a dithyrambie effusion from the deavours to appease him, by disco- 
muse oi Jan Antoine de Baif; allthis vering to him her treasures. Seleue- 
to the great scandal of the reformers. cus, one of her vassals, who is present, 
At the opening of this play, the ghost declares she has not shown the whole 
of Anthony appears, and ushersin the of them, on which the Queen cuffs 
argument in the same manner asthe and drags him by the hair, and he 
ghost of Polydorus does in the He- flies to Octavius for protection. The 
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indignation expressed by Cleopatra account given by Proculeius of her 
to Eras and Charmium against Oc- death, make up the rest of this tra- 
tarius when he is gone out; her re- gedy. 

solution to die, again repeated; her ] shall extract a short passage de< 
jamentation over Anthony; and the — scriptive of her sorrow and despair. 


Eras. Wa mort, o douce mort, mort seule guarison 
Des esprits oppressez dune estrange prison, 
Pourquoi souffres tu tant a tes droits faire tort ? 
T’avons nous fait offense, o douce et douce mort ? 
Pourquoy n’approches tu, o Parque trop tardive ? 
Pourquoy veux tu soufliir ceste bande captive, 
(Jui n’aura pas plustost le don de liberte, 
Que cet esprit ne soit par ton dard ecarte ? 
Haste doncg haste toy, vanter tu te pourres 
(Jue mesme sus Cesar une despouille auras: 
x > * = * * 
Cleopatre. Mourrons done cheres soeurs, ayant plustost ce cocur 
De servir a Pluton qu’a Cesar mon vainqueur, 
Mais avant que mourir faire il nous conviendra 
Les obseques d’Antoine, et puis mourir faudra 5 
Je Yay tantost mandé a Cesar, qui veult bien 
Que Monscigneur j*honore, helas! et Pami much. 
Abbaisse toy done ciel, et avant que je meure 
Viens voir le dernier ducil qu'il faut faire a ceste heure: 
Peutestre tu seras marry de m’estre tel, 
Te faschant de mon deuil estrangement mortel. 
Allons done cheres soeurs ; de pleurs, de cris, de larmes, 
Venons nous affoiblir, a fin qu’en ses alarines 
Nostre voisine mort nous soit ores moins dure, 
(Quand aurons demi fait aux esprits Ouverture. F. 245. 


ras. Wa death! O, gentle death ; death, only cure 
OF spirits sunk in a strange prison-house ; 
Why sufferest thou thy rights thus trampled on ? 
Say, have we wrong’d thee, gentle, gentle death? 
Why hastest not thy step, O lingering Fate ? 
Why wilt thou bear the durance of this bond, 
Which shall not know the boon of freedom, til! 
This spirit be deliver’d by thy dart ? 
Speed then, oh speed thee: thou shalt have to boast 
Phat thou hast e’en from Casar won a spoil. 
7 eS eS i * hd 
Cleopatra. Tet us then die, sweet sisters ; having rather 
The courage to serve Pluto than this Cesar ; 
But ere we die, it doth behove us make 
The obsequies of Anthony ; and then to die 
Becomes us. I’ve sent word hereof but now 
To Cesar, who consents that I should honour 
My master and—ah me! my lover thus. 
Stoop then, O heaven, and ere I die come see 
This the last mourning | shall ever make. 
Perhaps ‘twill grieve thee to have dealt thus with me, 
Repenting thee of such strange mortal sorrow. 
Come then, sweet sisters ; wailings, groans, and tears, 
Shall weaken us so much, that at the last 
Death will no longer scare us when we've made 
An opening for our spirits half way to meet him. 


There is in Maffei’s collection an have nothing to do with the business 
italian tragedy on the same subject, of the piece. Yet there is some pa- 
by the Cardinal Delfino. Itis full of thos in the description of Cleopatra's 
moral reflections, and the choruses death. 
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In the Didon, Jodelle’s other tra- rary with Jodelle, having oi born 
gedy, (which is written in the Alex- in 1504, and = in ron “ae 
andrine measure,) the speeches are L’Eugene, a come «dba cb 
long.and of ten tedious; but there is a mixture of low intrigue, 7: ecency, 
more of what we should call poetry in and profaneness. Of the last, one 
it than inthe tragedies of Corneille and sample will suffice. 

Racine, or than in the Didon of Le Avez vous en vosire inaison at 
Frane de Pompignan, who is one of Grand nombre Ge fils ?—Trois—Je prise 


the best of that school. Ce nombre qui est sainct. | 
La Didone and Ja Cleopatra occur In his sonnets, the conceits are 
in the catalogue of tragedies written strained, and the language rugged. 
by Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, to The following, I believe, Is as ~— : 
whose novels Shakspeare has been so from these imperfections as any © 
much indebted. He was contempo- the number. , 


J’aime le verd laurier, dont Mhyver ni la glace 
N’effacent la verdeur en tout victorieuse, 
Monstrant leternité a jamais bienheureuse 
Que le temps ny la mort ne change ny efface. 
J’aime du hous aussi Ja tousiours verte face, 
Les poignans eguillons de sa fucille espineuse: 
Jaime Je licrre aussi, et sa branche amoureuse, 
Qui le chesne ou le mur estroitement embrasse. 
J’aiine bien tous ces trois, qui tousiours verds ressemolent 
Aux pensers immortels, qui dedans moy s’assemblent, 
De toy que nuict et jour idelatre J’adore. 
Mais ma playe, et poincture, et le noeu qui me serre, 
Est plus verte, et poignante, et plus estroit encore ue 
Que n'est le verd Jauricr, ny le hous, ny le lierre. Sonnet xinn 


rege 


a 
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I love the bay-tree’s never-withering green, 
Which nor the northern blast nor hoary rime 
Effaceth ; conqueror of death and time ; 
Emblem wherein eternity is seen: 
I love the holly and those prickles keen 
On his gloss’d leaves that keep their verdant prime ; 
And ivy too I love, whose tendrils climb 
On tree or bower, and weave their amorous skreen. 
All three I love, which alway green resemble Ee 
Th’ immortal thoughts that in my heart assemble 
Of thee, whom still I worship night and day. 
But straiter far the knot that hath me bound, 
More keen my thorns, and greener is my wound, 
Than are the ivy, holly, or green bay. 





His Ode de la Chasse, au Roy, Les larmes luy tombent des yeux. (3 
contains much that would interest Et bien que pitié presqu’il face, 
those who are curious about the man- 5i faut-il que de telle chasse 
ner of sporting in that time. Sa mort soit le pris glorieux. 

The lively minuteness with which La mort du cerf se sonne, alors 
he has delineated the death of the Les monts, les vaux et les bois rendent 
stag, would do credit to the pencil of 1s bruyans et hautains accors, 

Sir Walter Scott. Que les trompes dans l’air espandent, 
On coupe et leve un des pieds droits, 
On abat l’orgueil de sa teste, 
Qui sont (Sire) de ta conqueste 
Les enseignes et premiers droits. 
F. 296. 











Aux trousses ja les chiens ardans 
Le tiennent, il est ja par terre, 

[ls le tirassent de leurs dents, 
Jouissans du fruit de leur guerre ; 














Now at his haunch the fleet hound hangs, 
Now on the earth behold him lie: 

They tear him with relentless fangs, 
Rejoicing in their victory. 
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Big drops are falling from his eyes ; 
d though well nigh we mourn his case, 
Behoveth that of such a chase 
His death must be the glorious prize. 


The stag’s death-note is sounded: then 
From mountain, valley, rock, and glen, 
Loud peals in thundering echoes sound, 
Which the raised clarions scatter round. 
One of his right feet shor away, 

The antlers from his forehead torn, 

Meet ensigns, Sire, thy pomp adorn ; 
Thy trophies in the bloody fray. 





From this poem most of the terms Jodelle was born at Paris in 1532, 
used in hunting and falconry’might and died ina state of poverty occa- 
probably be collected. sioned, I doubt, by his own indis~ 

Tous les mots de venerie, cretion, in 1573. The edition of his 

Ou d'autres chasses, soit pour voir, works, to which the above references 
Pour quester, pour poursuivre, ou prendre, have been made, is entitled, Les 
Et que nul vers ne peut comprendre, Oeuvres et Meslanges Poetiques 
Sont pris la pour un grand scavoir. d’Estienne Jodelle, Sieur du Lymo- 
F. 298. din. A Paris, chez Nicholas Ches- 

All words of venery, neau, rue sainct Jaques, a l’enseigne 
gs yor agen belong, b du Chesne verd, et Mamert Patisson, 
a es ee rue sainct Jean de Beauvais devant 


Or taking after weary race, . 
All that may not be told in song, les escholes de Decret. 1574. 


Are there esteem’d a goodly lore. 
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As I pass’d by at eve where yon old hall 

Stands mid the moonlight, with its batter’d top 
Streamer’d with woodbine—there I heard a groan. 
I oped the ancient door, look’d in, and lo! 

i i There sat an old man sore subdued by age, 

i In an old chair he sat, lean’d o'er a staff 

Cut by his school-boy knife, and polish’d bright 
By his hard palm. Nor did he look on me, 

But kept his gray eyes moveless on the ground, 
Heart-sick and spirit-troubled. By his side 

i Sat one of seventy years—a wither’d dame, 

tis And ever to his ear her lips she laid, 

4 Held her long, lean, and warning finger up, 

And mutter’d words which made the chill’d blood seek 
To mount his faded brow : much seem’d he moved ; 
| And ever her converse was of other years— 

oy The summer morn of life, and sunny days, 

Of deeds perform’d when that right arm of his, 
So sapless now, was flourishing and green. 

And on the other side, there 1 behel 

An ancient man and holy. Forth in awe 

He spread his palms—his old knees in the dust 
Knelt ; and his brow, where the meek spirit sat 
Of pious resolution, low was stoop’d 

Even till the snowy forelocks found the floor. 
And as I gazed, his gifted spirit pour’d 

A supplication forth. The sick man shudder’d, 
Cast his gray eyes around on every side, 
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Clench’d his weak hands, and agony within 

Sent the hot sweat-drops starting to his brow. 
And then he gave a groan, and sought to seek 
God's blessing, but his tongue spake not while he 
Pull’d o’er his sight his shaggy eye-brows down, 
Peered fearful in the dark and empty air, 

And lJook’d as he saw something. 


Tue great road from England in 
former times skirted the firth of Sol- 
way, pursued its wild and extraordi- 
nary way through one of the deepest 
and most dangerous morasses in 
Scotland, and emerging on the Caer- 
laverock side, conferred on the Kirk- 
gate of the good town of Dumfries the 
rank and opulence of a chiet street. 
Commanding a view of the winding 
and beautiful river Nith on one side, 
and of the green stately hills of Tin- 
wald and Torthorwold on the other, 
with their numerous villages and de- 
caying castles, this street became the 
residence of the rich and the far-de- 
scended— numbering among its peo- 
ple some of the most ancient and po- 
tent names of Nithsdale. The houses 
had in general something of a regal 
look—presenting a curious mixture 
of the Saxon and Grecian architec- 
ture, blending whimsically together 
in one place, or kept separate in all 
their native purity in another; while 
others of a different, but no less pic- 
turesque character towered up in 
peaked and ornamented Norman 
majesty, with their narrow turret 
stairs and projecting casements. But 
[ mean not to claim for the Kirkgate 
the express name of a regular street. 
Fruit trees frequently throwing their 
branches, loaded with the finest fruit, 
far into the way, and in other places 
antique porchways, shaded deep with 
yewtree, took away the reproach of 
‘* eternal mortar and stone,” and 
gave the whole a retired and a sylvan 
look. The presence of an old church, 
with its thick-piled grave stones, 
gave a gravity of deportment to the 
neighbourhood ; the awe inspired by 
a religious place was visible on the 
people. There was a_ seriousness 
mingled with their mirth— a reveren- 
tial feeling poured through their le- 
gends and their ballads. Their 
laughter was not so loud, nor their 
joy so stormy, as that of men in less 
hallowed places. The maidens danced 
with something of a chastened step, 
and sang with a devotional grace. 
The strings of that merry instrument 


which bewitched the feet of the 
wisest men, when placed under theleft 
ear of a Kirkgate musician, emitted 
sounds so perfectly in unison with 
devotion, that a gifted elder of the 
kirk was once known to sanction and 
honour it, by measuring a step or two 
to the joyous tune of “ An’ O to be 
married an’ this be the way.” Over 
the whole street, and farinto the town, 
was breathed much of that meek, 
austere composure, which the genius 
of ancient sculptors has shed on their 
divine performances. 

It was pleasant to behold the chief 
street of this ancient border town in 
its best days—those times of simpli- 
city and virtue, as one of the town 
baillies, a barber by trade, remarked, 
when every woman went with a 
cushioned brow and curled locks, and 
all the men flourished in full bottom- 
ed wigs. But the demon who pre- 
sides over the abasement oi streets 
and citiesentered into the empty place 
which the brain of a sheriff ought to 
have occupied, and the road was 
compelled to forsake the side of the 
Solway — the green fields of Caerlave- 
rock, and the ancient Kirkgate, and 
approach Dumfries through five miles 
of swamp, and along a dull, and 
muddy way, which all travellers 
have since learned to detest under 
the name of the Lochmabengate. 
From that hour, the glory of the old 
chief street diminished. The giddy 
and the gay forsook a place, where 
the chariot of thestranger, with its ac- 
companiment of running Jacquies and 
mounted grooms, was no longer seen: 
and the ancient inhabitants saw with 
sorrow theirnumbers gradually lessen, 
and their favourite street hasting to 
decay. A new and a meaner race 
succeeded — the mansions of the 
Douglasses, the Dalzells, the Max- 
wells, the Kirkpatricks, and the 
Herrieses, became the homes of the 
labouring man and the mechanic. 
Tapestried halls, and lordly rooms, 
were profaned by vulgar feet; and for 
the sound of the cittern, and the re- 
beck, the dull din of the weaver’s 
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loom, and the jarring clamour of the 
smith’s steel hammer, abounded. 

With this brief and imperfect no- 
tice we shall bid farewell to the an- 
cient splendour of the Kirkgate—it is 
with its degenerate days that our 
story has intercourse; and the persons 
destined to move, and act, and suffer, 
in our authentic drama, are among 
the humblest of its inhabitants. The 
time too with which our narrative 
commences and terminates, is a sea- 
son somewhat uncongenial for de- 
scriptive excursions. A_ ruinous 
street, and a labouring people, on 
whom the last night of December is 
descending in angry winds and cold 
sleets and snows, present few attrac- 
tions to dealers in genteel fictions, 
and few flowers, either natural or 
figurative, for embellishing a tale. 
With all these drawbacks we have 
one advantage, which a mind delight- 
ing in nature and truth will not will- 
ingly forego; the tale, humble and 
brief as it is, possesses truth beyond 
all power of impeachment, and fol- 
lows conscientiously the traditional 
and accredited narrative without 
staying to array it and adorn it in 
those vain and gaudy embellishments 
with which fiction seeks to encumber 
a plain and simple story. 

The night which brings in the new 
year to the good people of Dumfries, 
has long been a night of friendly meet- 
ings, and social gladness and carousal. 
The grave and the devout lay aside 
for the time the ordinary vesture of 
sanctity and religious observance ; 
the sober and the self-denying revel 
among the good things of this life, 
with a fervour, perhaps, augmented 
by previous penance ; and even some 
of the shining lights of the Scottish 
kirk have been observed to let their 
splendour subside for the evening, 

at, like the sun, perhaps they might 
come forth from darkness with an 
increase of glory. ‘The matron sus- 
wage her thrift, and arrays herself in 

er marriage mantle—the maiden, 
and the bond-maiden, flaunt and 
smile, side by side, in ribbons and 
Scarfs, and snooded love-locks, all 
arranged with a careful and a cun- 
ning hand, to assist merry blue or 
languishing black eyes in making 
mischief among the hearts of men. 
Each house smells from floor to roof 
with the good things of this life—the 
hare caught in her twilight march 
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through the cottager’s kaleyard, or 
the wild duck shot by moonlight, 
while tasting the green herbage on 
some lonely stream bank—send up, 
stewed or roasted, a savour the more 
gladsome because it comes seldom ; 
while the flavour of smuggled gin 
and brandy is not the less acceptable, 
because the dangers of the deep sea 
and the terrors on shore of the armed 
revenue officers, were in the way of 
its gracing once a year the humble 
man’s supper-board. 

Amid the sound of mirth and re- 
velry, and shining of lamps and can- 
dles in porch and window, there was 
one house, covered with humble 
thatch, and of altogether a modest 
or rather mean exterior, which seem- 
ed not to sympathize in the joys of 
the evening. A small and lonely 


candle twinkled in a small and soli- . 


tary window, and no sound proceed- 
ed from its door, save now and then 
the moving of the slow and aged feet 
of the mistress of this rude cottage. 
As the more roving and regardless 
youths passed the window, they were 
observed tolower their voices, regulate 
their steps, and smooth down their 
deportment to something approach- 
ing to devotional. Within the win- 
dow sat one who, ungracious in the 
outward man, and coarse in his appa- 
rel, and owner only of a bedstead 
and couch, and a few controversial 
books, was nevertheless a man of 
note in those days when things ex- 
ternal were of little note in the eyes 
of a presbyterian minister. Indeed, 
had one of the present generation 
glanced his eye through the coarse 
green glass of the low browed win- 
dow, and seen an old man, whose 
silver hairs were half concealed by a 
night cap, not over pure ; whose bent 
shoulders bore a plaid of homely 
chequered gray, fastened on the bo- 
som with. a wooden skewer— while 
over his knees lay a large old Bible 
clasped with iron, on which his eyes 
were cast with a searching and a 
serious glance—our youth of Saxon 
broad-cloth and French ruffles 
would have thought of something 
much more humble than the chiet 
elder of the old kirk of Dumfries. 
It was indeed no other than William 
Warpentree, one of the burning and 
shining lights of the ancient of days, 
when serious prayers, and something 
of ashrewd and proverbial cast of 
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worldly counsel, were not the less 
esteemed that they pertained to a 
humble weaver. His consequence, 
even in this lowly situation, was felt 
far and wide; of the fair webs which 
came from the devout man’s looms, 
let the long linsey-woolsey garments 
of the matrons of Dumfries even at 
this day bear witness—garments 
which surpass silk in beauty, while 
many a blythesome bridal and sor- 
rowful burial bore token, in their fine 
linen vestments, of the skill of Wil- 
liam’s right hand. Indeed, it was one 
of the good man’s own practical pro- 
verbs, that there was more vanity in 
the bier than the bridal. Though 
sufficiently conscious of those gifts, he 
wished them to be forgotten in the 
sedate and austere elder of the kirk ; 
and long before the time of our tale 
he had become distinguished for the 
severity of his discipline, and his gifts 
in kirk controversy. 

But the influence of ancient times 
of relaxation and joy, of which he 
had been a partaker in his youth, had 
not wholly ceased; and an observer 
of human nature might see, that amid 
all the controversial contemplations 
in which he seemed involved, the 
jolly old domestic god of Scottish 
cheer and moderate hilarity had not 
yet yielded entire place to the Crumb 
of Comfort, the Cup of Cold Water 
to the Parched Spirit, The Afflicted 
Man’s best Companion and Boston’s 
Fourfold State. He lifted his eyes 
from the page, and said, “ Marion, 
even before I proceed to matters of 
spiritual import, let me know what 
thou hast prepared for the nourish- 
ment of the bodies of those whom we 
have invited according to the fashion 
of our fathers to sit out the old year 
and welcome in the new. Name me 
the supper dishes, I pray thee, that 
{ may know if thou hast scorned the 
Babylonian observances of the sister 
church of England in the matter of 
creature-comforts. What hast thou 
prepared for supper, I pray thee ?— 
no superstitious meatsand drinks, Ma- 
rion, I hope, but humble and holy, and 
halesome things which nourish the 
body without risk to the soul. I 
dread, by thy long silence, woman, 
that thou hast been seeking to pam- 
per the episcopalian propensities of 
our appetites by ceremonious and 
sinful saint-day dishes. 

** Ah! William Warpentree,” said 


July, 


his douce spouse Marion, sores 
an old oaken table as she spoke, wi 

a fine pattern’d table cloth, wove by 
no other hand than that of the de- 
vout owner of the feast himself; 
“Ah!” saidshe, “ what words have 
escaped from thy lips—superstitious 
meats and drinks,” said ye? “ Na! 
na! I cared mair for the welfare of 
the spirit, and the hope to sing hal- 
Jelujahs in Abram’s bosom, as ye 
say in prayer yoursel; Ah! Wil- 
lie, they say, who kenned you in 
your youth, that ye would sooner 
gang to Sarah’s.” “Woman, woman,” 
said the douce man; “ what say ye 
to the supper ?” “ First, then,” quoth 
his spouse, forsaking unwillingly 
this darling road of domestic contro- 
versy and strife ; “‘ what have ye to 
say against a dish of collops scored, 
nicely simmered owre the head a- 
mang Spanish onions?” ‘“ Spanish 
onions, woman,” said the elder; “I 
like not the sound.” ‘“‘ Sound,” said 
the dame, “ would ye lose your su 
per fora sound? Had they grown in 
the garden of the Grand Inquisitor, 
and been sown by some pope or car- 
dinal, then, man, ye might have had 
your scruples—but they grew in the 
garden of that upright man, David 
Bogie; Vll warrant ye'll call the 
scored collops episcopalian, since they 
were cut by a knife of Sheffield steel.” 
‘«* Pass to the other viands and vivers, 
woman, said the elder. “ Gladly 
will I,” said his obedient partner ; 
“the mair gladly because it's a gal- 
lant Scottish haggis full and fat, and 
fair. Hearken to the ingredients, 
Willie, and try them by the scrupue 
lous kirk standard of forbidden luxu- 
ries. What say ye against the crush- 
ed heart of the kindly corn—a singed 
sheep’s head—-plotted, par-boiled, 
shorn small with a slice of broiled 
liver ground to powder, and a dozen 
of onions sliced like wafers, powder- 
ed with pepper, and showered owre 
with salt; the whole mingled with 
the fat of the ox, and stowed in a 
bag as pure as burnbleached linen, 
and secured with a peg that would 
make seven spoolpins. I'll warrant 
it will spout to the rannel-tree when 
ye stick the knife in it. My certe 
will’t.” 

At this description of the national 
dish, the old man displaced the book 
from his knee, placed his hand on his 
waistcoat, where time and daily me~ 
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ditation had made some spare cloth, 
and rising, paced from side to side 
of his humble abode, with a look of 
subdued and decent impatience. “ I 
wonder ; wonder is an unwise word,” 
said he, checking himself; “ for nought 
is wonderful, save the divine pre- 
sence, and the divine works; but 
what in the name of warp and waft 
—a mechanical exclamation of sur- 
prise, and therefore not sinful—what 
can stay Deacon Treddle, my ain 
dear doon neighbour, and what can 
keep Baillie Burnewin! I hope his 
prentice boy has not burnt his forge 
again, and made the douce man 
swear.” “ Saul to gude man, but ye 
feu ill.” “ But we have all our times 
of weakness—even I myself,” he mut- 
tered in a low and inaudible tone, 
“‘ have matters to mourn for as well 
as the wicked; I have buttered my 
own breakfast with the butter which 
honest men’s wives have given me 
for anointing their webs. I have 
worn, but that was in my youth, the 
snawwhite linen purloined from 
many customers in hanks and cuts. 
And I have looked with an un- 
righteous eye after that dark-eyed 
and straight-limbed damosel Mary 
Macmillan; even I who rebuked her 
and counselled her before the session, 
and made even the anointed minister 
envy the fluency and scriptural force 
of my admonishment. But in gude 
time here comes auld Burnewin,” and 
extending his hand as he spoke, it 
was grasped by a hand protruded 
from a broad brown manile, and 
tinged by exposure at the forge into 
the hue of a tinker’s travelling wallet. 
“‘ Whole threads, and a weel gaun 
loom to thee, my douce auld fere,” 
said the Baillie, removing a slouched 
hat as he spoke, and displaying a 
rough jolly countenance, on which 
the heat of his smithy fire had in- 
flicted a tinge that would have done 
honour to Vulcan’s forehand ham- 
mer man. “ And a hissing welding 
heat, and an unburnt tew-iron, and 
ale fizzing and foaming for thee in 
thy vocation, my old comrade,” re- 
turned the weaver, in the current 
language of his friend’s trade. “ Aha! 
Marion lass,” said the blacksmith, 
**] have nae forgot that we were 
once younkers running among the 
moonlight on the moat-brae—here’s 
a shawl—I wish it silk for thy sake 
—ye maun wear it for me at Paste 


and Yule, and the seven trades dance, 
and other daimen times ;” and enve- 
loping the not unwilling shoulders of 
the matron in his present, he seated 
himself by the side of a blazing 
hearth fire, and promising supper 
board. 

It was now eleven o'clock—the 
reign of the old year was within an 
hour of its close, and the din of the 
street had subsided, partly from the 
lateness of the hour, and the fall of a 
shower of thin and powdery snow 
which abated a little the darkness of 
the night. A loud scream, and the 
sound of something falling, were heard 
at the end of the little narrow close 
or street which descended from the 
old Kirk-gate to the residence of the 
elder. “‘ There’s the sound of Deacon 
Treddle’s voice,” said Marion, “ if 
ever I heard it in my life; and the 
cry too of sore affliction.” Away 
without bonnet or mantle ran the old 
friends of the expected deacon ; they 
found him lying with his face to the 
pavement, his hands clutched like 
one in agony, while from a shattered 
punchbowl ran the rich and reekin 
contents. “ As I Jive by drink, yo 
sometimes bread,” said the Baillie, 
** this is a hapless tumble ; I feel the 
smell of as good brandy punch as 
ever reeked aneath the nose of the 
town council—there it runs; water, 
saith the word, cannot be gathered 
from the ground, nor brandy punch 
from the street, saith Baillie Burne- 
win.” “ Peace, peace, I pray thee,” 
said the elder; “ speak, ‘Thomas 
Treddle, speak ; art thou harmed in 
spirit, or hurt in body?” “ The spi- 
rit is running from him,” said the 
son of the forge, in the true spirit of 
citizenship ; ‘‘ dost thou not feel its 
fragrance?” * Peace, again I say,” 
enjoined the elder ; “ I say unto you, 
something fearful hath happened 
unto him; he has felt an evil touch, 
or he has seen some unholy sight; 
such things have been rife ere now in 
the land;” and he endeavoured to 
raise his prostrate friend from the 
pavement. 

«‘ T renounce the sinfulness of lon 
thrums and short ellwands, now an 
for ever more, Amen ;” muttered the 
overthrown head of the venerable 
calling of the weavers. ‘“ Long 
thrums and short ellwands,” said he 
of the smithy to him of the loom ; 
‘¢ I'll remember his confession, how- 
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ever—there’s knavery in all crafts, 
save mine.” “ Avaunt, avaunt, whi- 
ther wilt thou carry me!” exclaimed 
the deacon ; “‘ that man hath perfect 
blessedness, who walketh not astray 
in counsel of ungodly men.” “ Oh! 
that I could mind a prayer now, 
when a prayer might be of service, 
and no be borne away owre the fiend’s 
left shoulder, like holy Willie gaun 
home with a customer's web.” “ The 
man’s demented,” muttered the El- 
der ; “ possess d by a demon—fairly 
yossess d—here, Baillie, bear thou his 

eels, I'll bear up his head, and let 
us carry him home, and deliver him 
up to the admonition of dame Ma- 
rion.” And lifting aloft the weaver 
as they spoke, away they marched— 
but not without speech or resistance. 
« A fiend at my head, and a fiend at 
my feet! Lost beyond redemption ! 
Lost beyond redemption! Oh! if I 
maun be doomed, let me lie in my 
grave like other sinners, and no be 
borne away to be picked by the fiend 
behind the stake and ryse dyke that 
divides the foul place from purgatory, 
like a gled picking a cock-bird.” 
Their entrance into the chamber be- 
side dame Marion, seemed at first to 
augment his terror—he shut his eyes, 
and clenched his hands in the reso- 
jute agony of despair. “ Ah! the 
black pit, and the burning fire, wi’ 
fiends to torment me in the shape of 
holy Willie Warpentree, and that 
wicked body Baillie Burnewin. A 
she-fiend too! Na, then there’s nae 
redemption for me—I'm in the hol- 
lowest hell, I'll warrant me!”’ and half 
unclosing his eyes, they wandered 
with something of a half insane and 
half suspicious scrutiny around the 
elder’s apartment. 

At this irreverent allusion to her- 
self and her sex, the yoke-fellow of 
the elder exclaimed: “ Ungracious 
and graceless body, I'll she-fiend 
thee!” and lifting up a spoonful of 
the fat liquid in which the haggis had 
been immersed, she threw it fairly in 
his face. This application was much 
more effectual than the grave in- 
quiries of her husband ; the liquid, 
too cool to seald, and yet hot enough 
to make flesh feel, caused him to utter 
a scream. “ Weel done, she-fiend !” 
said the blacksmith, “ if a woman’s 
wit brings nae a man to his senses, I 
wot nae what will.” The afflicted 
weaver opened his eyes, exclaimed, 


“« praise be blest!” leaped to his feet, 
shouted, “ redeemed! redeemed !— 
won from the clutches of the auld 
enemy, and set on my feet at the 
fire-side of my sworn friend, William 
Warpentree. But, Oh! man, I have 
got such a fright this blessed evening 
as will gang wi’ me to my grave.” 

« Fright!” said Marion, “ what 
could have frightened ye in the douce 
Kirkgate of Dumfries; the kirk at 
your lug, the kirkyard at your el- 
bow, and the fear o’ God afore ye, 
and a gallant bowl of brandy punch 
in your hand. I feel the smell of the 
spilt mercies yet, ye donard bodie ; 
what fiend made ye coup the creels, 
and scream yon way?” ‘© Woman, 
woman,” said the elder to his spouse, 
** bridle thy unruly tongue, and curb 
thy irreverent speech—this man 
hath, peradventure, seen something ; 
which he will do well to disburthen 
his conscience in describing.” “ I 
shall make bauld to tell ye,” said the 
deacon of the weavers, “ how it hap- 
pened, and whereabout; but, Oh! 
man, never let sinful flesh pride it- 
self again in the joys of this world, 
Who would have thought that a man 
like me, a bowl of reeking punch in 
one hand, and buttered short cake in 
the other ; the town clock chapping 
eleven, a glass in my head, the pave- 
ment aneath, and my friend’s door 
open before me, should in ae moment 
be spoiled and bereaved of all in 
which he had sinfully prided. Oh! 
William Warpentree—flesh and 
blood—flesh and blood.” Here he 
wiped away the moisture of Marion’s 
haggis from his face, muttered, 
“* Grace be near me, I’m barely come 
to my senses yet—Lord, I'll never 
forget it—how can I—I’m a doomed 
creature, that’s certain.” The elder 
enjoined him to tell why he was dis- 
quieted—the elder’s wife desired to 
know what elf or brownie had scared 
him out of any little sense he ever 
laid claim to; while the Baillie de- 
clared it would be a droll tale that 
would recompense him for the priva- 
tion of the spilt punch. 

“Oh ! hard, hard!” exclaimed the 
deacon of the weavers; “ I maun be 
frightened out of my senses ae mi- 
nute with the Packman’s ghost, and 
fairly die in describing it the next.” 
“ The Packman’s ghost!” exclaimed 
the three auditors, at once gathering 
round the affrighted deacon. “ Yes! 
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the Packman’s ghost,” said he; “ give 
me leave to breathe, and I shall tell 
ve. As I came out to the street, 
there was a slight fall of snow ; the 
way was as white afore me as a linen 
web—a light glimmered here and 
there—the brightest was in the home 
of Lowrie Linchpin, the Haunted 
House ye ken; the carle lies in a de- 
parting state. As I looked o’er to 
his window, I thought to myself, the 
minister or some of the elders will 
be there, doubtless, and a bonnie 
death-bed story he'll make on’t, if he 
tells the truth. And then I stood 
and thought, may be, on the wild 
stories the neighbours tell of sights 
seen at midnight around his house— 
how he cannot rest in his bed, but 
converses with his dumb horse to 
drown darker thoughts ; while atween 
his own house and the stable, the 
shadowy fingers of an auld Pack- 
man are seen plucking at him. A 
golden pose Auld Linchpin got by 
nicking the pedlar’s thrapple, else 
there are many liars. There was my 
douce gudemother, ye mind her weel 
Baillie, many a mutchkin of brandy 
you and auld Brandyburn, and John 
Borland, and Edgar Wright, and 
ane I winna name emptied ahint her 
hallan. Aweel thae days are gane, 
and my gudemother too; but mony a 
time she told me, when she was a 
stripling of a lassie, that the auld 
Packman (nae other name had he) 
was seen coming laden, horse an 
man, along the lane to the house of 
Lowrie Linchpin. He was never 
more seen ; but his horse ran master- 
less about the fields, and mony a 
tide she and Peg Lawson, and Nell 
Thomson had: theirdaughters are fine 
madams now, and bevee nae like to 
hear that their mothers rode round 
the town meadows on a stray horse ; 
but its true that I tell yé.” 

*« And now,” said the deacon, “ I 
am come to the present concernment. 
I stood looking at old Ne’er-do-good’s 
house, and thinking how soon he 
might be summoned, and what a 
black account he would render ; when 
lo, and behold! what should I see 
wae towards me from auld Low- 
rie’s, but a creature,—the queerest 
créature'that een ever saw: I thought 
I should have sunk where I stood, 


with dread, and yet the worst had 
not hap I could nae for my 
Vor. VI. 
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soul take my een from it, and straight 
towards me it came. I think I see 
it yet—the breeks of hodan gray, 
the Packman plaid, and the Kilmar- 
nock bonnet; the hair of my own 
head, gray and thin though it be, 
raised the bonnet from my own brow. 
Oh! William Warpentree, could I 
have remembered but three words of 
thy prayer which seven times to my 
knowledge ye have poured out before 
the men who swear by the wolf's 
head and shuttle in its mouth, I 
might have come off crouse per- 
chance, and triumphant. But the 
world winna credit it—I tried to 
pray—I tried to bless myself, I could 
neither do the one nor the other, and 
curses and discreditable oaths came 
to my lips; I shall never dare to sing 
a psalm, or speak of a thing that’s 
holy again.” 

The deacon’s story had proceeded 
thus far; Marion had with a light 
foot, and a diligent hand, and an 
ear that drank in every word of the 
narrative, replenished the table with 
a noble haggis reeking and rich, and 
distilling streams of amber from 
every pore; while from the collops 
scored a smoke thick and savoury 
ascended : and atable of inferior size 
exhibited an ancient punch bowl, 
curiously hooped and clasped, flank- 
ed by a brace of gardevines, filled to 
the corks with choice gin and brandy. 
Upon the whole looked the elder and 
Baillie with a strong wish that the 
deacon’s adventure with the pedlar’s 
apparition would come to a close. 
A hurried foot in the street, and 2 
mighty rap, rap, rap at the door, 
equal to the demolishing of any or- 
dinary hinges, accomplished the good 
man’s wish. Ere Marion could say 
—< Come in,”—in started an an- 
cient Kirkgate dame, her hood awry, 
and a drinking-cup, which her hurr 
had not hindered her to drain, thoug 
she found no leisure to set it down, 
was still in her right hand. She stood 
with her lips apart, and pointed to- 
wards the haunted house of old 
Linchpin, half choked with agitation 
and haste. ‘* The saints be near 
us, woman; have ye seen a spirit 
also?” said Baillie Burnewin.—* Spi- 
rit,” said the dame, an interrogatory 
suggesting words which she could 
not otherwise find—*“ ten times worse 
than : thousand spirits—I would ra= 
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ther face all the shadows of sinners 
which haunt the earth, than sit five 
minutes longer by the bedside of auld 
Lowrie ; the fiends have hold of him, 
there’s little doubt of that—for he’s 
talking to them, and bargaining for 
a cozie seat in the lowing heugh—its 
fearful to hear him—and what can 
have brought the evil spirits around 
him already—naebody will dispute 

ossession; and then he thinks the 
Dicieces is at his elbow, and be- 
gins to speak about the old throat- 
cutting story: but his wife, a wick- 
ed carlin and a stout, lays ever her 
hand on his mouth and cries out, 
‘‘ he’s raving, sirs, he’s raving !"— 
But I think I’m raving myself.— 
Come away, Elder Warpentree, and 
try and speak solace to his saul, 
though it be a rotten and a doomed 
ane; he may as well gang to hell 
with the words of salvation sounding 
in his ear.” 

Sore groaned the devout man at 
this ungracious and untimely sum- 
mons; he leoked on the smoking 
supper-table; he thought on the 
wretched and the worthless being, 
for whose soul’s welfare he was called 
to minister by prayer and supplica- 
tion—and despairing of success in 
his intercession, he threw himself 
into a chair, pulled it to the head of 
the table, laid aside his cap, and 
spread forth his hands like one ready 
to bless the savoury morsel before 
him. The Christian spirit of the 
messenger, reinforced by strong drink, 
came down like a whirlwind, ot | 
bonnie elder of God's kirk, indeed, 
to sit down to his smoking supper, 
with his full-fed cronies aside him— 
and leave a poor soul to sink among 
the fathomless waters of eternity.— 
Had it been a douce and a devout 
nig that was at death’s door, the 

este might have been less; but a 
being covered with crimes as with a 
garment, whose left-hand clutched 
men’s gold, and whose right-hand 
wrought murder, it’s a burning shame 
and a crying scandal, not to fly and 
seek to save, and send him the road 
of repentance. A bonnie elder, in- 
deed! © my conscience, Sir, if I’m 
but spared to Sunday—if I stand nae 
up-and proclaim ye for a sensual and 
selfish man, who shuns the dying 
man's couch for the sake of a savoury 
Supper, may the holy minister give 





me a hot face, clad in a penitential 
garment on the cutty stool.” ning 
this outpouring of remonstrance an 
wrath the good man found leisure 
for reflection ; he rose ere she con- 
cluded, assumed his hat and mantle, 
and saying, “I will go to the couch 
of this wicked man, but wicked 
should I be to hold out the hope that 
an hour of repentance will atone for 
an age of crime—It’s but casting pre- 
cious words away, ane might as well 
try to make damask napery out of 
sackcloth thrums, as make a member 
for bliss out of such a sinner as 
Lowrie Linchpin.” 

When the elder entered the dying 
man’s abode he found him seated in 
his arm chair, pale and exhausted, 
his clothes torn to shreds, and his 
hair (as lint, white and long, as if 
it had waved over the temples of a 
saint) scattered about in handfuls ; 
while his wife, a stern and stout old 
dame, pinioned him down in his seat, 
and fixed upon him two fierce and 
threatening eyes, of which he seemed 
to be in awe. “ And what in the 
fiend’s name brought auld Wylie 
Warpentree here at this uncivil hour, 
when we have more distress than 
heart can well endure,” said she of 
the haunted house; “ are ye come to 
steal our purse under the pretence of 
prayer, like bonnie Elder Haudthe- 
grup? de’el may care if ye were all 
dancing on the morning air in a St. 
Johnstone cravat, the land would be 
well rid of ye.” “ Woman, woman,” 
said the elder, in a tone of sorrow 
and Christian submission, “ where- 
fore should ye asperse the servants 
of Him above; I come not here to 
take, neither come I hither to steal, 
but I come to one sick and subdued 
in spirit, sick even unto death, for 
the hand of the enemy will soon be 
upon him. Oh man!” said he, ad- 
dressing the dying person, “if ye 
had seven years to live, as ye may 
have but seven minutes ; if your soul 
was as pure as the unfallen snow, 
now descending at your window, in- 
stead of being stained as with ink, 
and spotted as with crimson, I say 
unto you repent—repent—cast thy- 
self in the ash oan and spread 
thy hands night, and morn, and noon- 
tide—thy spirit will find it all too 
little to atone for thy follies, for th 
faults, and for——" “ Devil! wilt 
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thou talk about the Pedlar also,” ex- 
claimed Dame Linchpin, placing her 
hand as she spoke on the mouth of 
the elder; “‘ its enough that my own 
poor old demented husband should 
upbraid me with planning and plot- 
ting on’t, without thy uncivil tongue. 
Oh sirs! but Iam a poor broken- 
hearted mad old woman, and my 
words should not be minded to my 
character’s harm ;” and she covered 
her face with her hands and wept 
aloud. 

« Aye, aye!” exclaimed her hus- 
band, “I’m coming—I’m coming— 
will ye not indulge me with another 
little-little-year—I have much to 
settle—much to do, and much to 
say, and I’m not so old—what is 
seventy and eight ?—there’s twenty 
in the parish older, and my limbs are 
strong, and my sight’s good—I can 
see to read the small print Bible 
without glass, and that’s a gallant 
brag at my time of life. Weel, weel, 
all flesh is grass, the word says that, 
and I shall fulfil it—but wherefore 
am I not to die in my bed like my 
douce father? ye will never punish 
an old man like me—its bad for the 
land when the gallows sees gray 
hairs. Prove it! who will prove it, 
I pray thee ?—who shall tell that I 
slew him for his gold?—how my 
wife plotted his death, and helped 
me bravely to spill his blood, and 
rifle his well filled pack >—Ah, mony 
a bonnie summer day has she gone 
gaily to kirk and market with the 
peter of our salvation on her back— 

he gave a gallant mantle from the 
pack to the proud wife of Provost 
Mucklejohn ; the wife’s good luck was 
ended: she gave a plaid to Baillie 
Proudfoot, and proud was he no long- 
er; he was found drowned in the Nith 
on the third day : it was nae sonsie to 
wear the silks and satins, and fine 
raiment, of which a dead man was the 
owner. Weel, weel, woman, if ye 
will tell of me, even tell—all that ye 
can say iseasily summed. Hearken, 
and I will disclose it myself. He 
came with his packs and his pillions 
filled with rich satins and fine twined 


linen, and silver in his pouch, and 
gold in his purse. I was poor, and 
my mind was prone to evil.” Here 
he clenched his teeth, wrung his 
hands fiercely for a moment, his 
colour changed, his lips quivered, 
and he said, in a low and deter- 
mined tone, “I see him, there he 
sits; there he sits; a thousand and 
a thousand times have I seen him 
seated and watching, aud he will 
have me soon: ah, it’s he—it’s he! 
My dog Tippler sees him too, and 
the creature shivers with fear, for he 
lapt his blood as it streamed o'er my 
wife’s knuckles upon the floor.” The 
dying man paused again, and he 
said, “ Wife, woman, fiend, why 
come ye not when I call? Wipe 
my brow, woman, and clear my een, 
and let me look on something that 
seems as a black shadow seated be- 
side me:” and passing his own hand 
over his eyes, he looked steadfastly 
on the elder, and uttering a cry ot 
fear, fell back in his chair, and lay, 
with his palms spread over his face, 
muttering, “ I thought it was some- 
thing from the other world; and it’s 
ten times worse; an elder of the kirk ! 
an elder of the kirk! He’s come to 
hearken my disordered words; to 
listen to my ravings, and bear wit- 
ness against me. Oh, farewell to 
the fair, and the honest, and the 
spotless name that my father gave 
me. The name of my forbears will 
be put in a prayer, made a proverb 
in a sermon, and hallooed in a psalm ; 
the auld wives as they go to the kirk 
will shake their Bibles at the naked 
walls, and the haunted house, and 
say, blood has been avenged.” The 
shudder of death came upon him ; he 
tried to start from his seat ; he held 
out his hands like one repulsing the 
approach of an enemy, and uttering 
a loud groan expired. “I have been 
at many a death-bed,” said William 
Warpentree, resuming his seat at his 
supper-table, and casting a look of 
sorrow on the diminished haggis— 
“but I never was at the marrow of 
this:—and now for the collops 
scored.” — 
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The Delicate Intricacies. 


THE DELICATE INTRICACIES. 


What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn Milton. 


He had such a skirmishing, cutting kind of a slashing way with him in 
his disputations, thrusting and ripping, and giving every one a stroke to 
remember him by in his turn,—that if there were twenty people in com- 
pany,—in less than half an hour he was sure to have every one of them 


against him. 


*’Axp now the outlines of the 
chimueys and house-tops began to 
cut ever more sharply and sharply 
aguinst the ethereal Lack ground, 
and the eastern gate of heaven, 
«soon, soon to glow with a bloody 
blush,” reflected a heart-cooling, 
moony radiance from its marble 
valves.—when Nina L, unable to 
sleep, from the united ponderosity of 
her heart, and the atmosphere—and 
tired with contemplating the bronzed 
Hymens, whose hands supported the 
Juxuriant draperies of her virgin bed, 
raised up her fragrant head froin the 
lace-trimmed pillows of down.— 
Without waiting to descend the steps 
in a regular and moral manner, che 
threw herself out on the thick leo- 
pard skin; and hastily induing her 
pearl-coloured slippers, and wreath- 
ing her round arms and sweeping 
shoulders in a cashmeer,— the white- 
ankled one moved timidly (though 
alone) over the painted-velvet car- 
pet towards the aristocratical semi- 
circle of emblazoned windows which 
formed the southern end of her vo- 
luptuous salon d coucher. Her flexible 
fingers turned the pliant locks of the 
centre one, and regardless of ap- 
pearances (i e. passengers) she leant 
out of her balcony like the Venetian 
donzellas in Paolo Veronese, or (to 
reduce my comparison to the level of 
our comprehension, Mr. Simkins!) 
like Miss O'Neill in Juliet —Though 
on second thoughts I believe I shall 
eross out this last touch, because she 
leant like no creature I ever saw; 
except herself— stop a bit! Has Par- 
megiano ever painted the kind of sub- 
ject? N—n—n—no! I’m afraid not ! 
Why then Sir, he ought to be 
treated exactly as your baulked curi- 
osity dictates:—for depend upon it 
you have no chance of coming within 
nine hundred and seventy-three de- 
grees of her longi—altitude I mean !— 
ut we'll proceed with this tale a 





Sterne. 


little, or else Nina will certainly 
catch cold by standing so long in the 
vapoury dews of morn. 

The gas was now waning fast ;_ so 
were the patrole and watchmen.— 
With creaks, rumbles, gee-whut's, 
and the smell of matting, cabbages, 
&c., market carts slowly progressed 
to Tur Garpen! from the delight- 
ful villages of Isleworth, Twicken- 
ham, and Turnham-green. Several 
noticeable men with black silk stock- 
imgs, were returning from a_ high 
court-plenary of literature and 
French wines—one might see at a 
glance that they were famous in puns, 
poetry, philosophy, and exalted cri- 
ticism! Briefly, they were the wits 
of London! One of them “ soaring 
aloft in the high region of his fancies, 
with his garlands and singing robes 
about him,” chaunted in the ringing 
emptiness of the streets, ‘“ Diddle, did- 
dle dumphins.” Ninano doubt shrank 
within her shadowy bower (if you 
can call a room nine-and-twent feet 
long a bower) from the hazy vision of 
these vigilants ;—for though succes- 
sive iat inimical images might dis- 
turb the unity and completeness of 
her idea (which complex accumula- 
tion of images, troublesome to be 
disentangled, put in place, and la- 
belled, is usually, and absurdly 
termed the act of forgetfulness ;_be- 
cause the said forgetfulness proceeds 
not from action but its mathematical 
reverse, all which is extremely irre- 
levant in hoc loco) yet the peculiar 
build of the house, its striking por- 
tico, and the lofty stained-glass win- 
dow might stick more barbed in 
their brain. The owner’s name might 
easily be found in the Court Guide, 
and then the public be extremely re- 
freshed with the incident of Nina L. 
displaying her pretty self, ha/f naked ! 

the good-nature of the ladies and 
the—what'’s the word--of the men 
will take this trifling addition for 
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granted) at three o'clock a. m. in the 
green, green month of June.—“* But 
such a thing is not to be thought of, 
Sir! therefore in she goes ! ”—You're 
quite out, my sweet Miss !—Nina 
never stirred—“< Oh! fie! Sir—TIl 
not read a word more of your 
naughty book.”—Nay! do but lis- 
ten! Because—hecause—she nei- 
ther saw nor heard any thing of éhem 
—(i. e. the cabbages and the wits !) 
“La! Janus.” Indeed it was al- 
most impossible that she should 
either view or be viewed—for her 
room was, as the politer circles say, 
backwards ; nor was it much easier 
for her to hear their Lywan hymns, 
for I can make oath they never stray- 
ed within twenty streets of her situa- 
tion !—I hope, madam, I have excul- 
pated my heroine from any charge of 
indelicacy.—“* Yes, Sir! but how 
came you to trouble us and your 
story, with this impertinent episode?” 
That you should ask me why— and I, 
in return, make my intent lucid. 
Those niceties and particularities 
of narration which are to be found in 
myself—and all other authors of value 
and credibility, are the tests, the 
witnesses, the vouchers, for the au- 
thenticity of the tale —for every tale is 
or ought to be (after a fashion) his- 
torically true (look into the Schle- 
gels! will ye?): you feel assured that 
the relater has actually been present 
at the scenes he places before you. 
It is first hand—fire new! To illus- 
trate ; in recounting the manner of 
X.’s detention of Z. during a prosy 
argument, I write, —‘ and with such 
speeches he (X) dexterously seized 
with his sinister hand a button of Z.’s 
doublet—it was the fifth button 
counting from the bottom.” Now 
does not this subtle circumstantiality 
put the fact that, such conference 
took place, beyond doubt?—for 
why should X. grapple Z.’s button, 
save to prevent Z. from  escap- 
ing; and assuming that Z. attempted 
to leave a given spot and person, it 
follows tolerably logically, that Z. 
must have heen on the spot, and with 
the person he essayed to quit. Is not 
this very clever reasoning ?—And if 
the ingenious gentleman who has 
been twice didactic on the Elgin mar- 
bles would have the kindness to con- 
sider the force of my conclusions as 


enfeebled by the rottenness of my 
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premises (vot my tenements and he- 
reditaments), I assure him on the 
word and honour ef a gentleman, for 
so the late king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty was graciously pomes to desig- 
nate your most humble servant in a 
certain commission (not of the net) 
bearing his own sign ba 

really believe I have it now in my 
pocket. I'll read it, if it will gratify 
you at all—no! I hav’nt—I’m afraid 
it’s up stairs—never mind 

I say, that on the honour of a gen- 
tleman, I will do as much for every 
tittle he has advanced in the fore- 
mentioned two excellent articles—] 
can’t offer fairer: can I? And now 
having made a capital defence of my 
precise, and correct, and ingenuous 
style, I shall be for the future ingenu- 
ous, correct, and precise, 2s hard as 
ever I can! 

You've made yourself extremely 
agreeable, most silent reader! all this 
time; and as a reward, you and [I 
will go and gaze on Niua and all her 
doings in propriis personis ; and then 
either keep dumbness thereon, or 
whisper a little in the ears of some of 
our heartest (a word desiderated L—d 
knows how long!) of our heartest 
friends, just as decorum and sense of 
delicacy, and all that sort of thing 
shall indicate. See—here we are in 
Grosvenor Square! ‘ And is the 
house here, Janus?” No, Sir! but it 
is not a great way off. ‘This turn, if 
you please, now! we are arrived! I 
have the key of this wall-door—pooh 
—posiern 1 mcan—and here we— 
“ Here! Mercy on us—why here 
lives Lord Hush! for your 
life! Step in quickly—Stand close 
behind thisbouncing laurel on theleft, 
till I’ve relocked—There!—What a 
refreshing spot of summer greenery 
in the centre of barren brick and 
Portland stone! The lovely cool of 
its shade (frigus amabile) pours 
around the revel-fevered nerves, 


As glass-bright showers 
On the fainting flowers. 











The sweet dew which maketh the 
grass all grey, is not yet licked up by 
the fourth hour’s thirsty sun ; and the 
high swaying trees, and the bushy 
shrubs seem covered with a light 
azure bloom. One little bird sy 
awaking — peep— —at intervals. 
Hark ! eawy ! @ thrush ! with how 
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deep a thrill, like the startling trum- 
pet of a knightly challenger, doth he 
shake forth his vigorous notes!—W hat 
delicious odours fume from that 
thicket of roses, and sweet-briar !— 
now the yet drowsy breeze varies, 
and is drowned in the lively perfume 
of lavender—it subsides, and the 
steam of dabbled carnations rises 
conqueringly over the screen of lilacs. 
And now that the sky is blanching 
fast with the reflection of Aurora’s 
white robe, and Dian’s chaste cre- 
scent narrows in the clear dawn, you 
may descry (a much more poetical 
expression than bald sec) the rich 
belies the endless-hued tall tu- 
lips, and the sceptrous wand of fairy 
Oberon, the lily 





lifting up 
As a Menad, its moonlight-coloured cup 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 
Looks through clear dew on the tender sky. 
Shelley. 
But we have no more time to lose, so 
let us creep carefully down the bank; 
here is a sinuous path of moss and 
lawny grass leading quite through 
the garden to the mansion, between 
very high hedges of privet, honey- 
suckle, laurel, box, and _ holly.— 
Quietly ! quietly! stoop low as we 
cross this brief opening—well stole 
and lightly !— we have unravelled the 
verdant tangle, and from behind the 
thick leafy wall which flanks the ter- 
raced approach (those are its marble 
steps, gleaming white between the 
boughs of the dark cedars) we may 
gaze unseen on the planet of our 
guest.—Lo! there she stands! hang- 
ing from her loftiness to catch the 
incense which the enamoured flowers 
offer to her benign divinity in their 
gratitude ; for grateful they must be 
to her whose presence was their life! 
and, with the tremulously-sensitive 
and poetical Shelley, 
I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet, 
Rejoic’d in the sound of her gentle feet ; 
I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing fingers thro’ all their 
frame. 


* The Sensitive Plant. (8vo. Olliers.) A 


For she sprinkled bright water from the 
stream, 

On those that were faint with the sunny 
beam ; 

And out of the cups of the heavy flowers, 

Sheemptied the rain of the thunder showers. 


She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 

And sustain’d them with rods and ozier 
bands ; 

If the flowers had been her own infants, she 

Could never have nurs’d them more ten- 
dezly.* 


She turns her harmonious face this 
way—take your opera glass — quick! 
It isin your right pocket—I saw you 
put it there three hours agone, when 
the dark veil of baize cut from your 
devout eyesight the triumphant legs 
of Noblet, and the petit pied of the 
Circéan Spaniard—Ah! ma mig- 
nonne, Mercandotti! Now, did 
you ever ?>—What long, soft shadowy 
lashes! Oh beautiful eyes! so gentle, 
vet so brilliant—blessed be the gar- 
den where first I saw your dark blue! 
—Sapphires centered with diamond 
sparks! My little friend Emily 
S* **** has the twin pair ! 

The sun, which colours all things, 
is still lingering on the plains of Persia 
—and her cheek appears pale—yet 
not pale—but only marbly pure. By 
day a rich glow of gold is spread like 
a glory over those wavy streams of 
hair which, released from their jewel- 
led bands and aureate comb, pour 
down her sloping shoulders and back, 
like a dark, deep waterfall among 
white hills. One massy lock has 
fallen forwards by the side of her 
swan-like neck, 





And crossing her round, elastic waist, 
Hangs down past her round, light knee. 


My good curious people who stand 
outside the garden-gate and wish you 
could get in—tell me if you have 
ever studied the Parma Correggios? 
Ah! miserable, who never truly 
lived, + your countenances are nega- 
tive! Where do you expect to go? 
Hey? Home! directly, gentlemen 


eee 


inspired with the essence, moulded 


with the breath of love; not the Cupid of the licentious Romans, but the heavenly Eros 
of Plato. Don’t imagine, because I endeavour to do bare justice to the high merits of 


Mr. Shelley's poetry, that I admire his vision 
named.) gh even on that point I am convinced he has been 
+ See remarks on this numerous class in the second canto of 


and chaotic philosophy (as it is mis- 
y slandered. 
Inferno. ‘* But I 


am guiltless of Italian!" I know it. But the noble Ghibelline recites his verses in 
eloquent and classic English undefiled, through the lips of his most favoured pupil 


the Rev. H. F. Cary. 
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swine! * for never shall you see with 
that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 


the amorous gentility, the intense 
elegance of those gracile wrists and 
hands, tingling with sensibility to the 
rosy-finger tops. ‘ Heed them not, 


good Janus! 


In dark oblivion let them dwell. 


She only is worthy to be heeded—that 
she—who shrined in a living frame of 
all odorous exotics and choicer native 
plants, seems scarcely like a being of 
this world !—The interior of the room 
behind her is yet gilt with the flame 
of her alabaster lamp,—on such a 
golden ground does the holy Ma- 
donna repose in the saintly paintings 
of those old Italians, Giotto, Cimabue 
—“or later still, Pierre Perugine or 
Francia. ”— But what sound is that?’ 
—It is nought but the dashing of the 
jet d’eau, which the wind watts this 
way! ‘Nay, nay, but Nina turns 
her bright ivory neck into the warm 
gloom of her splendid chamber— 
again ! there!’ And in truth an echoing 
twang as from a full harp-chord at 
this moment seemed to ride with a 
swoop from the open glass doors—a 
whistling breeze ran round the pro- 
jections of the building, and floated 
in rapid folds over the airy but ample 
robe of the noble maiden=-O, white 
dimpled feet! O, round ancles—one 
moment—and the cold balcony is 
vacant. 


CHAP. II. 


‘ Did she throw herself over, Mr. 
Janus ?’—Excuse me, madam, but 
1 am not accustomed to be interrupt- 
ed with foolish questions, when I take 
on me to relate one of the most in- 
teresting adventures that ever was 
adventured in all London! Another 
word and I am dumb for ever.—‘ Oh 
dear, good, nice Janus, pray forgive 
me this time: it was quite a slip!’ 
Exactly so; but allow me to suggest 
to your discretion that when a young 
damsel of eighteen makes a slip, it is 
the Dulwich Watteau to Mr. ******’s 
****** (that is the way we paint- 
ers, and poets, and stock-jobbers, are 
wont to bet, with goods which never 
were and never will be the property 
of said betters) but she scratches off 
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the skin of her poor (reputation’s the 
word, is'nt it?) of her poor reputa- 
tion, in such an incurable manner as 
to keep her tenderand raw in that part 
to the end of her days.———Now be a 
good girl and sit down. 

When Nina entered the room she 
fancied for one indivisible dot of time 
that it was pervaded with the light 
which occasionally envelopes the 
Paradises of sleep. Her heart felt a 
sharply pleasing thrill like an electric 
stroke. Nonsense! the lamp but flared 
up with the whirl-blast, and her harp 
(it stood near the window) vibrated 
under its rude onset. All is the same 
as when she left it —her door is fast— 
her favourite Leonardo hangs just 
where it did—How silly to have felt 
fluttered!—She gazed on the wily 
eyes of Gioconda, she knew not why. 
The light of the lamp mingled 
strangely with the light of dawn:— 
the eyes looked at her altogether 
quite painfully, and the corners of 
the mouth curled slightly upwards. 
It seemed to Nina as if the domed 
ceiling panted forth a nightmare 
weight; and her breath seemed to 
heave in sympathetic pants! All re- 
miniscences of her former corporeal 
life were blotted out; and the pre- 
sent mystic condition swallowed all 
faculties. The colours of the portrait 
bloomed into a fresher vividness, and 
a splendid iris concealed the features 
for the space of an eyewink. Could 
it be that the imaged lips were in- 
dued with the power of evoking like 
phantoms? —For lo! they move — 
and the eyes closing up narrower and. 
narrower—leer amorously at a mas- 
culine head which appeared over her 
shoulder !—How, and when it came 
there, Nina was unconscious; yet 
her specular orbs had remained fast- 
ened tothe picture. The apparition was 
of a man about thirty—the hair black, 
and parted on the forehead, was long, 
thick and curled ;—one large white 
hand decorated with regal rings en- 
circled the waist of Gioconda ;—the 
other pointed at the beautiful human 
creature before it. It was the very 
countenance—the ideal of all the spi- 
ritual Nina’s deep aspirations:—a 
countenance not of feature, but of 
mind; and yet the features were 
noble and love-instilling.—A harp- 





* Mungo said that the 


gentleman in White-lend was the Hog! “ Hz no 


workee ; he eat, he drink, he sleep, he walk about, he lib like a gentleman!” 
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twang rung grandly as if from ca- 
vernous Sooihe afar off—the walls 
slid around her in long gliding 
curves, and her limbs seemed to float 
in a glass-smooth cradle of green 
sweepiig waves—her languid lids 
were drooping with a holy peace ; 
and she saw——‘“ What? for hea- 





ven’s sake?” That, Miss! you 
shall never know. 
. i * * * 


CHAP. IIL. 

Here’s a pretty business! to have 
got into the marrow of a story that 
would have——Mercy upon me! 
what a system of philosophy and 
psychology should have been dis- 
elesed in it! It would have brought 
to light the riddle which has driven 
the world crazy so long, namely the 
doctrine of—O Jupiter Ammon! that 
all the bursting hopes of the public 
should be blasted by the folly of a 
bread-and-butter-faced chit, that 
ought to have 
it, the Romances of Fouqué should 
have been Fubles for the Nursery ; 
the Categories of Kant, Mrs. Love- 
child’s Primmer ; and the Analogies 
of Novalis, Di/worth’s Spelling bool:.— 
But, alas! I swore that a second in- 
terruption—my oath is sacred—and 
there is nothing for it but that the 
world must go on—just as it has 
done for these - How many thousand 
ears ago was this earth created, my 
Tittle boy? I learnt these things so 
Jong ago—(if 1 ever learnt them at 
all) Ah, exactly so! nine thousand 
seven hundred and sixty three years! 
quite correct! a very forward child 
indeed—there’s a penny for you to 
buy some twopenny tarts with! and 
take care not to eat too many at once, 
—there’s a man! 

And now this article, or work, or 
paper is to be commenced a second 
time!~— I declare 1 feel as if I was 
set backwards two hours of my life. 
You shall have my sensations on the 
business ina parable. Being dressed 
an hour sooner than usual one morn- 
ing, for the purpose of obtaining an 
interview with an early great man, 
I discover from a finishing look in 
the parlour glass that my clean 
shirt and neckcloth are starred and 
flowered with chin-blood.—Obliged 
to unshirt and reshirt! 





By the side of 


I shal] never do it without a bot- 
tle of soda.—Fiz—whiz !—wish— 
wush—bounce!—Uh! Uh! O my 
breath’s gone!—Now give me my 
fiddle—trum—-trum—-this string’s 
wrong—Now, Jet us try—trum— 
trum—tram—diddle—diddle—diddle 
—diddle—very well! 

“Come ! Come! Master Janus! be 
serious for a minute, and tell us what 
you mean by sticking up a Pygma- 
lion’s idol to be admired ; and hiring 
lodgings for her, and buying jewels, 
and a harp, and a Leonardo, and no 
one knows what besides; and frisking, 
and skipping about her; and fidget- 
ting her gown this way, and twitch- 
ing her ribbons t’other, and all sorts 
of monkey tricks ; and then as soon as 
you have got together a tolerable 
crowd of spectators, you give her a 
slap on the back—tumble her down 
on the flags, and break her all to bits! 
We say again, what do you mean by 
it, Sir?” Most respected Editor! 
have mercy on me, and don’t look so 
black! I didn’t go to do any harm ; 
indeed I didn’t! Tl tell you the 
truth upon my word! 

You must know I’ve been grieving 
some time at the unfair dealing of Sir 
Walter towards Mr. Francis Tunstall 
(The fortunes of Niggle). He intro- 
duced him to us at first with great 
ceremony, and semblance of almost 
parental regard—he painted bis mind 
and body in the most flattering co- 
lours; and then suddenly without 
any visible cause turned his back en 
him, and never showed him any coun- 
tenance thenceforwards. 

Now, Sir! my sister took a liking 
to the young man; (and so did a 
great many girls for that matter!) she 
said it was pity he couldn't find a 
wife suitable to him—and so— I said 
— I'd write him one, and so Sir!— 

That's all, Sir.—*“ Yes, Sir. It is 
all indeed! all that you shall ever 
speak in this house. Thomas! show 
Mr. Weathercock down stairs !—Mr. 
Secretary !— Erase his name from the 
list of contributors !” 

Oh! pray dear— charming ladies! 
do speak for me! I'll never—({ The 
double door recoils, and knocks Janus 
backwards down the stone staircase. 
Exit Janus !) 
















































































Hyman to the Morning, from Flaminio. 


HYMN TO THE MORNING. 


FROM THE LATIN OF FLAMINIO. 


Lo from the East’s extremest verge 

Aurora’s pearly car 
Advance its buoyant orb, and urge 

The lingering mists from far. 
Lo from her wavy skirts unfold 
The lengthen’d lines of fluid gold ; 

Ye pallid spectres, grisly dreams, 
That nightly break my rest, avaunt ; 
Back to your dread Cimmerian haunt, 

And fly the cheerful beams. 


Boy, bring the lute. Well pleased, I sound 
Once more the tuneful string ; 
Be thine the task to scatter round 
Fresh odours while I sing. 
Hail, Goddess, to thy roseate ray: 
All earth, reviving, owns thy sway ; 
All, all, in glowing vest array’d, 
The lowly mead, the mountain’s brow, 
And streams that warble as they flow, 
And softly whispering shade. 


For thee an offering meet prepared, 

Behold our incense rise ; 
The crocus gay, the breathing nard, 

And violets’ purple dyes. 

Mix’d with their fragrance, may my note 
Upon the wings of ether float. 

What muse, how skill’d soe’er, may claim 
In worthy strain to emulate 
The glory of thy rising state, 

And hymn thy favourite name? 


Soon as thy bright’ning cheeks they spy 
And radiance of thy hair, 

Each from his station in the sky, 
The starry train repair. 

Wan Cynthia bids her lamp expire, 

As jealous of thy goodlier fire ; 
Upstarting from his death-like trance, 

Sleep throws his leaden fetters by ; 

And Nature opes her charmed eye, 
Awaken'd at thy glance. 


Forth to their labours mortals hie 

By thine auspicious light ; 
Labours that but for thee would lie 

In one tual night. 

The traveller quits his short repose, 
And gladly on his journey goes. 

The patient steers the furrows trace ; 
And, singing blythe, the shepherd swain 
Drives to their woody a again 

The flock, with quicken‘d pace. 
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Not so the lover: loth to rise, 
He slowly steals away, 
Chides thy first blush that paints the skies, 
And wisheth night’s delay. 
With other voice thy beam I greet, 
With other speed thy coming meet ; 
And as I mark thy opening bloom, 
Prefer to heaven the ardent vow 
That I may welcome thee as now 
For many a year to come. 








SKETCH OF THE CITY OF NAPLES.* 
LETTER Il. 


On our arrival, the circumstance 
that particularly struck us, as a fea- 
ture entirely different from all that 
we had observed on a former visit, 
was the military appearance of the 
people, every barber, every dapper 
shopkeeper, every vain and Jazy Sig- 
norino, was metamorphosed into 

A soldier; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the 
pard ; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in 
quarrel ; 

Seeking the bubble reputation, 

not, indeed, “ in the cannon’s mouth,” 
but in the coffee-houses, which were 
filled with noisy Neapolitans bawl- 
ing politics, and breathing defiance. 
The *‘ Giornale delle Due Sicilie,” the 
only newspaper they ever had, had 
now adopted the more spirited title 
of “ Giornale Costituzionale,” and 
was bearded by a host of rivals, as 
** Lo Spirito del Secolo,” “ L’Inde- 
pendente,” ‘ L’Amico della Costitu- 
zione,” ‘* La Minerva Napolitana,” 
&c. &c. The streets were taken up, 
every here and there, by knots of 
people engaged in loud and arrogant 
dispute ; every third word was Li- 
berta, or Tedeschi, Parlamento, or 
Armata, &c. We heard continually 
such questions, and such salutations 
as, “ Né ci vedremo alla vendita sta 
sera.” ** Q’ Signor Gran Maestro!” 
We were met in Toledo by an old 
acquaintance, who, after a few com- 


pliments, said, with an air of triumph, 
‘€ Ci noi avete lasciate Schiavi, e ci 
noi trovate uomini liberi!” The peo- 
ple had all encouraged their dark 
mustaches; and those who were 
dressed in the uniform of the na- 
tional guards, green faced with red, 
made a very gallant appearance. 

We now leave Toledo, and take 
our way to the Largo del Palazzo, 
a large open place, which will be 
rather fine, if the range of buildings 
in front of the palace be ever finish- 
ed; we found it, however, in the 
same condition that we had left it, 
encumbered with scaffoldings, and 
screens, and heaps of stone.t One 
passes from the Largo del Palazzo 
by a broad way looking over the 
arsenal and the sea, which is called 
‘« Strada del Gigante ;” it is so called 
from an immense and hideous statue, 
which once deformed the place, and 
of which the head and trunk are now 
deposited in a lumber room of the 
Studj. Turning round to the right 
from this street, we reach Santa Lu- 
cia, which is another broad way well 
flagged, and having on one side a 
row of large irregular houses that 
Jook over the bay; and on the other, 
ranges of stalls, covered with slop- 
ing canvas roofs, where fish, “ frut- 
ta di mare,” shells, &c. are sold ; 
these are flanked by a low dirty wall, 
and by several ugly and ridiculous 
fountains, some of which are no 





* Vide p. 517. last Vol. 


+ These buildings are a church to be dedicated to San. Francesco di Paolo, and a co- 
lonnade forming a crescent. The church isin the middle of the colonnade ; it is to have 
a cupola in imitation of St. Peter's at Rome, which will be peculiarly ili placed here, 
and out of harmony with the near objects. The colonnade is too low, it is fronted and 
flanked by lofty plain palaces, and high buildings that rise immediatcly behind it on the 
hills of the Solitario and Santo Spirito, seem quite to smother it. The architect is 


Bianchi, an Italian Swiss, from 


Lugano; a Roman sculptor, but a very poor workinan, 


is employed on the exterior figures; and Schwcigle, a German, and an artist of great 


merit, is to do one or two principal statues. 
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jonger furnished with water: these 
contemptible things are mentioned by 
or Giannone, the best historian of 
Naples, as great ornaments to the 
city, and memorials of the taste and 
magnificence of various viceroys. A 
particular “ ceto,” or class of people 
inhabits this neighbourhood ; thou- 
sands of them live in narrow vicoli, 
which run backward from Santa Lu- 
cia, and which are seldom entered 
by any but the “ Santa-Luciani ;” 
these people are nearly all pescatori 
and pescevendori (fishermen and sel- 
lers of fish), they are particularly 
distinguished by their loyalty, and 
the costume of their women. At the 
end of Santa Lucia we turn another 
angle, still keeping along the shore, 
and reach Chiatamone ; at this corner 
the hill of Piazzafalcone, which is 
seen above the houses on Santa Lu- 
cia, is cut down precipitately, and 
almost looks like a wall. Just here 
we pass the causeway conducting to 
the Castello dell’ Uova; it is a long 
narrow ledge, and the memorable 
castle itselt stands on a rock in the 
sea. On Chiatamone there is a plea- 
sant palace with a little garden, at 
present belonging to the king, and 
there are several good houses, which 
are generally let out to foreigners. 
The continuation of this terrace, 
called La Vittoria, leads to the Villa 
Reale. This public garden is, in- 
deed, a pleasaut place ; a broad walk 
leads down the middle ; on either side 
are two paths shaded by acacias: 
there are also parterres of flowers, and 
fountains ornamented with statues, 
which, like a great number that are 
ranged along the length of the Villa, 
are copies from the antique. In the 
middle of the great walk stands the 
celebrated group of the Toro: an 
imitation of rocks is placed ina circu- 
lar trough, at the base of the pedestal 
on which it is raised, and several 
little jéts deau, which spirt out from 
the rocks, are collected in the trough, 
which is adorned by some aquatic 
plants, and in which a number of 
dirty coloured ducks are kept. Of 
this group enough, perhaps, has been 
said, but we cannot forbear observ- 
ig, that, to us, it seems (in its 
t state) little to be admired ; the 

ead of the bull is certainly very fine, 
but the hinder quarters are faulty ; 
and as for the hang that surround 
it, which are half modern and half 
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ancient, we consider them as deserv- 
ing no great attention. ‘Two or three 
edifices adorn, or are intended to 
adorn this promenade ; there is a sort 
of circular temple on one side, in 
which there is a very poor and un- 
faithful bust of Tasso; and on the 
other side there is a much larger 
building, where it is intended to 
place a statue of Virgil, but which, 
as yet, is without any inhabitant. 
The pleasant part of the villa is at 
the end towards Posilippo, where, to 
the right of the grand path, it is 
formed into shady bosquets, called 
*€ 1] Giardino Inglese.” 

The great beauty of this prome- 
nade, the beauty which renders it, 
perhaps, superior to any public walk 
in Europe, and which no labour could 
very well spoil, is the view to which 
it gives access: towards the end isa 
terrace, which has been erected with- 
in the last three or four years, project- 
ing into the sea; the view thence is 
enchanting, particularly when the sun 
goes behind the long green hill of 
Posilippo, and throws its purple rays 
over the bay full on that part of the 
town, now called the ‘ Pizzafal- 
cone” (the ancient Mons Echia, where 
the luxurious Lucullus had one of 
his many habitations), which throws 
itself out in a bold and lofty head- 
land. 

Mr. Hobhouse has unwarily and 
incorrectly censured Mr. Eustace, on 
account of the latter gentleman's 
having asserted, that the Villa was 
adorned with orange-trees. When 
Mr. Hobhouse was in Naples there 
were certainly no orange-trees there ; 
but it is equally certain, that when 
Mr. Eustace was, there were; in- 
deed, there was scarcely any thing 
else but oranges and vines; but the 
French, who entirely altered, and 
considerably extended the gardens, 
removed them, and planted acacias 
in their stead. It may, perhaps, be 
considered unlucky that this circum- 
stance was not known, or did not 
occur to the defenders of Mr. Eu- 
stace’s accuracy, among whom, how- 
ever, we cannot on every occasion 
enrol ourselves. 

The grand Corso runs along close 
to and parallel with the Villa, and is 
a wide well paved street, or rather 
row, since there are no houses on 
the side of the Villa, and in this range 
are the best and almost the only plea- 
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sant habitations of which Naples can 
boast. Of this Neapolitans are well 
aware, and compel foreigners to pay 
an extravagant price for lodgings in 
this quarter; an English family often 
pays as much for a suite of apart- 
ments on the Riviera di Chiaja, as 
would be paid for a whole house in 
a fashionable square in London. 
There is something curious in letting 
houses at Naples; the nobles in 


former times occupied the whole of 


their immense palaces, but in these 
days of retrenchment and humility 
they coudescend to let out their piani 
(floors), only taking care to secure 
exorbitant prices, thus “ hiding their 
honor in their necessity,” or rather 
propitiating their pride by procuring 
means to indulge their luxury: but 
some of these not only let out their 
floors, but also furnish their lodgers 
with dinners, suppers, &c. for simi- 
Jar considerations. 

The Corso extends beyond the 
Villa; and leaving on the right the 
straight road which leads to the 
grotto of Posilippo, sweeps round 
the shore towards Strada Nuova, 
passes under the tomb of Virgil, and 
winding along Mergellina, ends a 
little below the church which con- 
tains the tomb of Sannazarius. This 
is the prescribed Corso, and hardly 
any Neapolitan thinks of extending 
his ride to the beautiful Strada 
Nuova, that commands such fine 
views of the bay, but turning short 
round, by a contemptible fountain 
of lions, returns the way he came, 
and goes backward and forward as 
long as there is sufficient light to see 
and be seen. Day after day he re- 
veats his ride, with a constancy which 
is highly amusing. The time for this 
periodical exercise is venti tre ore, 
avd winter or summer, at the hour 
fixed, the Neapolitans repair thither 
in crowds. In summer this hour is 
good enough, for it is that glorious 
hour which sees the sinking of the 
sun, and in which a sweet twilight 
anda refreshing breeze begin to suc- 
ceed to the intense glare, and op- 
pressive heats of the day ; but in win- 
ter it is almost the worst time that 
could be selected: the Neapolitans, 
however, persevere through good and 
through bad. There is the same wise 
regulation with respect to the the- 
atres, which open at due ore di notte, 
in winter about seven o'clock, in 


summer about ten; but no incon- 
venience can shake the uniformity of 
custom ; her laws are here immuta- 
ble and undisputed: it is a pity, 
really, that a few virtuous customs 
cannot be established. 

The Corso is a fine exhibition of 
Neapolitan pride and folly, and is 
often amusing enough for a pedes- 
trian, who takesno part in these four- 
wheeled or two-wheeled excursions, 
aud who is incited to observation by 
that feeling, half envy and half con- 
tempt, which finds its way into the 
breast of him who goes on toot. The 
coaches roll in two lines, one ad- 
vancing and one returning ; and as 
there is always an immense quan- 
tity, the lines extend the whole length 
of the Corso, about a mile, and are 
so compact, that when the files are 
once formed, no straggler can well 
euter them: they roll on slowly, very 
slowly, and stop ever and anon, for 
they are subject to many little inter- 
ruptions. Now and then a miserable 
horse in a miserable corribilo falls 
down, and until he can be restored 
to the position which nature assigned 
to him, the whole procession, Princes 
and Dukes, ttnights and Ladies, Ge- 
nerals and Lawyers, and Bishops, 
must wait. On Sundays and other 
giorni di festa, the facchini, mechanics, 
aud other people, from Bosso lo Molo, 
Il Borgo di Sant’ Antonio, Il Mer- 
cato, &c. adorn the Corso with a 
new grace; the men are usually ac- 
companied by their fair ones, and 
are very closely crammed into their 
respective carriages, or corrijili, yet 
they appear equally, if not more, 
pleased than the every day visitors. 
On particular feasts, such as Easter 
and Whitsuntide, the lines are ree 
inforced by the country people from 
Fuori Grotta, &c.: the carriages con- 
taining these worthies are generally 
distinguished by being overloaded ; 
by the company in them, men and 
women, being generally pretty drunk ; 
by their being covered with boughs, 
and by the gilt jackets of the women. 

All these pass on, admiring and 
commenting on the beauties of the 
show. ‘The lines being, as we have 
said, very close, at every interrup- 
tion the pole of one coach is thrust 
between the footman’s legs on the 
coach before ; and as it is impossible 
to draw up in a moment, this some- 
times happens to ten or twelve car- 
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riages following, and elicits various 
explanations, between coachmen and 
footmen, which are always very pitliy 
and emphatic, and we have observed, 
consist chiefly of adjectives, nouns, 
and a few favorite verbs, receiving 
very little assistance from other in- 
ferior parts of speech: now and then 
a soldier, one of those placed to pre- 
serve order, volunteers his opinion 
upon the matter in debate, and ge- 
nerally testifies the same singular 
contempt for connectives; his elo- 
quence is sometimes illustrated in a 
remarkably familiar manner, which, 
though not admitted in the schools, 
is much used in vulgar life, and al- 
ways produces instantaneous convic- 
tion. The soldiers, however, it must 
be confessed, show a very unjust 
partiality for the humbler members 
of the Corso, and usually bestow their 
most impressive remarks upon the 
meanest classes of the community. 

The vehicles collected here are of 
almost every fashion, colour, and con- 
dition; we have carriages, landaus, 
landaulets, tandems, droskies,canestre, 
corribili, and dog-carts; some are 
elegant and gay, some are old and 
decayed; a family coach wheeled 
out with care, and drawn by two 
bare-boned horses, with two ancient 
codgers mounted behind, furnish- 
ed with bits of red cloth for their 
collars and sleeves, to show they are 
in livery, is perhaps followed by a 
light dashing English landau, and 
that by a corribilo with a foundered, 
one-eyed horse, fastened by a rotten 
harness of ropes. Such is the corso 
of Naples ; but we have not yet men- 
tioned a trifling circumstance which 
deserves to be remarked ; at the end 
towards Mergellina it passes a row of 
mean half-ruined houses, the habita- 
tions of fishermen, whose black pitch- 
ed boats lie just opposite on the 
sands, and whose children, some 
half-naked, some stark-naked, meet 
the eye wherever it turns, and con- 
tinually clamour “ date ci qualche cosa 
Eccellenza. 

But let us leave this scene, and take 
a silent walk along the Strada Nuava; 
this is certainly a fine road in every 
respect, but particularly iri its situa- 
tion, and as a most agreeable walk 
Or ride ; it is not at present of much 
use, as it has the defect incidental to 
eon in old castles which we 

ve sometimes seen, that is, it does 
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not lead anywhere. It sweeps round 
the end of Posilippo, and stops ab- 
ruptly at a steep. It was intended 
that it should descend to Pozzuoli 
and afford an easy and agreeable 
communication with that interesting 
part of the neighbourhood of Naples, 
at tue same time avoiding the long 
dark cold gloomy grotto of Posilippo, 
which was then, and is now the 
only road to the country towards 
Baja, Cuma, &c. This road, which 
would be so useful, so necessary, and 
so beautiful, stops at the edge of the 
hill, at a point which commands one 
of the inost beautiful views in the envi- 
rons of Naples, especially in autumn 
and in spring, when in the evening all 
the scene around is radiant with the 
glories of the setting sun. Ischia, 
Procita, Baja, Pozzuoli, the moun- 
tain of the Camaldoli, shine out in the 
warm mellow hues, and the exagge- 
ration of evening ; the little island of 
Nisita, black in shade, is just beneath 
the eye, being but a very small dis- 
tance from the Capo di Posilippo; and 
the broad flatland below, which ends 
at the slope of the hills that shut in 
the Lago Agnano and the Solfatara, 
is adorned by an impressive variety 
of shade and colour. The road is 
partly cut out in a sort of ledge in 
the hill, and partly built up on the 
side towards the sea; the cutting of 
the hill, however, cannot have been 
attended with much difficulty, as it 
is composed of a soft tufo, which may 
be separated by acommon knife; and 
this circumstance makes the long 

erforation of the grotto of Posilippo 
tes extraordinary than it would have 
been in almost any other mountain. 
In several parts the road is carried by 
bridges over deep ravines. A few 
paces after leaving the corso we leave 
also the pavé, and soon arrive at the 
large ruined palace about which M. 
Dupaty was so sentimental; this 
palace is called by the common peo- 
ple I! Palazzo di Donna Anna, and by 
the polite that of the Regina Gio- 
vanna. That lady had a palace at 
Posilippo, and on the sea-shore ; but 
according to some old Neapolitan 
gentry who are skilled in these mat- 
ters, it certainly was not near here ; 
it was situated at the end of the hill, 
beyond the little villa 
chiano, very near the Roman ruins, 
» La Scuola 
eed we find 


called, we know not why 
di Virgilio, and there in 


of Mares — 
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i the shell of a palace which very pro- could make solitude beautiful, or ease 

bably was hers. The building in luxurious: indeed, we are not the 
question was the work of one of the only travellers who have remarked 

Viceroys, but, like many other large the felicity of selection by which 


: undertakings in this country, the plan 
: exceeded the means appropriated for 
its execution, and after the death of 
the Viceroy it was abandoned and 
suffered to fall into ruins without 
ever having been finished. It is, 
however, a very picturesque object, 
though it must be deprived of the in- 
terest which would attach to it as 
the residence of beauty, misfortune, 
and vice. It stands on the edge of 
the road, which indeed it formerly 
crossed, and with which its middle 
stories still communicate ; its upper 
stories rise above, and its lower de- 
scend to the shore, and some rooms, 
or rather caverns contained within 
the massy walls, admit the sea, and 
probably were intended to serve as 
baths; in one of the immense halls 
| opening on the shore, there is during 
: the fine season a Neapolitan faverna, 
where people go and eat fish by 
moonlight; there are also a fewrooms, 
used by persons who resort there in 
summer for sea-bathing, and these 
are all of this immense palace which 
ever serves as a shelter for man. 
There is a darkness and desolation in 
the interior, in its wide halls, its ruin- 
ed arches, and vaults, and spiral stair- 
cases, and its dismal heaps of rub- 
bish, which will furnish materials 
for meditation, founded on grander 
bi and more solemn subjects than the 
ih vices of a queen or the crosses of a 
lady's love. 
| On leaving this palace, we keep 
i along the road, enjoying the open and 
1 beautiful view ; the green descent be- 
low the road Jeads the eye down to the 
edge of the sea: the indented shore 
is thickly scattered with houses, once 
. the resort of the ‘gentry of-Naples, 
: proving that once even Neapoli- 
QI tans were sensible of the beau- 
5! ties of nature, and of the charms 
+ of solitude, and showing by their 
Bs present desolation and ruin that 
they are sensible of such things no 
longer. There are also two or three 
ruined monasteries most delightfully 
situated; the spots which nature 
seems to have been most careful and 
curious to adorn, have been common- 
ly those chosen by the heedful monks, 
the erection of their retreats, in 


order that they might enjoy all that 














those reverend gentlemen were so 
distinguished. 

In one beautiful point, just by two 
little rocks, called by the country peo- 
ple Li Scogli di Pietro e Paolo, stands 
the house of Domenico Cirelli, the 
victim, perhaps the most to be de- 
plored, of the revolution of ninety- 
nine; it remained unoccupied until 
lately, and the person who then took 
it, found the portraits of the physi- 
cian’s family, things which probably 
he had esteemed as much as all his 
house possessed besides, left to neg- 
lect, and damps, and ruin, as if of 
so little value that no one thought 
them worth the trouble of removing. 
The road continues to rise gently: in 
some places the descent to the sea is 
sudden and precipitous, but gene- 
rally it consists in pleasant slopes, 
planted with fine vines which hang in 
thick festoons. At about the highest 
point of the ascent there is a small 
flat, which was given by the court, 
with some land on the declivity, to 
the Margravine of Anspach, and that 
lady has erected a pleasure house on 
the spot. It were to be wished that 
an edifice in such a beautiful and re- 
markable situation should be classi- 
cal and appropriate, but we think the 
building in question is neither the 
one nor the other: the land is sepa< 
rated from the road by a wooden rail- 
ing, and the first object that catches 


‘the attention is a porter’s lodge, low, 


dark, and heavy, and fronted by co- 
lumns made in imitation of the pon- 
derous pillars of the temples of 
Pestum: the house itself is a dull 
unmeaning square building, which 
seems by its heaviness, and discord- 
ance with all the aerial objects 
around, to be sinking into the hill. 
The lodge is such a silly and solemn 
edifice that the Neapolitans call it the 
Sepolero della Margravia; indeed, 
a report was spread when it first 
reared its grim head, that it was in- 
tended as a sepulchre for that lady,— 
nobody once suspected it was a plea- 
sure house. 

A little beyond this, there is a road 
which leads to the top of Posilippo, 
going along which, we two 

; the one nearest to Naples is 
called in the true Neapolitan . 
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Posilippo in 0; the sides of the 
hill Aah teak. pe delightful Mas- 
serie and vineyards, where a good 
strong wine is produced. On the hill 
there are many of that particular 
species of pine, which has something 
the appearance of the upper part of 
a parachute when opened. The 
scenery along the road and on the 
hill, and indeed, all around, is exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; and though so near 
a ucisy capital, these uplands are 
rural, quiet, and retired; indeed, 
from the tranquillity and loveliness 
of the place, it merits the name be- 
stowed upon it, Pausilypum, or repose 
from sorrow. 

The road runs along the ridge of 
the hill, and leads to the Vomero 
and Sant Elmo: some four or five 
years ago an attempt was made to 
render it passable for carriages, but 
the work stopped after a short time, 
as all public works are apt to do in 
this country. 

The Strada Nuova, of which we 
have spoken, is one of the sorties 
from Naples, and is, we think, the 
finest; it offers scenery beautiful, 
varied, and inexhaustible, in which 
the painter may study the finer parts 
of his art, and often as we have 
walked along it, we never return to 
it without fresh delight. 

The road next to this in beauty 
leaves the city in a contrary direction, 
and leads to the Campo di Marte ; 
this is called La Strada Nuova del 
Campo ; it goes out of the city by 
the Studj, passes through the Largo 
delle Pigne, and along a broad dull 
street called Foria, Jeaving on the 
left the Orto Botanico, and the Serag- 
lio, a house built, as the inscription 
says, to contain all the poor in the 
kingdom ; but which, thoigh it is 
certainly enormously large, would not 
contain the poor of.the capital, and 
which is, as usual, left, alla Napolitana, 
unfinished. The ‘road continues to 
run on straight until, reaching the 
great northern road to Rome, which 
§0es off to the left, it begins to as- 
cend, and winds gradually along the 
hill, commanding fine views of the 
plain. lying between it and Vesuvius. 
As we keep along the heights we see 
below us the Campo Santo, a low 
quadrilateral building, enclosing a 
peved poe ye ulnar into three aah 

sixty-five squares, in eac 
of which is the mouth of a vault, the 
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whole of the place being excavated: 
every day one of these vaults is open- 
ed, and the bodies of the poor who 
die in hospitals, &c. and who cannot 
pay for the privilege of mouldering 
in the churches of Naples, are depo- 
sited there ; the vault is then closed, 
and remains shut for a twelvemonth, 
another vault being opened the next 
day, receiving the dead, and then be- 
ing shut in the same manner. The 
apertures of the vaults are small, and 
closed by a ponderous stone, which is 
further secured by cement; and thus, 
in a great measure, the effluvium is 
prevented from escaping. This es- 
tablishment is very nar 2 as it re- 
moves a great source of corrupted 
air from the city ; itis kept very clean, 
and emits in general very little smell, 
considering the numbers of the dead 
that are continually putrifying there ; 
but there is one circumstance in the 
ceremony of the place which is scan- 
dalous, not only to Neapolitans, but 
to human nature itself, that is, the 
indecency and brutality with which 
the obsequies of the dead are per- 
formed: the bodies are stripped quite 
naked, and thrown through the nar- 
row apertures down into the deep 
vaults, one upon another, in a con- 
fused heap; the mouth of the vault is 
frequently stained with blood, in con- 
sequence of the bodies being pitched 
rudely and unskilfully down. But a 
few days ago we were walking there, 
and looked into one of the vaults, 
where several bodies had just been 
thrown down—the sight was too hor- 
rible to be described, we wish we 
could forget it! We observed a wo- 
man who was employed there in say- 
ing prayers for the repose of the dead ; 
she walked as she prayed, and ap- 
peared to have the intention of pass- 
ing over every vault, as she went up 
and down the files regularly; when 
we came away the gates were locked 
upon her, and she was left to her so- 
litary devotions. 

But let us return to the road, which 
soon after this passes near the church 
of La Madonna del Pianto, so called 
from the melancholy events which 
followed the siege of Naples, by Lau- 
trec, in 1528 ; unwilling to bombard 
the city, he cut off the aqueducts 
which supplied it with water; the 
ms pace Re SR = 

on plain, and the 
vapours which arose from it made 
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his army the victim of a dreadful 
epidemic distemper; an excessive 
mortality was the consequence, and 
hundreds of poor wretches were in- 
terred near this spot, or rather in 
caves and grottoes beneath. The 
present church, which was afterwards 
erected there, is known by name to 
many English readers from the fre- 
quent allusions made to it by Mrs. 
Radcliffe, in her “ Italian.” The 
Neapolitans, when any one loses in 
the lottery, have a proverbial saying 
about going to Santa Maria del Pi- 
anto, to bewail their misfortunes. 
Just by this church the Strada Nuova 
turns a corer and reaches the Campo 
di Marte, a fine large flat, which was 
laid out by the French, and appro- 
priated to the purpose of teaching and 
practising the manceuvres of war. 


Since the late vicissitudes, the governs 
ment considering the nation did not 
need any further instructions in mili- 
tary matters, has declined having 
any native exhibitions of the sort ; and 
indeed, a short time ago, part of the 
place was advertised to be sold. 

One of the finest views of Naples 
is to be enjoyed from this road ; and 
it would be well for travellers to pay 
half a post more for the sake of ap- 
proaching the city that way, instead 
of descending by Capo di Chino, 
where there is no interesting object 
and no fine view. First impressions 
produced by scenery are always the 
most forcible, and should he, if pos- 
sible, received where there is every 
advantage of locality that a place 
affords. 








SONG. 


1. 
THE banners are waving, 
Oh, wilt thou not stay ? 
The war cry is sounding, 
My Wilhelme, away ! 


2. 
Shall the land of thy fathers 
Be sold to the slave ? 
Shall the light of their freedom 
Be quench'd in the grave ? 
3. 
In the heart of my lover 
Their glory decay ? 
Oh no! to the battle— 
My Wilhelme, away ! 


4. 

Oh, wilt thou not look on 
Thy love and thy bride ? 
There are many who told me 
My Wilhelme had died. 


5, 
They tell me he slumbers, 
So still and so deep, 
That the cry of the hunters 
Ne’er breaks on his sleep ; 


6. 
That the chamois is couching 
My warrior beside, 
And yet he awakes not! 
Thy love and thy bride 





7. 
In the lone valley waits thee, 
At sun setting hour ; 
Oh Wilhelime, my lover, 
Return to my bower. 


8. 

I fain would chase from me 
The dream of despair ;— 
That I saw the blood dark on 

Thy forehead so fair, 


9. 
That the cheek of my Wilhelme 
Lay cold in the blast, 
And the hoofs of the war-horse 
Had over thee pass’d. 


10. 
There are many who soothe me, 
Yet soothe me in vain; 
For there’s one who will never 


Look on me again. 


ll. 
Oh the flowers of my bridal 
Have wither’d away ; 
And I too have faded; 
Oh why wilt thou stay ? 


12. 
But I come to inhabit 
Thy dark silent cave; 
For war cannot sever 
Our hearts in the grave. 
A. S. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Roman Actor.— Mountaineers.— The 
Waterman. 

Notwithstanding the strong al- 
lurements held out in these three 
pieces, Kean’s benefit was but thinly 
attended—a pretty plain proof that 
something more than the drama it- 
self is requisite to call the public to 
the theatres. Our pleasures, we sus- 
pect, are not quite so pure and intel- 
lectual as human nature in its vanity 
would willingly believe; fine acting 
and fine writing are indeed the osten- 
sible motives with all play-goers ; 
but what share in the evening's 
amusement have the crowd, and the 
lights, and the decorations? There 
must be, moreover, the stimulus of 
novelty or of fashion ; and as far as 
concerns Kean, both the one and the 
other have long since past away, or 
if there be any fashion in regard to 
him, it is a fashion of dislike. The 
fault, however, rests in a great mea- 
sure, perhaps entirely, with himself ; 
he cannot, it is true, invest himself 
afresh with the charms of novelty ; 
yet he ought to make himself 
more popular, not by paltry arts, or 
by becoming the mountebank of any 
society, but by a fair and honourable 
discharge of his duty as an actor. 
Let him too be more chary of his 
good name ; for the audience, whether 
right or wrong, will mix up the pri- 
vate with the public character; and 
he who is to live by the people, must 
not eg agnrs the humours of the 

e. 

he first of these pieces is nothing 
more than a prelude from Massinger’s 
play of the same name, from which 
it has borrowed so much of the first 
and third scenes as was calculated for 
the Kean’s talent, and only 
Kean’s. This, to say the least of it, 
is a very paltry ambition,—this 
grasping after every thing in the style 
of most judicious Bottom, of asinine 
memory,-—‘* Let me play Thisby too 
—let me play the lion too.” If he 
oes on at this rate Mr. Elliston may 
iss the rest of his company, and 

he and the manager may divide the 
drama between them, each having as 
many notes of admiration tacked to 
his name, as he plays characters. 

Vou. VI. 





This will chime in gloriously with 
the avarice of the one and the vanity 
of the other; then if the manager 
has small receipts, at least he will 
have small outgoings; and if the 
actor gets little praise, he yet will 
have that little entirely to himself, 
without any need of division with 
his brethren. What can be better 
than such an arrangement? ‘Try it, 
gentlemen ; by all means try it, and 
pray do not forget us, your gentle 
counsellors. 

We should have said thus much in 
the way of reprobation even if the 
prelude had been dexterously put to- 
gether; for a bad design, though well 
executed, does not change its cha~ 
racter of evil; but this was not the 
case ; simple as his task was, the 
compiler has contrived to commit two 
blunders, and those of no little mag~ 
nitude ; why, in the name of dulness, 
must he give the part of Latinus to 
Junius Rusticus? Thismetamorphosis 
of a Roman senator into an actor was 
remarkably judicious, and the more 
so as nothing was to be gained by it 
except the praise of ignorance, in 
regard to Massinger as well as his- 
tory. Not satisfied with this, he has 
blended Aretinus with Tiberius; and 
thus, in defiance of all probability 
and common sense, and to the utter 
ruin of the scene, we have Aretinus 
playing the double part of a friend 
and an enemy, an informer and an 
emperor. Nor was there any thing 
in Kean’s performance to reconcile us 
to these enormities ; great as he has 
shown himself on many occasions, 
his ‘* Homan Actor” was equally 
bad in conception and execution: the 
Paris of Massinger pleads his cause 
in a strain of manly and fervid elo- 
quence, as remote from violence as it 
is from weakness; he attempts to 
convince, not to overawe, the senate; 
for how indeed could a poor actor 
hope to frighten the Patricians of 
Rome by a few big words? It is 
not even an appeal to the passions, 
but to the understandings, of men ; 
and the slight sarcasm aimed at Are- 
tinus is so guardedly couched that it 
may pass either for satire or compli- 
ment. Yet in defiance of these ob« 
vious _ Kean was overbearing, 
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familiar, and _ sarcastic, pompous 
without dignity, and violent without 
energy. ‘This is the more surprising 
as he is undoubtedly the first orator 
upon the stage ; and as to dignity, he 
has enough of that when he chooses. 
Notwithstanding the vulgar prejudice 
on this subject, dignity has nothing 
at all to do with the stature; it is 
entirely a thing of intellect, and its 
expression depends on manner, not on 
a man’s being tall or short. If this 
were not so, little could be said for 
Kean’s Othello, which is yet the 
triumph of the modern school of act- 
ing. What can be more noble than 
his quiet rebuke of Cassio’s intem- 
perance? How. comes it, Cassio, 
you are thus forgot?” What more 
dignified than his appeal to the se- 
nate? What more sublime, more 
terribly sublime, than the passion of 
his jealousy ?—We must, therefore, 
look to some other cause for his 
failure in “ The Roman Actor,”— 
perhaps to his neglect, for he can do 
nothing without study ; the contrary 
indeed has usually been imagined of 
him, but it is a notorious fact to 
those at all acquainted with his ha- 
bits, that he never has succeeded in 
any character so hastily adopted. 
Hence it is that he has so frequently 
failed in new plays, his indolence not 
permitting him to give them the re- 
quisite attention. 

Of the few others that performed 
in this little prelude, we may say 
with Grumio, ‘‘ the rest were ragged, 
old, and beggarly.” By the bye, 
while we are on this subject, we 
wish Mr. Barnard would inform us 
who is Agave; we have heard indeed 
of a certain Agavé, of whom both 
Ovid and Horace speak, though we 
only quote from the first :— 


Adspice, mater, ait. Visis ululavit Agivé. 


Is this the lady that Mr. Barnard 
meant when he talked of Agave ? 
The next piece on the list of the 
evenings entertainments was The 
Mountaineers, in the second act of 
which Kean’s Octavian was no bet- 
ter than his Paris ; but in the cottage 
scene, both before and after the en- 
trance of Floranthe, he was brilliant 
beyond the power of words to do him 
justice. Indeed he acted the part ra- 
ther as it ought to be than as itis ; for 
Colman, while intending to write the 
dJanguage of madness, hag written only 
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downright nonsense, and that too in 
verse which is verse only to the eye, 
or when counted on the fingers: but 
poor as the materials were, the ac- 
tor contrived to work wonders with 
them, and exhibited a fearful scene 
of insanity struggling with the return 
of reason. Nothing in art could be 
finer than the alternate light and sha- 
dow that played upon his face, like 
the fitful nes oe of a fire, flashing 
up for a moment to sink again into 
utter darkness. There was a painful 
consciousness of the truth expressed 
in every feature, a wavering between 
reason and ag ys | till the fit again 
came on him in all its strength, and 
then it seemed to tear up his very soul. 
There was an irresistible and sweep- 
ing grandeur in his passion that made 
him in form a giant—it was a visible 
emanation of the mind, fresh and 
glowing from the fountain—and the 
expression of superior intellect, what- 
ever is its character, can never be 
called little. 

If we compare Kean’s Octavian 
with that of Kemble (the only thing 
to which it can be compared), we 
should be inclined to allow the pre- 
ference to the former. There was a 
quiet grandeur in Kemble’s acting 
that gave it all the effect of a marble 
statue—it was bold and beautiful in 
the outlines, but it wanted colour ; 
his mind, like his features, was noble ; 
but, like them, it was too rigid, too 
little flexible, to put on any form that 
was not native to it; he wanted that 
pliability of mind and face which is 
the highest excellence of Kean, and 
perhaps of all acting. Kemble was 
always himself, always peculiar, and 
his peculiarities werea little apt to mix 
up with the general varieties of feel- 
ing. Kean is only peculiar by some 
vile tricks that too often stare out of 
his assumption of character and be- 
tray the individual ; but then he has 
the power of flinging them off when 
he pleases ; and es are times wher 
it does please him to wear the mask 
most closely. He has less of that 
grandeur which belongs to sober rea- 
son, and more of that which springs 
from the energy of passion, than was 
the case with Kemble. His voice too 
is infinitely more rich and varied, not- 
withstanding the objections raised 
against its hoarseness, objections that 
have originated in people confound- 
ing full round tones (like those of 
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Young and meayie F with a voice 
of compass and flexibility. His Oc- 
tavian was an instance of this, and a 
striking instance. At the same time 
we object entirely to any superiority 
being allowed him on the score of his 
being more natural, a phrase that is 
most cruelly abused ; his acting was 
natural just as much as a fine picture 
or a fine statue is natural, but no far- 
ther. There is an essential difference 
between all the works of art and na- 
ture, distinct from all the differences 
that may arise out of inequality—for 
many a subject that is exceedingly 
unpleasant innature, becomes thevery 
reverse in its imitation. The pro- 
ducts of the two therefore cannot be 
precisely the same, for they do not 
bring with them the same association 
of ideas ; nor is it desirable that they 
should do so, for we find that imita- 
tion does not delight in exact ratio 
to its resemblance with any given 
reality; if it did, a wax figure, which 
has form and colour, would please 
much more than a marble statue, 
which has form only, both qualities 
being a part of natural objects, and 
the wax figure therefore being the 
nearest in its likeness to nature. There 
seems to be in every work of art 
a something superadded to nature, 
which, in the absence of a more de- 
finite name, the world is content to 
call poetical, and which, as far as it 
has reference to the present business, 
means nothing more than the associa- 
tion of other and more pleasant ideas 
than belonged to the object of imita- 
tion. Hence it is that so few local 
descriptions correspond with the rea- 
lity ; the ideas that are called up by 
the description are not the same as 
those excited by the things them- 
selves, when subjected to the sight ; 
and yet at the same time the features 
of the imitation may be so very like 
the subject imitated, that it would 
not be an easy matter to find a single 
point of difference. The subject, how- 
ever, is one of considerable difficulty, 
and is not to be settled by a few brief 
assertions, the results rather than the 
proofs of our conviction ; but we have 
no space at present for pursuing the 
question any farther, for there is still 
much matter upon our hands, and in- 
deed more than we well know what 
to do with ; to do full justice to the 
demerits of the Drury-lane Company 
would require half our Magazine, and 
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we must therefore hasten to despatch 
them as rapidly as may be. 

In the hands of Fitzwilliam and 
Miss Cubitt, the parts of Killmallock 
and Agnes were “ much abused,”— 
and Harley, from whom we have a 
right to expect better things, was 
very indifferent in Sadi. His hu- 
mour was by no means characteristic 
of the Moor, yet still it was humour; 
and, as it tickled the fat ribs of 
laughter, it might pass well enough 
for the novice. But his pathos will 
never do ; he must confine himself to 
such parts as are purely comic, and 
those too of a peculiar class; they 
must be full of life and bustle, and de- 
pend on sprightliness for their effect 
rather than that rich oily kind of hu- 
mour which characterizes Munden. 
It is by these that he first gained his 
good name with the public, and it is 
by these he must retain it. But we 
are weary of the task of censure, and 
_ over the rest to come to Kean’s 

om Tug, a still, beautiful piece of 
acting, that only wants to be more 
known to become a subject of ge- 
neral admiration. Like his tragedy, 
it has nothing in common with any 
existing school of acting ; there was 
no grimace about it, no effort to ap 
duce a barren laugh by any trick of 
voice or manner; it was a true and 
perfect character, and differed from 
the waterman of real life only by the 
superaddition of that poetic rms 4 
which is the charm of art, and which 
we have already noticed as distin- 
guishing it from nature. The great 
aim of most comedians is to excite 
laughter, no matter by what means ; 
with Kean, on the contrary, truth of 
character is the first object — if it con- 
tain the seeds of the ridiculous, well 
and good; but he does not go out of 
his way to seek for it. His singing 
too was of the same school, and con- 
sequently no less delightful to those 
who can overlook the absence of all 
science for the sake of expression ; 
indeed it was rather speaking to mu- 
sic than what is usually understood 
by the term singing ; but with all our 
love for the vocal art, we are inclined 
to suspect, that this thing, sine nomine, 
is the more delicious of the two, and 
we are quite sure that itis the most 
intellectual. 

This evening may be considered the 
close of Mr. Elliston’s season, as far 
as — is concerned; for though 
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the thea‘re continued open until the 
14th, yet nothing occurred in that in- 
terval worth the trouble of relation. 
As to his views for the next winter, 
we are given to understand, and from 
good authority, that he intends to re- 
model the interior of the house alto- 
gether,as il his past failure were to be 
attributed to the brick walls, and his 
future success were to be ensured by 
their alteration. It such indeed be his 
idea he will find himself most lament- 
ably mistaken ; such a novelty may, 
and no doubt will, attract the people 
for a few nights, but it will not com- 
mand tor him a permanent prosperity, 
nor will it even pay its own expenses. 


* He must look to other and more solid 


measures if he wishes for solid suc- 
cess— to good actors—to good plays 
—to good management —in short, to 
every thing that is exactly the re- 
verse of what he has done. Inde- 
pendent of all this, we much question 
the utility of the proposed altera- 
tions ; to cantract the proscenium is 
well enough, but why change ‘the 
form of the house? Why not lessen 
the interior altogether? ‘The house 
will be too large tor its company un- 
der any circumstances. Then too a 
new Scene-room is to be built on the 
scite of the second Green-room ; but 
if such a building be necessary, this 
is not the place for its erection ; if in- 
deed there were a similar room on the 
other side of the house, it would be 
all very well; but as this is not the 
case, it would be better that the 
scenes should lie at the back of the 
stage, where they are at hand for ei- 
ther wing, according as they are 
wanted. But in truth this is nothing 
more than a rage to be doing—no 
matter whether good or mischief; it 
is something for the manager to talk 
about, and look wondrous wise and 
busy—and hold meetings, and write 
letters, and be most terribly industri- 
ous, while his prime minister, Wins- 
ton, will bustle about the theatre in 
all the importance of a hen about to 
lay. ‘his scheme will never answer, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged 
talents of Mr. Beazley, who is em- 
ployed to make the alterations, liable, 
of course, to the superintendence of 
bir. Soane in his capacity of honorary 
architect to the establishment. The 
plans have already been submitted to 
that gentleman, and, having met with 
his approbation, will now be shown to 






the King, with whom rests the final 
decision on the subject. But we re- 
peat it—this plan will never answer. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
The Bill of Fare-—Beggar’s Opera. 
This theatre has opened at last, 
and with all manner of novelties, — 
new actors, new singers, new pieces, 
and a new ceiling, the sounding- 
board having been removed from over 
the proscenium; but, of all these 
novelties, the last is the only one 
worth mentioning, or, at least, it is 
the only one that deserves any sin- 
gular praise; by this slight altera- 
tion, the interior assumes the appear- 
ance of an elegant, and even splendid, 
drawing-room, where all is light, 
gay, and sparkling. Little as the 
gain of this may seem to some, it is 
yet of vital importance, for man is 
in a great measure the slave of out- 
ward circumstance ; and if the mind 
is sublimed into devotion by the still 
grandeur of twilight aisles, and 
shafted oriels, why may it not be 
warmed to mirth by the cheerful 
play of lights, and the gaiety of 
splendour? ‘To deny this, is to deny 
the facts of our every-day expe- 
rience ; the lights, the music, the 
local brilliance, all are portions of 
our pleasure, inasmuch as they con- 
tribute to its reception ; for it is these 
outward circumstances that tune the 
human instrument either to mirth or 
melancholy, to harmony or discord. 
The company, though tolerably fair 
in its numbers, is very far from — 
so in its quality. Five or six g 
names, indeed, are to be found a- 
mongst a troop of miserables ; but of 
what use are five or six good names, 
if they stand alone? There they 
twinkle, sadly and mistily, in the sur- 
rounding dreariness, like a few faint 
stars in a dull night, their lustre half 
eclipsed by the darkness that they in 
vain strive to brighten. This it is 
that is the bane of the English stage 
in general ; individual parts are well 
played — perhaps better than with the 
French ; but the effect of the whole 
is sure to be spoilt by the piteous ig- 
norance and incapacity that is em- 
ployed on the minor characters. Your 
Coveneys, and your Ebsworths, and 
your Williamses, and your Pearces, 
never dught to venture upon the 


stage except to sweep it. To begin 
however, with the beginning. 
Dibdin’s new farcical sketch, called, 
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The Bill of Fare, was the opening 
attraction, and therefore ought to be 
the first considered ; if, indeed, the 
term consideration can aptly be ap- 
plied to such matters; for, to speak 
the truth, it is a large phrase for so 
slight a business. ‘The plot is simple 
enough, and may be told in very few 
words. Samuel Stingo, a provincial 
innkeeper, and Solomon Strutt, a 
provincial manager, both take up 
their abode at the inn of a Mr. Hoax- 
ley, the one for the purpose of hiring 
servants, and the other for the pur- 
pose of hiring actors. With this 
view, they advertise in the papers 
under their initials only, 8. 8. ; from 
which happy coincidence, their land- 
lord takes occasion to play off a hoax 
on both parties, sending the actors to 
Mr. Stingo, and the servants to Mr. 
Strutt. This admirable joke is ren- 
dered more pungent by the manager 
having requested his candidates to 
appear in costume, as it keeps the 
parties in error, and the audience in 
a decent state of laughter, for the 
space of an hour, on the most mo- 
derate calculation. Still this is no 
more than a second edition of the 
popular farce, Amateurs and Actors, 
as performed at the English Opera, 
and not a very good edition either, 
for it is to the full as absurd, without 
the one half of its amusement. Nor 
was it much assisted by the actors, if 
we except Mrs. Chatterley and Mr. 
Terry, who worked with a zeal and 
ability deserving of a better cause ; 
with them “ materiem superabat 
opus,” and well for the author that 
it was so; he had been damned else. 
As to Mrs. H. Johnston, we cannot 
well conceive why she is brought 
forward as the star of the Haymar- 
ket, for whatever light she might 
once have, it has been long ago 
extinguished ; the manager had much 
better look for support in the rising 
genius of Mrs. Chatterléy, who is 
slowly, but surely, gaining on the 
affections of the public, and who, if 
properly fostered, will one day hold 
a distinguished situation. 

But while this lady is thus rapidly 
marching onward to her zenith, Ox- 
berry is hastening no less rapidly in 
his downward course, and will.soon 
be at his sunset, unless he pays a 
little more attention to himself as 
well as to his audience ; his natural 
talents are of a high order, but they 
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are obscured and overwhelmed by a 
multitude of faults, and he is now 
little more than a memory of better 
days. He has not only fallen into a 
slovenly habit of acting, but he has 
ceased to pay any attention to cha- 
racter beyond the mere outward cir- 
cumstance of costume ; one unchange 
ing set of manners, like the ward- 
robe of a country actor, serves for all 
parts and all purposes, or at best is 
occasionally relieved by a vile habit 
of mimicking the character he ad- 
dresses. All this is the natural result 
of his having played so much at mi- 
nor theatres, among a set of miser- 
ables who had not the slightest 
pretensions to the name of actors. 
The consciousness of superiority en- 
genders carelessness; besides that 
any thing short of genius is sure to 
be warped by the bias of surround. 
ing circumstances. Talent is always 
a local quality, that borrows its vices 
and its virtues, its defects and its 
merits, from the good or evil that is 
about it: genius, and genius only, is 
superior to outward circumstance ; 
and, like the sun-light, can give its 
own colour to whatever it may chance 
to shine upon. There is hope then 
for Oxberry, if he chooses to attend 
to himself; his talent is rust-eaten, 
but still it is talent, and it only wants 
the polish of better company to make 
it as bright as ever. 

This is a small portion of The Bill 
of Fare; but the other dishes are 
hard!y worth serving up, unless to a 
very hungry appetite, and we had 
therefore as well pass on to the lady 
who made her first appearance in the 
part of Polly in the Beggar's Opera. 
She strongiy reminded us of Virgil’s 
cautious admonition, “ nimium ne 
crede colori ;” for though ber features 
promised wonders, her voice was far 
from performing any such prodigies. 
It is not, perhaps, deficient in com- 
pass, but she evidently wants sci- 
ence, and that power over the organ 
which is only to be got by practice. 
Her transitions are much too violent 
and abrupt, her voice bounding up 
and down as if she were playing at 
ducks and drakes, or trying conclu- 
sions with an echo. Her flourishes 
were neither well-timed nor wells 
executed ; and, what is still worse, 
we are strongly inclined to suspect 
that she has not a correct ear, or, if 
she has, there must be a strange dee 
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them, they yet ought not to assume 
the first oo on a Metropolitan 


ficiency of practice to do justice to 
her intentions. But some allowances 
ought to be made— perhaps more 
than we have made—to the timidity 
of a first appearance, when female 
modesty may in reason be supposed 
to clog the powers of execution. 
Fear, and the awkwardness incident 
to a novice, might have caused much 
of those deficiencies which we have 
noticed, but then such experiments 
ought not to be tried on a London 
public. The country is the proper 
place for novices; it is the regular 
school for actors; and, even when 
they have learnt all that it can teach 


stage, till they have fairly past 
through the drudgery of the lower 
branches. <A very little talent goes 
a great way in a provincial barn ; and 
hence it is that managers of the 
soundest judgment are so often de-« 
ceived ; they visit a country theatre 
for recruits, where they are sure to 
be taken in by the appearance of 
some glow-worm actor, who, the mo- 
ment he is removed to the brilliance 
of a London stage, is eclipsed by its 
light, or visible only as an object of 
detestation. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Ir would seem a singular asser- 
tion to one unacquainted with the 
facts, to say, that although every 
night at this season of the year pre- 
sents a fresh concert, there is little 
of musical variety to afford a subject 
for narration or remark. Neverthe- 
less the assertion is perfectly true. 
Art advances, but the additions to 
its parts are few and slow and mi- 
nute—so slow, that the finest tenor 
singers in London for the last thirty 
years ( Messrs. Harrisonand Vaughan ) 
have not probably sung more than 
a dozen favourite songs. A con- 
certo from Mr. Mori, Mr. John 
Cramer, or Mr. Lindley, is much the 
same as heretofore ; and singers and 
players rise to real eminence in such 
tardy succession, that the novelties 
are very soon exhausted in narration. 
Were it not for the Italian Opera and 
the Philharmonic, which are impor- 
ters, we should be nearly stagnant ; 
and yet we complain of the predomi- 
nance of foreign music and musicians, 
—-and justly too. England may well 
be held in low estimation, when the 
English language is almost banished 
from our concerts, and even from our 
oratorios, and when the greater pro- 
portion of our leading instrumental 
and vocal performers are Italian, 
German, or French. Even in the 
city, the foreign compositions per- 
formed have been to the English as 
seventy to three. Alas, poor Eng- 
land! 

Yet never were concerts so nume- 
rous as this year. Subsequently to 
our last report (up to the 20th of 
May,) there were given in that 


month, morning and evening, besides 
the Opera, the theatres which were 
performing operas, the Ancient, Phil- 
harmonic, and Opera concerts,—be- 
sides these, we say, there were in 
these few open days at the close of 
the month no less than ten concerts, 
viz. those of Begrez, Catalani, Kny- 
vett, Bochsa, (an oratorio) Madame 
Caravita, Madame Obert, Rovedino, 
Bellamy, and Puzzi. 

None of these, however, presented 
any important novelty. Madame 
Catalani carried off the money (a 
cause of hearty complaint amongst 
all her competitors); for her first 
four concerts averaged one thou- 
sand persons each night ; and we have 
reason to know, that very few indeed 
obtained the gratuitous admittance 
so common at benefits, when, speak- 
ing moderately, one half are not un- 
frequently the friends, as they consi- 
der themselves, of the performer 
whose night it happens to be: to 
such a scope does this kind of friend- 
ship extend that, as we are assured, a 
celebrated Italian singer lately had a 

rivate concert at the house of a 
Marchioness, where no less than 
five hundred of the noble hostess’s 
intimates Jent the Signor their countee 
nance for the night upon these terms ; 
while another was constrained to give 
away no less than seven hundred 
tickets of admission to the Opera 
house at her benefit, in order to com- 
pensate the services of the company, 
and to satisfy the eager desires of her 
acquaintances to be present; this 
would seem a simple way of account- 
ing for the otherwise unaccountable 
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«fluxof company,” in these bankrupt 
times of tribulation and complaint. 
However, it is not less true, that 
three concerts, the Ancient, Phil- 
harmonic, and City amateur subscrip- 
tion, have not raised less than ten 
thousand guineas, and the Opera, 
seventy thousand. Music, therefore, 
neither lacks patronage nor pecu- 
niary support. Subsequently to the 
concerts above mentioned, Madame 
Catalani has given her sixth and last 
concert, as she retires, it is said, from 
public life. When this “ Foreign 
Wonder” returned last season to 
England, we gave so extended an 
account of her powers and manner, 
that little or nothing remains for us 
to add. If her style had undergone 
any change, it was, that she regu- 
Jated more considerately the display 
of her various attainments. The 
chief fault of most singers of the first 
class is that they merge their judg- 
meut in their anxiety to exhibit every 
species of perfection at once. This 
fault Madame Catalani has evidently 
guarded against ; and she was as pure, 
simple, and majestic, in Comfort ye 
my people, as she was ornamental, 
rapid, and forceful, in Rode’s air with 
variations. Her voice is perhaps a 
little sunk; for we observed that her 
preference inclined her to very low 
songs, and that she obviously avoid- 
ed very high notes even in the most 
rapid parts of her execution. She 
retires, however, in the fullest enjoy- 
ment of her most wonderful powers. 
It would be difficult, nay impossible 
to ascertain which was the most 
efficient agent in her triumphs—her 
voice, or her beautiful and majestic 
features—so entirely did ‘ each give 
to each a double charm,” in the ex- 
pression of passion. ‘Take her for all 
in all, the world has never heard or 
seen such a singer, and no other age 
will probably produce two such pro- 
digies as Siddons and Catalani; for 
the one can only be estimated in dra- 
matic art by a comparison with the 
other in vocal science. The prodi- 
gious sums Catalani has earned have 
not greatly enriched her, it is said— 
but as there is no inducement but 
a love of ease to allure her at this 
moment from the profitable exertion 
of her talents, we are to conclude that 


she is sufficiently wealthy to satisfy 
the desires of both herself and family. 
The public loss will be far less easily 
supplied than her own contentment. 

At Miss Goodall’s Concert (who 
by the way is of late greatly improv- 
ed in her general style) Mr. H. Field, 
of Bath, performed a concerto on the 
pianoforte. This professor came up 
and assisted at one of the early Phil- 
harmonics, when his feelisg and exe- 
cution made a deep impression. He 
was indeed considered little, if at all, 
inferior to those who stand first. On 
this occasion, his choice of subject 
was not happy—the excessive heat 
of the room indisposed his hearers to 
attention—and the player himself was 
a little nervous, for upon the whole 
he did not maintain the ground he 
had so decidedly taken. At this con- 
cert, Master Ormsby also assisted. 
His voice is rich and sweet, but is 
fast approaching its period of decay. 
This circumstance, however, has 
changed the hoy’s destination, and he 
has been sent to England to engage 
in the profession of music. We be- 
lieve the song he sang, Eveleen’s Bower, 
to have been the melody which so 
deeply affected the King.* 

The Oratorio on Whitsun-eve com- 
valet a noble and very various se- 

ction of ancient and modern com- 
position, and was supported by a 
cento of the finest talents, both Eng- 
lish and foreign. Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Sapio, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Begrez, and 
Signor Torri, were the tenors. Mr. 
Bellamy, Signors Ambrogetti, Zu- 
chelli, Placci, De Begnis, and Car- 
toni, the basses. Mrs. Salmon, Mrs. 
Bellchambers, Mesdames Camporese 
and De Begnis, with Misses Stephens, 
Goodall], and Povey, the sopranos. 
Moscheles, Mori, Lindley, Bochsa, 
Dizi, and Nicholson, the concerto 
and obligato players, made up a band 
that has rarely been exceeded. Some 
of the most splendid of Handel's 
songs, duets, and choruses, with 
Lord Burghersh’s Bajazct, Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto, part of Haydn’s 
Creation, and Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives, afforded the sucred and se- 
rious parts. To these were added, 
airs and duets, from Arne, Mozart, 
and living composers; altogether 
presenting a mass of performance s0 





* See p. 393 of last Vol. 
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vast, that we almost wonder at the 
patience of the audience to hear it 
out. The million must love quantity 
dearly, for no excellence of quality 
could keep attention alive during so 
protracted a period. 

Music for charity's sake, it seems, 
does not succeed so well as dancing. 
The grand Concert at the Mansion 
House tailed to attract ; and the pro- 
vision in the bills by which the tick- 
ets were limited to 1200, was found 
quite unnecessary ; not more than 
150 persons attending, in spite of the 
very earnest endeavours of the Lady 
Mayoress, of the two Duchesses, 
the six Marchionesses, two Count- 
esses, and other noble ladies, the pa- 
tronesses, (a list almost as long as 
that in Leporello’s Madamina) who 
doubtless exerted all their interest 
and energy in the cause of the fa- 
mished Irish. Mr. Lafont performed, 
and justified the good opinion we had 
entertained of his ability. But Mr. 
Kiesewetter, whose Concert has just 
taken place, certainly surpasses his 
competitors as a concerto player, in 
neatness and velocity of execution, 
in delicacy of tone and expression, in 
precision, and in general power. 
How far these great qualities may be 
compensated by Mori's boldness, vi- 
gour, and grandeur of style, is per- 

aps a nice and doubtful question ; 
the profession and the public appear 
to incline towards the former. ‘Thus 
there can be little question that Eng- 
land is now thoroughly engaged in 
the study, practice, and enjoyment 
of music, and that the rewards held 
out by the metropolis have this 
season concentrated an immense pro- 
portion of the talents of all the great 
European schools of art. At pre- 
sent, we have been so much occupied 
by the contemplation of the practical 
examples, that we have neither time 
nor space for the general conclusions 
that present themselves. Such spe- 
culations, however, will serve, when 
facts are less abundant. 

The largest and most important 
publication of this month is the 
Grace Book, an anonymous, but very 
philosophical treatise on the science 
and application of the ornamental 
parts of vocal art ; with nearly seven 
hundred examples, drawn from com- 
posers and singers of all ages, and in 
all styles. This is in every sense a 
very valuable addition to the litera- 





ture of music, as well as to the de- 
monstrations of the particular branch 
to which it belongs. It very philo- 
sophically marks the boundaries 
which good taste has assigned to 
gracing—that hitherto indefinite and 
ill-understood term; it classes and 
distinguishes the powers of orna- 
ment, and supplies an almost unli- 
mited combination of passages in all 
keys. ‘The method of arrangement 
is very simple, when understood. All 
the intervals are classed and divided 
from a single note to the widest dist- 
ances met with—as into seconds, 
thirds, fourths, fifths, &c.; the ori- 
ginal interval is given in large notes, 
and the grace notes, or those to be 
substituted, are put in smaller. The 
keys are classed, and are the same as 
in the songs from which they are ac- 
tually selected, and by transposition 
may be applied to any other key 
within the impress of the singer’s 
voice. Thus a diversity of twenty 
or thirty, or more passages, upon 
every possible interval which it may 
be desired to ornament, is presented 
to the choice of the singer. And it 
is not only to singing that the book 
applies. Instrumentalists will find 
in it a great help to their invention 
and imagination, while provincial 
teachers will have a fund of orna- 
ment to apply to, which exists no 
where else. The practice of such a 
book as Solfeggi, will, we are per- 
suaded, confer a facility that nothing 
else can give, and we therefore earn- 
estly recommend it. 

The published parts of the music 
of The Law of Java (which the com- 
poser has presented to his Majesty, 
at court, by express permission) are 
very lively, light, and catching. There 
are two duets, which, though they 
cannot be said to equal Mr. Bishop's 
very beautiful and original adapta- 
tion of Shakspeare’s words, are ne- 
vertheless very pleasing and sweet. 
Dungeons and Slavery, a cantata, and 
When Clouds of Sorrow, are agreeable 
songs. The one is written in a short 
compass, to oe probably Miss M. 
Tree's particular quality of voice ; 
and the other, a slow re wmpeaas d 
expressive movement, with a quic 
second part, mingles traits of Ros- 
sini’s, with Mr. Bishop’s own man- 
uer. These, with a French Ro- 
mance to English words, are all of 
the Opera that are yet in print. They 
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are scarcely so good as the compo- 
sitions which Mr. Bishop has lately 
produced. 

Absence, and Scenes of Childhood, 
by this composer, are two single 
songs of no ordinary conception or 
merit ; yet we find it difficult to say 
in what the peculiarity consists. 
First, however, it lies in the intensity 
of feeling, which is cast into such cu- 
rious melody and modulation, as are 
to be found in these canzonetti. They 
are both singular and expressive, 
and we may combine both epithets 
again, and say their expression is in 
itself of a very singular cast ; they 


are like olives, or caviare. They 
must be often tasted to be relished, 
though, at first, the palate is allured 
to overcome the strength of the fla- 
vour. Both are, however, worthy of 
Mr. Bishop's genius. 

Mr. I. Cooke has published an 
Overture, as performed at Drury 
Lane ; consisting almost entirely of 
favorite Irish Airs. It contains many 
solos for wind instruments, particu 
larly for the clarionet, flute, and trum- 
pet. The Young May Moon is al- 
lotted to the latter instrument, which 
is, we believe, rather a singular cir- 
cumstance. 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


We should only mistify our readers 
were we to enumerate the various 
contradictory reports which have 
risen and perished in the course of the 
last month, with respect to the state 
of affairs between Russia and the 
Porte. The cause of difference be- 
tween these powers remains still as 
undecided as ever ; and their respec- 
tive armies still remain in the attitude 
of hostility, without, however, hav- 
ing struck a blow. If we were to 
incline to the statements on one 
side or the other, it would be to 
that which leans to an amicable 
adjustment; and this opinion we 
draw from the protracted manceu- 
vres, and the clear disinclination 
of each to commence the contest. 
In this view itis not unlikely that the 
late accounts contained in the Gazette 
de France have some foundation. 
That paper declares, on the authority 
of Austrian letters, that one of the 
objects of the mission of Mon. de 
Tatischeff to Vienna was to arrange 
with that Cabinet a convenient place 
for a meeting between the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia, Austria, and a 
minister of the Porte, in order to 
come to a definitive settlement. It 
is added that the town of Kaminieck, 
in Padolia, has been fixed upon for 
this diplomatic rendezvous. We give 
this, however, as one of many state- 
ments, and calling for credit only on 
account of the great portion of the 
season during which Russia was not 
prevented, by any local impediments, 





from commencing operations, having 
passed away. 

The King of France has called the 
Chambers together somewhat earlier 
than usual, and in his speech ac- 
counts for it by representing the ne- 
cessity which exists of liberating the 
financial administration from the pro- 
visional measures to which a recur- 
rence was unavoidable. The tenour 
of the speech is favourable to a paci- 
fication in the East; and his Majesty 
says he hopes that tranquillity may 
be restored in these countries without 
the occurrence of a new war to ag- 
gravate their miseries. The speech 
also alludes to the existence of the 
cordon sanitaire, and of the necessity 
which compels him not to relax in 
his precautions, at least during the 
continuance of the present season. 
He, however, deprecates any male- 
volent interpretation on this point, 
hostile to his real intentions. But 
why the King of France should 
strengthen this cordon now does not 
precisely appear; the measure cer- 
tainly derives no colour from any re- 
cent increase of the disease alluded to. 
However, strong, and, to the Spa- 
niards, somewhat suspicious indica 
tions begin undoubtedly to present 
themselves. General Donnadieu, a 
violent ultra, has been appointed to a 
very high command on this station ; 
orders have been issued for the march 
of six thousand men from Lisle, &c. 
to Bayonne and Perpignan ; and a 
re-organization of the national guards 
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in the South of France has been just 
resolved upon by the French govern- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at, 
that, under such circumstances, very 
strong suspicions should be excited 
as to the real motive for these pre- 
cautions ; and, accordingly, privaie 
letters from France state, that the 


assemblage of this large body of 


troops upon the Spanish frontier is to 
prevent, not the physical infection 


pretended, but the moral infection of 


Spanish revolutionary — principles 
spreading into the newly legiti- 
mated Southern provinces ot France ! 
France seems to be in a state inter- 
nally to cause every apprehension in 
her present rulers. Even the capital 
itself is not exempted from occa- 
sional scenes of political commotion : 
during the last month a serious riot 
took place in Paris, in consequence 
of an attempt on the part of the law 
students tocommemorate the anniver- 
sary of the death of the younger 
Lallemand, who, it will be recol- 
lected, met an untimely fate during 
a previous collegiate commotion. 
The authorities, from a foolish obsti- 
nacy in preventing the design, 


caused the gates of the cemetery of 


Pere la Chaise, to be closed, and 
osted a civil power in the neigh- 
tae eter] When the students ap- 
peared clothed in deep mourning, 
they were refused admission to the 
grave of their companion ; they per- 
sisted in their ceremony ; they were 
opposed with equal obstinacy ; and 
the consequence was a charge of the 


gendarmerie, in which upwards of 


twenty of the students were grievously 
wounded, and eight taken prisoners. 
Some idea may be formed of the old re- 

ime feeling on the part of the Bour- 
Coins from the following fact, which 
lately occurred in Paris. The Duke 
d’Angouléme thought proper, a short 
time since, to lead a procession of 
monks, nuns, and friars to Notre 
Dame, on the day of the fete dieu. 
His Royal Highness proceeded hare 
headed; and, unfortunately, during 
his progress a dreadful storm of wind 
and rain came on. The zeal of the 
Parisians was not proof against the 
elements, and they fled in all direc- 
tions, leaving prince, priests, bishops, 
sisters and all, to propitiate the 
genius of the storms by banners, 
crosses, and prostrations: the rain 


(July, 


fell in torrents; and as the Royal 


pilgrim disdained the use of 
either umbrella or hat, he has been 
laid up, in consequence, ever since, 
with an inflammatory cold, which for 
a time, threatened very serious con- 
sequences! It is stated that General 
Berton has been arrested. 

In Spain the Cortes have ad- 
dressed King Ferdinand in language 
which it is impossible his Majesty 
could misunderstand. They declared 
to him, that “ the Representatives 
of the Spanish nation, assembled in 
Cortes, are overcome with grief at 
the prospect of the evils which afflict 
the country ; that the heroic nation 
is already fatigued by the continual 
attacks of wicked men, and by the 
blows they unceasingly aim at its 
wise institutions, and that the Cortes 
and the Constitutional King ought to 
tranquillize it, to secure its repose, 
to put an end to the conspiracies 
which are on foot, and to prevent the 
horrors which are meditated.” They 
also complain, that the enemies of 
the country are “ slowly proceeded 
against,” that “ the administration 
of some of the provinces is confided 
to inexperienced hands—to men not 
liked by the people,”—that “ great 
criminals” are covered with “ impu- 
nity,” and “ unjust and arbitrary 
er instituted.” The Cortes 
1ave not confined themselves to mere 
verbal remonstrance ; a considerable 
body of troops has been stationed in 
the neighbourhood of the cordon 
sanitaire; and by way of a signifi- 
cant hint to their neighbours on the 
subject, a decree has been passed, 
allowing the same pension to French 
refugees flying from prosecution at 
home for political offences, which 
they had previously granted to Ita- 
lian patriots, flying from a foreign 
invader! France, on the other hand, 
affords a refuge to the mal-content 
Spanish legitimate refugees; and 
such is the spirit at present sedulous- 
ly fostered by the governments of the 
respective countries. 

A plot has been just detected at 
Lisbon, the objects of which were, the 
deposition of the King of Portugal, 
the nomination of the infant Michael as 
the head of the regency, the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes, and the establish- 
ment of a new legislative body—the 
Upper Chamber was to have beep 
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composed of the hereditary nobles, 
and it was supposed, also of some of 
the higher order of ecclesiastics. It 
was also agreed upon to murder such 
members of the present Cortes and 
Ministry as were supposed to be fa- 
vourable to the principles of freedom. 
It is mentioned, we hope without 
foundation, that a private secretary 
to a late British Commander in that 
country, has been deeply implicated 
in this base and sanguinary conspi- 
ricv. The discovery of the plot was 
sai. to have taken place in conse- 
quence of an application of M. Janu- 
ario des Neves, the secretary just 
alluded to, to General Luiz do Nego 
Barello to join them. The General 
declined giving an immediate answer, 
and desired a further conference on 
the following day. The minister of 
justice was informed of the circum- 
stance, and Januario unguardedly 
developed the whole plot before con- 
cealed witnesses; of course he was 
immediately apprehended. Many 
persons of high rank are suspected of 
a participation in this conspiracy, 
but the arrests hitherto have not been 
numerous. The affair will, how- 
ever, doubtless undergo a full in- 
vestigation. 

The plague has broken out at Al- 
giers, and incalculable numbers are 
stated to have fallen victims. The 
streets are represented as being in a 
state of silent desolation. While 
upon the subject, we may just re- 
mark, en passant, that a report was 
very current last week in London, 
that this dreadful disease had ap- 
peared in one of our hospitals ; on an 
official investigation, however, it ap- 
peared, that there was no foundation 
whatever for the apprehension, and 
that the hospital was never so free 
from all contagious complaints as it 
is at present. Such rumours ought 
not to be lightly circulated amidst 
such an immense population as Lon- 
don contains—they may lead to the 
worst consequences. 

_ From returns lately made to Par- 
liament it appears, that the debts of 
six thousand and ninety discharged 
debtors amounted to upwards of five 
millions and a half, while the amount 
of property received by the assignees 
was 1,499/. being, on an average, 
about four shillings from each estate ! 
By an official return, also made 
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to the House of Commons, the state 
of pauperism in four parishes, of the 
county of Sussex, appears to be as 
follows :—In the parish of Northiam, 
the total population, according to the 
last census, amounts to 1,353—pau- 
pers 636. Salehurst, population 2,121 
—paupers, 1,062. Burwarsh, popu- 
lation 1,937—paupers 1,053. May- 
field, population 2,698 — paupers 
1,391! Thus in these four parishes 
the number of paupers equals half 
the amount of the entire population ! 

The Court of King’s Bench has 
granted a new trial to the defendants 
in the case of ‘* the King v. Conant, 
Collins, and Mills,” who were lately 
convicted of a conspiracy, corruptly 
to refuse a license to Mr. Meck, a 
publican. 

The sum received from the Com- 
mittee for the management of the 
ball, lately given at the King’s The- 
atre, for the relief of the distress in 
Ireland, amounted to 3,500/. It is 
singular enough, that this was the 
only one of all the attempts made to 
raise money by public amusement, 
for this charita.le purpose, which 
has not failed. Mr. Kean’s benefit, 
which, he so munificently appropri- 
ated to this fund, at Drury-lane 
Theatre, only netted 2/!—A clear 
proof, that proverbially benevolent 
as England is, she does not wish 
to blend any other pleasure with 
charity, except that which charity 
itself originates. 

In the details of our domestic ine 
telligence, Ireland still unfortunate- 
ly takes a prominent and melancholy 
station. The accounts from that 
wretched country, transmitted to the 
City of London Charitable Com- 
mittee, and but too well authenti- 
cated, are enough to fill the soul 
with horror. 

In our Parliamentary report for 
the month, some questions of con- 
siderable importance appear. The 
first in the list is undoubtedly the 
discussion on the revision of the cri« 
minal code. This was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons by Sir 
James Macintosh, ina very able and 
lucid manner. The learned gentle- 
man stated some strong facts to prove 
that, in place of an improvement, 
the present criminal code of England 
was producing a rapid demoraliza- 
tion in the country, not to be ac- 
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counted for by the increase of popu- 
lation. As an instance of this, the ave- 
rage of capital convictions from 1805 
to 1809 was 381, and in the last five 
years it was 1260, or three and a halt 
to one! Such a rapid acceleration 
of crime, was, he said, unequalled 
in the history of mankind, and sup- 
plied a strong argument against the 
rigour of our penal code. From 1811 
to 1820, the English capital crimes 
were double those of France, or re- 
latively to the population, five times 
as many; now they are about ten 
times the proportion. The English 
had 229 capital punishments; the 
French only six. The learned gen- 
tleman concluded by moving a reso- 
lution, pledging the House early in 
the next session, “ to take into their 
most serious consideration the means 
of giving greater efficacy to the cri- 
minal law, by abating the present 
undue rigour of punishment ; by im- 

roving the state of the police; and 
by establishing a system of transpor- 
tation and imprisonment, which shall 
be more effective for the purposes of 
example, and the amendment of of- 
fenders.” The resolution was op- 
posed by the Attorney General, but 
on a division, there appeared, for its 
adoption 117, against it 101, leaving 
a majority of 16 in its’favour ; a re- 
sult on which we sincerely congratu- 
late the country. 

A long and animated debate took 
place on a proposition of Mr. Peel’s 
to continue the Alien Bill in force for 
two years longer. On a division, 
there appeared, for the motion 189 
—against it, 92—majority 97. 

Mr. Goulburn introduced a Bill 
for the regulation of the Irish police 
into the House of Commons, which 
we consider it unnecessary to discuss 
now, as it is understood that it must 
undergo very considerable modifica- 
tions in the committee. It was vio- 
lently opposed, and the opposition 
was the more remarkable, as it came 
principally from Mr. Charles Grant, 
the Irish ex-secretary, a gentleman 
who generally votes with administra- 
tion. He declared that it was an at- 
tempt to place all Ireland under an 
armed police—a gens-d’armerie ; and 
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to impose upon the country a sti- 
pendiary magistracy, under the do- 
minion of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
second reading was, however, carried 
by a majority of 113 to 55. 

Mr. Canning’s Bill, for the restora- 
tion of their seats in the House of 
Lords to Roman Catholic Peers, 
came on for discussion in that House, 
on Friday the 21st, where it was re- 
jected by a majority of 42. The 
numbers were, for the second read- 
ing, 129—against it, 171. The Lord 
Chancellor headed the opposition to 
the Bill. 

The Marriage Act Amendment Bill 
has passed the House of Commons, 
and is ina successful progress through 
the upper House. 

Mr. James Daly having in the 
House of Commons withdrawn his 
promised motion upon Irish Tithes, 
Mr. Hume, who had abandoned a 
motion on the subject early in the 
session, took up the question on the 
sudden, and moved a resolution, 
pledging the House, “ early next 
session to take into its consideration 
the state of the church, and the man- 
ner of collecting tithes in Ireland, 
with a view to making such altera- 
tion as might be thought fit ;” to this 
Sir John Newport moved an amend-~ 
ment, pledging the House to “ sub« 
stitute a commutation for the present 
precarious and vexatious mode of 
supporting the church establish- 
ment.” This was met by ministers, 
with the previous question, which 
was sisted finally, by a majority of 
73, against 65. A meeting of all the 
great Irish landholders has since 
been held, at which they unanimously 
recommended the adoption of a com~ 
mutation, in preference to any other 
remedy. 

The following important resolution 
has been adopted by the Bank of 
England : 

“ Bank of England, June 20, 1822. 

«© Resolved—That all Bills and 
Notes approved of in the usual man« 
ner, and not having more than nine- 
ty-five days to run, be discounted at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
on and after the 21st of June, 1822.” 
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Tue New Corn Bill has passed the 
House of Commons, receiving from Mr. 
Western his ** final malediction,” on its 
third reading. That gentleman pronounced 
it to be calculated to increase every existing 
evil, and to add others to the miserable ca- 
talogue. 

There is, in truth, not any party in the 
commonwealth, who will be satisfied with 
its provisions ; for they recognize no one 
principle, yet partake of all. ‘They impose 
a duty, which, should importation be re- 
sorted to, will, for a time, raise the price 
considerably (about 75 per cent.) above its 
natural level. This rise will, of course, 
press severely upon the manufacturing 
classes, and upon persons of fixed income ; 
it will, in fact, have the effect of elevating 
the price of commodities to that amount 
above the continental price. But the worst 
of its pernicious consequences will be, that 
by its artificial regulations, a pretext will 
be set up similar to that afforded by the 
former Corn Bill, for the continued exalta- 
tion of rents, tithes, and taxes. Ministers 
will say to the complaints of the farmer ; 
we have given you a duty of 75 per cent. 
which is intended to operate as a bounty 
upon your production, we have hazarded 
much by the protection of your interests at 
the expense of the public; we therefore 
have done all that we can do, and more 
than we ought to have done for your relief, 

The farmer, however, will per¢eive no 
effect, but occasional fluctuations, to him 
ruinous, because the casual elevation will 
be turned against him, and will, indeed, 
inspire hopes that cannot be realized ; for, 
should the ports be opened, it is to be 
proved by figures, that the price of wheat 
(and other grain in proportion) will imme- 
diately sink to about 55s. per quarter, or 
almost lds. less than the farmer, with all 
his present deductions, alleges it costs him 
to grow it. In the mean time, we have 
the assurance of Lord Londonderry, that 
the ports are not likely to open for three 
years, if at all, which assertion goes to es- 
tablish the fact, that England grows enough, 
or more than enough for her own consump- 
tion ; - ate — the consumption will 
probably to the continental average ; 
because, if the be eaperebindanh. 


a8 Lord Londonderry holds out, some 


of our supply must be exported, no 
one will export till he finds he cannot ob- 
tain so good a price at home as he can 
Vou. VI.— Mon. Reg. 


abroad. Yet such is the nature of the pro- 
visions of the present act, that they pro- 
mised the farmer a protection, which, at 
the very time of mnaking such promise, the 
Minister declares is not likely to be de- 
manded. Nothing indeed could be more 
delusive than the whole proceeding of the 
Agricultural committee, and for this plain 
reason ; they have evaded, not met the dif- 
ficulties of the Agricultural case. Minis- 
ters, who in point of fact appointed the 
committee, and framed the first report, saw 
only the imperative necessity of supporting 
the revenue, and they saw also this could 
not be done, if the question was fairly 
treated. In the endeavour, therefore, to 
conceal from public view the operation of 
taxation, the whole thing has been mys- 
tified and perplexed. No principle has 
been established. It has neither been stated 
that the farmer is to be protected, nor that 
he is not to be protected. A sort of middle 
term has been adopted, which will be 
found to strip the farmer of the property 
that remains to him, and plunge the pro 
poo hereafter into difficulties scarcely 
ess severe, by making him the accessary 
and instrument of absorbing the operative 
capital of the occupier of the soil. The 
whole evil has originated in this sort of 
shift and evasion on the part of ministers, 
It was the same in 1815-1816 as now. 
It is quite clear that the admission of the 
principle of free trade is approaching ra- 
pidly ; we are recognizing it in almost 
every instance. How infinitely absurd then 
to impose restrictions, which, if they can 
act at all, will lay an addition of nearly cent. 
per cent. upon the cost of subsistence, the 
real foundation of the price of all other 
commodities. Yet so itis; and if called 
into action at all, the effects of this Bill 
will be again what they have heretofore 
been in the last Corn Bill, exaltation of 
price, and a subsequent ruinous depression. 

But while these results are but too ob- 
vious there are good grounds for differing 
with the Marquis of Londonderry, as torthe 
probable period when the provisions of the 


‘ new bill may be called into action. These 


reasons, which we lately gave, are aug- 
mented by the present prospect of the har- 
vest and of the country, particularly of Ire- 
land, whose consumption of corn must, 
both this and next year, be 

unless famine be allowed to depopulate her 
towns and cities. The strong argument 
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which the average importation of 28 years 
affords, together with the increase of popu- 
lation, the augmented quantities the artisan 
is enabled by cheapness to consume, and 
the decline of agriculture, are enforced by 
the view presented by the coming harvest. 
The long drought has all but destroyed the 
crop of beans, peas, oats, and barley, on 
the light lands; and the wheat has by no 
means escaped severe injury. We have 
lying under our eye, at the moment we thus 
write, a tract of land, which last year, at 
this time, exhibited the must exuberant 
growth. The barleys and oats, which ad- 
join the fields of hay recently got up, are 
scarcely less brown than the shorn grass— 
the blade very rarely exceeds six inches in 
height, except where very early sown; and, 
on lifting up our eyes, we see as much soil 
as verdure. Nor is this an uncommon case 
athe whole light land districts are in the 
same state; to which is to be added the 
unusually foul condition of the land. We 
certainly never witnessed such a garniture 
of red weed, carlick, docks, and thistles, 
as now serve to diversify the colour and re- 
duce the value of the various crops. Nothing 
gives so painful or so positive a proof of 
the farmer’s self-abandonment and hope- 
lessness : but so it is. A very little longer 
continuance of the drought will render the 
barley scarcely worth the expense of har- 
vesting, and in any event the quantity must 
be incalculably shortened. These facts, so 
[oe rag with evil to the farmer, add strik- 
ingly to the chance of open ports before the 
harvest of 1823. Our view of the subject 
is, that the distress will be much aggrava- 


ted, soon after Michaelmas, by the call of 
landlords for their arrears—that in conse. 
quence much corn will be forced into the 
market and the price kept down. When 
these the first effects are passed over, the 
market will be more sparingly supplied; 
the price will rise. and the grand problem, 
whether the kingdom does, or does not pro- 
duce enough for its consumption, will be 
solved. In any event, the ensuing year 
will probably be a year of much specula. 
tion, for the low rate of the interest of mo- 
ney will invite adventure not less than the 
circumstances attending the nature of the 
commodity and the larger field it affords. 

The hay harvest has been favoured by 
the absence of that moisture which is so 
indispensable to the other branches of vege- 
tation. The upland crop has all been got 
up without a drop of rain falling upon it, 
and the meadows are now cutting. The se- 
cond crop must, however, be rendered ex- 
ceedingly short, and in many parts there 
will be none at all. The drought has also 
retarded the sowing of turnips; and where 
sown they will, of course, be much injured, 
though the breadth is comparatively small. 

The meat markets have exhibited nearly 
the same appearances as noticed in our last— 
a stagnant price and a slack demand. Mut. 
ton 2s. 6d. stone ; beef 3s. at Smith- 
field. At York wool fair, hog-wool sold at 
13s. to 16s. Hog and ewe at 12s. 6d. to 
14s. Inferior ditto at lls. per stone of 
15lbs. The price of butter in the provin- 
cial markets is considerably raised within a 
week, from the drought. 

June 22. 
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WE have now to notice the commence- 
ment of that change in our commercial 
system to which we have had frequent oc- 
casion to allude. Of the bills introduced 
by the recommendation of the Committee 
on Foreign Trade, three have already 
passed both Houses, and wait only the 
Royal sanction to become laws: a fourth 
is in the last stage of its progress through 
the Upper House, and yet the public seems 
not to have paid that attention to them 
which their importance demands, not only 
frem the effect of their enactments, but as 
the commencement of a new system, and as 
the first instance in which practical statesmen 
have avowedly acted on the more liberal prin- 
ciples of political economy. The first and 
deast important of the three bills, though 
much the longest, is ** An act to repeal di- 
vers ancient statutes, and parts of statutes, so 
far as they relate to the importation and ex- 
portation of goods and merchandise, from 








and to foreign countries.”” This includes 
such acts as were passed between the reign 
of Edward III, and the date of the Act 
of Navigation, 12th of Charles II; and 
which, though inconsistent with, or su- 
perseded by subsequent acts, have hitherto 
remained unrepealed. The acts thus re- 
pealed are some hundreds in number. 
The second bill, ** An Act to repeal 
certain acts, and of acts, relating to 
the importation of goods and merchandise,” 
cancels statutes, and parts of statutes, sub- 
— to the reign of Charles IL, in 
er that other regulations relating to im- 
portation may be consolidated, and com- 
prised in one act. This act repeals the 
3d, 8th, 12th, and 14th sections of the act 
of mp ping and several other acts, and 
parts of acts, from Charles II, to the pre- 
sent time, which it was necessary to can- 
cel, to make way for the enactments of the 
third bill‘ An Act for the encourage- 
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ment of navigation and commerce, by re- 
gulating the importation of goods and mer- 
chandise, so far as relates to the countries 
or places from whence, and the ships in 
which, such importation is made.”” While 
this new bill maintains the general princi- 
ple of the act of navigation, it enacts dis- 

itions adapted to the altered situation of 
the world. By the former act South Ame- 
rican produce was to be imported only 
from certain ports in Spain or Portugal, 
or in Portuguese and Spanish ships. By 
this bill, ‘* goods of any place or country 
in America, or the West Indies, belong. 
ing to, or which have belonged to Spain, 
may be imported direct from the place of 
growth, in ships of the country. No im- 
portation is permitted in foreign ships from 
any port in America or the West Indies 
where British ships are not admitted. ‘ On 
the whole, we are inclined to think, that 
both in the selection of the enumerated 
articles, which must be imported exclusive- 
ly in British ships, or in ships belonging 
to the place whence the commodities come, 
as well as in the relaxations which it al- 
lows of the law with regard to Holland, 
&c. it will be acknowledged to have been 
drawn up with great wisdom and sound 
knowledge of the true principles of com- 
merce. Mr. Wallace having deferred the 
“ warehousing bill" to the next session, it 
does not require any notice at present. 

The reports of the markets have been so 
uniformly unfavourable, during the last 
month, that we shall have little occasion 
to go into detail. 

Cotton.—The accounts from Liverpool 
and the manufacturing districts having been 
generally unfavourable, the market has 
been very languid ; and though no general 
reduction can be stated, yet purchases 
might be made a shade lowcr. In the 
week ending the 18th, the purchases were 
450 bales, all in bond,viz. 100 Pernams fair 
L1jd; 30 Bahias 93d; 80 Boweds 83d. a 
9d. for good fair 10, and very ordinary 8d ; 
2 few stained Sea Islands very ordinary 
84d.; and about 250 Bengal 53d. good 
fair, to 53d. for 

The public sale on the 18th, fair mid- 
dling Bahia, 193 bags, were all taken in 
at 93d. a 10d., no offers. 

This day (the 21st) there has been a sale 
at the India-house of 1000 bags of Surat, 
and 400 Bourbon. The Surats (being or- 
dinary to good in quality), were all sold at 
5jd. a 6jd. per lb., being a reduction of 
$d. a 4d. Ib. upon the sale in February 
last ; of the Bourbons about one half were 
sold at the extreme low prices of 9}4. a 
{1}d. for the common qualities up to 

fine, and the remainder bought in at 
94. a 113d. per Ib. 

At Liverpool, from the 18th of May to 
the 15th of June, the sales were only 
25,050 bags, and the arrivals nearly 





57,000 bags. 11,000 bags of the above 
were sold in the last of the four weeks, the 
depression in the prices tempting buyers ; 
yet there was such a disposition to sell that 
there was a general reduction of jd. a 4d.. 
per Ib. 

Sugar.—We regret to say, that the su- 
gar market is not only extremely languid, 
but that there has been a most alarming 
diminution in the delivery of about 1000. 
hhds. weekly; nay, in the week ending 
June 4, the deliveries were 1800 casks. 
less than in the corresponding week of 
1821. ‘This great falling off is ascribed to-~ 
the refiners giving up working, which many” 
of them have actually done, and discharged. 
their workmen; and unless the government - 


does something by way of bounty, or other- 
encouragement, the valuable trade of reese 


fined sugars for exportation will be lost. 
to this country. The value of refined su-~ 
gars, exported during the first three months. 
of 1822, was 393,527/. of which 214,0002.,, 
were to the Mediterranean, to Hamburgh, 
120,0002 to Bremen 200002 and to 

Ireland 19,0007. The prices of Muscow 
vades rather gave way early in the week,. 
and there were few purchases reported by 

private contract, as the buyers waited the: 
event of the public sale advertised for yes-- 
terday : it consisted of, 501 hhds. 19 tierces 

and 50 bris. St. Lucia, sugars, and, comes 
trary to the general expectation, the whoale:, 
sold freely, fully supporting the previous 

market prices: low brown 50s. a 51s., the 

remainder according to quality 54s. a G6s. ; 

the market since has been more firm than 

for several weeks preceding. - In refined 

goods there is little alteration: the finer 

qualities are in good demand for home 

consumption, and at steady prices; the 

purchases made for export are still incon. 

siderable. Molasses are to-day 25s. At. 
public sales this week nearly 1000 chests 

Havannah sugars were brought forward ; 

the whole sold heavily at a further reduc~ 

tion of Is. a 2s. 


White, fine . ..378. a 37s. Gd, 
middling..... 33s. Gd. a 36s 
Yellow... .....e00-- 25s. a 26s 


By public sale this forenoon, about 
2000 bags Bourbon sugars sold at the pre- 
vious prices; ordinary yellow and fine 
brown 19s. Gd. a 21s. 6d. low and damp 
brown 17s. 6d. a 18s. 6d. 

Average prices of raw sugars, by Ga- 
zette :— 


May 25.......seeceree 32s. Bjd. 

June 1... cs ceseee eens ottas. Ofd. 
BS. ccccvcoveee +++ edbs. B 

15..... coccccccons 32s. 54d. 

B2 . ccccccccccccoce 30s. L$d. 


Coffce.—In the week ending June 4th, 
Jamaica declined from 3s. to 5s. the cwt. 
and Dominica from 1s. to 2s., and in the 

ing week there was a further decline 
of 2s. per cwt, The public sales in these 
az ’ 
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two weeks were considerable. On the 11th 
there were three public sales, the Porto 
Rico sold 2s. a 3s. higher, the St. Domingo 
at foriner rates ; good ordinary Porto Rico 
104s. a 106s. 6d., fine ordinary 107s. a 
108s. Gd. middling 117s. 6d a 120s. 3 
middling Dominica 120s. a 120s. 6d. good 
and fine middling 124s. a 130s. 6d.; or- 
dinary to good ordinary St. Domingo 98s. 
2100s. In the following week, though 
the public sales amounted to 1,684 casks 
and 1,273 bags; the whole sold briskly, 
and in general at prices 1s. to 2s. per cwt. 
higher ; but at three public sales on the 
18th the prices declined again Is. to 2s. 
and the market was heavy ; middling Do- 
minica sold at 123s. to 124s. 6d. ; a large 

el of good middling Berbice was taken 
in at 124s. to 1308.3; good middling Ja- 
maica 10s. to 132s. 6d. There have been 
very extensive public sales of coffee brought 
forward this week ; the whole has gone off 
with considerable briskness, and at full 

es. 

This forenoon four sales were again 
brought forward ; the quantity appeared to 
be too considerable even for the present 
great demand: the prices were a shade 
lower, and the market dull, yet no general 
reduction in the prices can be stated. 

Tcea.— A good deal of sensation has been 
excited by the accounts of the suspension 
of the trade at Canton, in consequence of 
an affray between some sailors of the 
Topaze frigate and the Chinese. A con- 
siderable advance has taken place in the 
prices since the conclusion of the India 
sale which commenced on the 4th instant. 
The advance has been |. per Ib. on Bohea; 
2d. to 24d. on Congo, and 24d. to 4d. on 
Twankay. The market yesterday and to- 
day has been rather damped, by favourable 
intelligence up to the 19th February, when 
the differences with the Chinese authorities 
were in a fair way of being arrenged. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The 
Rum market is extremely depressed, and 
fine qualities are offered at a further reduc- 
tion without facilitating sales to any extent. 
The low prices of Brandy have revived 
the demand, and an improvement of 2d. per 
gallon has taken place. Geneva without 
alteration. 

Spices.—There is a considerable re- 
vival in the demand for Pepper, and few 
sellers of Company's at 64d. By public 
sale this forenoon, 83 bags Pimento, mid- 
dling quality, sold at 8}d. good 8{d. 

Indigo.—The quantity arrived for the 
Sale 9th proximo little exceeds 2,000 
chests: there is little alteration in the 
Prices. 

Logwood.—The late arrivals from Ja- 
maica sell at 92. 9s. per ton. 

Oil.—By public sale on Tuesday, about 
70 tons rm Oil, 402. a 42/.; 42 tons 

Southern Oil, 20/. 5s. a 20. 15s. 


Hemp.—By public sale on Tuesday, 60 
tons sound St. Petersburgh clean Hemp 
sold 35/. 15s. a 36%. 10s.; it was of an in- 
ferior quality, soft. In Flax little doing. 

Tallow, &c.—The demand for foreign 
Tallow has become languid; the prices 
must again be quoted lower: for yellow 
candle Tallow, parcels here, the nearest 

rice is 35s., and for arrival 36s. 

By public sale on Tuesday, 35 casks Si- 
beria Tallow realized good prices, 32s. a 
33s. 3d. 

Palm Oil.—By public sale this forenoon , 
307 casks Palm Oil, chiefly 22s. a 23s. 





ForEIGN COMMERCE. 

Archangel, May 10th.—Four vessels 
from foreign ports have already arrived, a 
circumstance unparalleled so early in the 
season: on the other hand, very few barks 
have yet come down from the interior, but 
most of them are in the neighbourhood, and 
only detained by contrary winds. There is 
every appearance that, contrary to the usual 
course of things, our summer prices will be 
lower than in winter. Our last accounts 
say that the Mats this year are of very good 
quality, and that the supply will be greater 
than was at first expected. 

Riga, 24th May.—Flaxr. The prices 
last paid were, for Thiesenhausen and 
Druiania Rackitzer, 45 r.; grey ditto 40r. ; 
cut Badstub, white 38r.; grey 36r. 5 
Risten ‘Threeband, 294 r. a 30 r.— Hemp. 
Clean Ukraine has been bought at 100 ¢ 
105r.; Polish ditto, 105 a 106r.; but 
very little has been doing in it; inferior 
sorts on the contrary have not only con- 
tinued in constant request, but higher prices 
have been given for them, viz. Ukraine, 
outshot, 85r. 3 Polish ditto, 87 r.; Ukraine 
Pass, 75r.; Polish, 77¢78r.; and at 
these prices there are more buyers than 
sellers. Polish Torse may be had at 47r. 
—Hemp Oil, at 93r. meets with but few 
purchasers.— Potashes. We have lately re- 
ceived some supplies. Purchases might 
have been made at 33 r. but there are few 
buyers.—Herrings. 13 Cargoes having ar- 
rived in a short time, the prices have been 
rather depressed : Bergen in beech barrels 
are offered at 72 r.; in fir barrels at 70 r. ; 
at which prices however there have been 
considerable sales. No sale has yet been 
effected of the ca of Salt lately arrived, 
the purchasers refusing to give the prices 
hitherto paid. While Havannah Sugars 
have been sold at 17 cop. at from 4 to 6 
months credit; yellow, likewise on credit 
at, 11}. cop. 

Hamburgh, 8th June.—Coffec. Though 
the greater part of our divers spring sup- 
plies has arrived, yet except the inferior 
sorts which have been a trifle lower, all de- 
scriptions have maintained their prices, 
with a brisk demand. Above 35,000 lbs. 
of damaged Domingo has been sold by 
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auction at 103d. to 114d.; the best sold 
even at 11gd.tollgd. By private contract 
the following prices have been obtained : 
good ordinary Domingo, 114d. to 114d. ; 
fine ordinary ditto 1l4d.; fine ordinary 
Porto Rico, 124d.; small middling ditto, 
123d. ; middling ditto, 13$d.; good mid- 
dling ditto, 133d. to 14d.—Jndigo con- 
tinues in demand, and some purchases have 
been made of it, as well as of Gum Senegal. 
—Corn. Even by the mode of public auc- 
tion which was again had recourse to last 
week, very little wheat could besold, and even 
this at the low price of 77 rix dollars for 
Upland ; another parcel of fine heavy 
ecklenburg was sold by private contract 
at 77 rix dollars. 

Lemberg (in Austrian Galicia), 26th 
May.—The new Russian tariff has spread 
consternation among our linen manufac. 
turers, and the glass manufacturers of Bo- 
hemia. Another circumstance equally 
unfavourable to our trade is, that at the 
end of this month the new Russian tariff is 
to be in force in Bessarabia, in the room of 
the late provisional administration of the 
customs which levied only a duty of from 
3 to 6 per cent. on the value of the goods 
to be imported. The merchants at Brody 
have profited as far as possible of this short 
interval, to send all the stock on hand, of 
refined sugar, by speedy conveyances to 
Bessarabia. The importation of our Mo. 
ravian cloths to that province is now quite 
put a stop to, for the importation by way 
of St. Petersburgh cannot avail us. It is 
possible that some alterations may soon 
take place in the Austrian tariff, for sealed 
orders have been sent to all the principal 
custom houses, with directions to open 
them on the Ist of June. 

Francfort, June 15.—Fresh difficulties 
appear to have arisen in bringing the ne- 
gociations at Darmstadt, for a commercial 





union between the South German States, to 
the hoped for conclusion. Meantime the 
second Chamber of the Assembly of the 
States of Baden, resolved on presenting an 
address to the Grand Duke, in which they 
request him to take measures of reprisal 
against those states whose prohibitory sys- 
tem is most injurious to Baden, and 
particularly against France, and to this 
end to cause a law to be laid before the 
Diet, by which—1. The importation of all 
French produce, without exception, shall 
be wholly prohibited, and the transit duty 
on such produce raised so high, as to be 
equivalent to a prohibition—2. To adopt 
similar measures against Rhenish Prussia, 
if the Prussian Government does not take 
off the enormous duties: and 3. To pros 
pose similar measures against Holland and 
England. 

This proposal was adopted unanimously 
by the Chambers, and the Grand Duke 
honoured this address with his entire ape 
probation. 

The Leipzig Easter fair, which at the 
commencement did not appear likely to be 
a good one, has, it seems, turned out much 
better than could possibly have been exe 
pected, considering the effects of the new 
Russian tariff, and the disturbed state of 
Greece. Formerly a fourth part of the 
purchases at the fairs were made by Greeks 
and their agents. Of course this branch of 
trade is wholly destroyed. 

Hamburgh, June 15.—Coffce in great 
demand, and prices very firm.—Corn in 
demand on speculation, on account of the 
continued drought.—Tobacco in request, 
and prices improving —7¢a more in de 
mand, and rising in price.—Sugar. Little 
cone this week ; the prices of refined, une 
altered; raw rather duller, especially or- 
dinary white Havannah and Brazil. 








WORKS PREPARING 


Napoleon in Exile; consisting of his 
own rks, and Conversations, Anec- 
dotes, &c. collected during Three Years’ 
Intercourse ; with a Narrative of the Pub- 
lic and Private Events of his Life, Cha- 
racters of his Generals, &c. 

Macuilean, a Tale of the last Century. 
By P. Croily. 8vo. 

Cumner, and other Plays and Poems. 
By E. B. Impey, MA. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxfird. 

Prelectiones Academice ; or, Academic 
Lectures on Subjects connected with the 
History of Modern Eu By the Rev. 
St. C. O"Donnoghue, AM. In 4 Quar- 

Parts, making 1 Vol. 8vo. 
a —— Account of the Lime 

Plymouth, with 10 Li ic Plates 
of some of the most ‘totus of the 
Animal Remains found in them. By the 
Rev. Richard Hennah. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


FOR PUBLICATION. 


A new Edition of the History, Topoe 
graphy, and Antiquities of Islington, with 
20 Plates. By Mr. Nelson. 

A History of a severe case of Neurel- 
gia, commonly called Tic Douloureux, oce 
cupying the Nerves of the Right Thigh, 
Leg, and Foot, successfully treated , with 
some Observations. By G. D. Yeats, MD. 

A Treatise on the Use of cree as @ 
The tical Agent. By Baron Larrey. 
Translated from re Freach, with Notes, 
and an Introduction, containing a History 
of the Substance ; by Robley Dunglison. 

A new Edition of Newton's Principia 
Mathematica, from the best Jesuit’s Edition. 

A Treatise on the Morbid iration of 
Domestic Animals, Ky = the Dis» 
eases of the Organs Respiration in 
Horses, &c. By Edward Causer, Sure 


geon. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 

The Flemish, Dutch, and German 
Schools of Painting. By the Rev. J. T. 
James. Svo. 12s. 

The Rudiments of Practical Perspective. 
By Peter Nicholson. 38 Plates, 8vo. 14s. 

Practical Hints on Composition in Paint- 
ing. Illustrated by Examples from the 
great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. By John Burnet. 4to. 
Thirty-two Etchings, 12s. 

Sicily, from Drawings by Dewint. No. 
IX. ive. l2s. 4to. 18s. 

Paris, from Drawings by Captain Batty, 
complete in 12 Numbers. 8vo, 7/. 4s. 
4to. 101. 16s. 

Chemistry. 

An Epitome of Chemistry, wherein the 
Principles of that Science are illustrated in 
One Hundred instructive Experiments. 
By the Rev. J. Topham, MA. 1l2mo. 
3s. Gd. 

Education. 

Essays on Intellectual and Moral Im- 
rovement, and the social Virtues. By J. 
‘lockhart, principally designed for Youth. 

l2mo. 3s. Gd. 

Collectanea Latina, or Select Extracts 
from such Latin Authors as are usually 
read in Schools before Virgil and Horace, 
with Notes, and a Vocabulary. By T. 
Quin. 

A Greck Grammar for the use of Schools, 
abridged from the Greek Grammar of 
Augustus Mathie. By C. J. Blomfield, 
DD. i2mo. 3s. Gd. 

Aristarchus ; or, the Principles of Com. 
position; with Rules for attaining to pu- 
rity and clegance of Expression. By Phi- 
lip Withers. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

The Teacher's Farewell ; intended as a- 
Parting Gift to the Elder Scholars leaving 
Sunday Schools; comprising Hints for 
their future Conduct in Life, adapted to 
both Sexes, in] Vol. 12mo. By a Sunday 
School Teacher. 

History and Biography. 

The Life of the Right Hon. Willielma, 
Viscountess Glenorchy, containing Ex. 
tracts from her Diary and Correspondence. 
By T. 5. Jones, DB. Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

The History of the British Empire, 
from the Accession of Charles I. to the 
Restoration. By George Brodie, Esq 
Advocate. 4 Vols. 8vo. 2i. 12s. Gd. 

The History of Stamford, in the County 
of Lincoln; with St. Martin's, Stamford 
Baron, and Great and Lite Wothorpe. in 
the County of Northampton ; embellished 
with 10 fine Engravings. Price li. 5s. in 
demy 8vo.; and, with proof impressions 


of the Plates, 2/. 12s. Gd. in demy 4to. 


Memoirs of the Life of Artemi of Wa- 


sgarschapat, near Mount Ararat in Arme- 


nia, from the original Armenian. Written 


by Himself. Byo. 10s. Gd. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lord Byron. 8vo, 14s. - 

The Life and Extraordinary Adventures 
of Samuel Denmore Hayward, denomi- 
nated the modern Macheath. By Pierce 
Egan. 12mo. 6s. 

Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs, 
from 1680 to 1701, chiefly taken from the 
diary of Lord Fountainhall. 4to. 1/. 16s. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, for 1826. 
Two Parts. 8vo. 1d 12s. 


Miscellaneous. 

Table Talk; or Original Essays. By 
William Hazlitt. Vol II. 8vo. 14s. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White. 
By Robert Southey. Vol. III. S&vo. 9s. 

Essays on Subjects of Important En- 
quiry, in Metaphysics, Morals, and Re- 
ligion. By the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Esq. 8vo. Lis. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, KB. from the 
Originals, in the possession of his Grand- 
son, the Earl of Essex, with Notes. By 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Three 
Vols. crown &vo. ll. Ls. Gd. 

A Full Report of the Trial of James 
Stuart, Esq. younger, of Dunearn, before 
the High Court of Justiciary, 10th of 
June, 1822. Reported by a Member of 
the Court. Second Edition, 8vo. 

Hints towards the Right Improvement 
of the present Crisis. By Joseph Jones, 
MA. 8vo. 5s. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower Garden. 
Foolscap. Coloured Plates. 5s. 6d. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Steam Engine. By Charles Frede- 
rick Partington. 13 Plates. S8vo. 18s. 

A Practical Essay on the Strength of 
Cast Iron. By Thomas Tredgold. 8vo. 
Plates, 12s. 

Essays. By Father Fitz Eustace, @ 
Mendicant Friar. Small 8vo. 7s Gd. 

Outlines of Geology of England and 
Wales. By the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, 
and William Phillips. Part I. with Map 
and Sections. 8vo. 16s. fine paper, 20s. 

The Philosophy of Zoology ; or, a ge- 
neral View of the Structure, Functions, 
and Classification of Animals. By John 
Fleming, DD. 2 Vols. 8vo. Plates, 1/. 10s. 

A Search of Truth in the Science of the 
Human Mind. Part I. By the Rev. 
Frederick Beasley, DD, 8vo. 14s. 

Letters on Prejudice. Two Vols. 8vo. 
Ll. Is. 

The Classical Collector's Vade Mecum. 
being an Introduction to the Knowledge of 
the best Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics. 1 Vol. 18mo. 5s. 

An Account of a Plan, for conducting 
of a Penny Savings’ Bank for Children, 
with the addition of a Working Fund for 
Families ; including Directions and Pate 
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terns for cutting out every sort of Wearing 
Apparel. Price 5s. 

Letters to Lord Byron, on a Question of 
Poetical Criticism. Third Edition, 8vo. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 7s. 

Novels and Tales. 

Tales of the Drama. By Miss Ma- 
cauley. 

Body and Soul. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Bracebridge Hall; or the Humourists. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1. 4s. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author 
of Waverley. 3 Vols. post 8vo. 12 11s. Gd. 

The Historical Romances of the Author 
of Waverley, containing Abbot, Monas- 
tery, Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth. 6 Vols. 
&vo. 3l. 12s. 

The School-fellows, a Tale. By Miss 
Sandham. Foolscap 8vo. sells at 4s. 2d. 

Tales and Dialogues, in Prose and Verse. 
By Jefferys Taylor. 6 Plates, 18mo. half 
bound, 3s. 

Vargas; a Tale of Spain. In 3 Vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

The Refugees, an Irish Tale. By the 
Author of Correction, &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
ll. Is. 

No Enthusiasm ; a Tale of the present 
Times. 2 Vols. post &vo. 12s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

The Poetry contained in the Novels, 
Tales, and Romances of the Author of 
Waverley. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 

Halidon Hill, a Dramatic Sketch from 
Scottish History, By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. 6s. 

Songs of Zion, being Imitations of 
Psalms. By James Montgomery. 12mo. 
5s. 
The Grave of the last Saxon; or the 
Legend of the Curfew, a Poem. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

The Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus, 
Translated into English Verse. By W. 
Gifford, Esq. with Notes and Illustrations, 
and the Latin Text. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Nonsense Verses ; with an Introduction 
and Notes. By James Harley. 12mo. 
4s.6d.  - 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg. 
4 Vols. foolscap 8vo. 12. 10s. 

The Mohawks ; a Satirical Poem, with 
Notes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Edmeston’s Sacred Lyrics. 12mo. Vol. 
Ill. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

An Enquiry into the present State of the 
Statute and Criminal Law of England. 
By John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
Bvo. 9s. Gd. 


The Situation of England in regard to. 


Agriculture, Trade, and Finance, with « 

Comparison of the Prospects of England 

and France. By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 
Theology. 

Testimonies of the ‘I'ruths of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. Extracted from 
the works of distinguished Laymen. By 
the Rev. James Brewster. 1!2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Christian Character, with 
Occasional Discourses. By the Rev. 
Charles James Hoare, AM. 10s. Gd. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, AM. Vicar of Harrow. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The History and Conversion of a Jewish 
Boy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Seasons contemplated in the Spirit 
of the Gospel. Six Sermons. By the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie, Minister of Cutts. 12mv. 
4s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons on the Relative Duties of 
the Poor. By Arthur B, Evans, Jun. 
MA. 12mo. 4s, 

Biblical Fragments. By Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck. Vol. 1[. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

A Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, Ancient and Modern. By the 
Rev. U. T. Collins, MA. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
1d. 1s. 

Christian Fellowship; or, the Church 
Member’s Guide. By the Rev. J. A. 
James. One Vol. 12mo. 

2. The Duties of Churchwardens ex- 
plained and enforced. A Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of 
the Archdeaconry of Colchester, in the 
Diocese of London, in the Year 1821. By 
the Rev. J. Jefferson, AM. and FAS, late 
Archdeacon. Price 2s. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

Travels in Georgia, Babylonia, Persia, 
&c. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. 11. 
Plates, &c. 4/. 14s. Gd. 

Travels in Syria and the Holy Land. 
By the late John Lewis Burckhardt. to. 
2/. 8s. 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a {- 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazctte—May 25 to June 18. 


May 25.—Brooke, Robt. Walcot, Somerset, com- 
mon-brewer. [Jenkins, New-inn, C. 
. F. W. Langbourne-chambers, Fen- 
church-street, timber-merchant. (Pearson, 26, 
Caangn-giiey. ‘orwbill. T. 
Croxen, W, 6. Burton Lattimer, Northampton, 
milier. (Nelson, 7, Barnard's-ina. C, 


Furlong, W. and J. Furlong, Bristol, haberdash- 
ers. (Williams, Lincoln’s-inn, €. 
Graften, J. Lapworth, Warwick, tanner. [Ed- 
munds, 8, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane. C. 
Illingworth, H. A. Fowey, Cornwall, merchant. 
[Bourdillon, Bread-street, Cheapside. ©. 

Port, E. J. Rugeley, Stafford, chemist. (Stocker, 
New Bosweli-court, L ncolo’s-inn. C€. 

Potts, W. Sheerness, linen-draper, (Osbaldeston, 
London-street, Fenchurch-street. T. 
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8 Bankrupts. 


Tyler, William, Kimbolton, Huntingdon, currier. 
(Forbes, 5, Ely-place, Holborn. C. 

Wood, Wm. Brumby, Lincoln, jobber. (Mason, 
New Lridge-stvect, Blackfriars. C. 


May 28.—Cardwell, E. Horbury-bridge, York, 
innkeeper. [Battye, Chancery-lane. ©. 

Chetham, J. Stockport, Chester, money-scrivener. 
| at e, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Collins, J. and R. Capell, Northampton, common- 
carriers, (./eyes, 69, Clancery-iane, ©. 

Jobnson, S. Shinner-street, Bishopswate street, 
cabinet maker. [Young, New Coru Exchange, 
Mark-lane. T. 

Latier, Jus. Windsor, oilman, (Hindmarsh, 7, 
Crescent, Jewin-street. * 

Long, |). Andover, Hants, gun-maker. ([Bous- 
field, Rouverie-street, Fleet-street. C, 

Stonall, G. Box, Wilts, tailor, [Poole, Gray’s- 
inn-square. CC. 

Twvcross, tsaac, Westbourn, Sussex, fellinonger. 
(t,ude, 44, bedford-row. C. 


June 1.—Bradshaw, J. Eccleshall, Stafford, but- 
cher. (Fdmunds, Exchequer-otfice of Pleas, 
Lincoln’s-inn. €, 

Goullen, J. Goulden's-place, Hackney-road. car- 
penter. [Norton, 37, Old Broad-street. T. 

Harman, Jas. Lower Thames street, merchant. 
(Clutton, Hich-street, Southwark. T. 

Holden,J. Manchester, caiico-dealer. (Ellis, 43, 
Chancery-lane. CC. 

Holden, 0. Clitheroe, Lancaster, calico-manufac- 
turer. (llis, 43, Chancery-lane. C, 

Johnson, Wm. Gainsburgh, Lincoln, maltster. 
[Stecker, New Bosweil-court, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. C, 

Kelson, T. Lyncombe, Somerset, innholder. [Per- 
kins, Giray’s-ino. C. 

Large, J. Maiden Bradley, Wilts, banker. [Slade, 
1, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 

Leigh, Geo. Wincham, Chester, dealer in coals. 
(Huxley, Pump-court, Temple. C. 

Merrvweather, Sam. Loncham, Hants, maltster. 
(Holme, 10,New-inn. ©. 

Murrow, T. Liverpool, money-scrivener. [Black- 
stock, Temple. C. 

Probyn, J. M. Long-lane, Bermondsey, surgeon. 
{ Niblett, 2, New-court, Cratched-friars. T. 

Raine, J. Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square, 
merchant. [DBlagrave, 4, Symond’s-inn, Chan- 
cery-lane. ©. 

Wilson, T. 8. Methley, York, maltster. (Walker, 
Exchequer-office. C, 

Worthinuton, F. Stanvate-street, Lambeth, mait- 
ster. [James, 8, Walbrook. T. 


June 4.—Coppard, J. sen. Mitcham, drug-grinder, 
(Pocock, 27, Lincoln’s-inn fields. ‘T. 

Goodeve, W. D. Wimbourne Minster, Dorset, 
common-brewer. [Miechin, 3, Verulam-build- 
ings, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Hirst, Jos. Greave, York, merchant. [Battye, 
Chancerv-lane. C, 

Lewis, K. King-street, Soho, chair-maker. (King, 
(iva,*s-inn-square. T. 

Mathews, BE. Coilege hill, Upper Thames-strect, 
merchant. (Richardson, Linco! n's-inn. 

Paralise, J. Neweastle-street, Strand, jeweller. 
[ Mosser, 27, Uartiett’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Ro vertson, John, Old Broad-street, merchant. 
[Knight 26, Uasinghall-street. T. 

Young, W. Nerth Bank, Regent's park, St. Mary. 
le-bone, and John Green, Camden-town, deal. 
ers. [Carlon, Hizh-street, Mary-le-bone. T. 


June 8.—Daillie, J. Avlesburv-street, Clerken- 
well, iron-founder. (Martindale, 14, Bediord- 
place, Russell square, T. 

Bishop, Robert, Aston-road, Pirmingbam, brass. 
founder Holme, New-ina. €. 

Coburn, T. Whitney, Oxford, woolstapler. [Bous- 
ficid, houverie-street, Fleet-street. C. 

Filis, Thos. Crooked-lane, dry-salter. [Clutten, 
Hich-street, Southwark. 

Huches, T. (-rosvenor-row, Chelsea, linen draper. 
[Popkin, Dean-street, Soho-syuare. T. 

Jackson, S. GS. South Lyon, All Saints, Norfolk, 
jobber. (Wright, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 


c. 
Jermyn, D. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, merchant. 
(Swaine, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. C. 
Jones, J. Corley, Salop, lime-buruer, (Hilliard, 
Gray's inu-square. C. 


(July, 


Pickman, W. East Isley, Berks, grocer. [Wilde, 
College hill, Doctor's Commons. T. . ; 

Ridley, T., J. Brown, and W. Stawport, South 
Blyth, Northumberland, common-brewers, 
[Freneis, Sun-court, Cornhill. C. 

Saunders, J. Holland-street, Bankside, factor. 
i Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadneed/e-street. 


Statham, J. Collyhurst, Lancaster, dyer. [Ap- 
pleby, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Young, DP. Leeds, merchant. (Tottie, 33, Poul- 
try. C. 

June 11.—Bethell, T. Poole, painter. (Holme, 
New-ina. ©. 

Lillington, J. Manchester, shopkeeper. ([Adling- 
ton, Bedford-row. C. 

Boyd, S. C, Oxford, wine-merchant. (Bridger, 5, 
Anvel-court, Throgmorton-street. C. 

Braabury, K. Stone, Stafford, dealer. [Barbor, 
Fetter-lane. (. 

Lrammall, G. Sheffield, merchant. (Duncan, 8, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Cobb, 1. Graveney, Kent. farmer. (Lowe, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery lane. C. 

Haines, J. Lubenham, Leicester, baker. [Mon- 
trion, 12, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. C, 

Husband, Robt. Plymouth, mercer. [Makinson, 
Middle Temple. C. 

Olley, T. Clare, Suffolk, maltsier. (Stevens, 9, 
Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Quilter, H. Leicester, victualler. [Holme, New- 
inn. CC, 

Shipway, Thos. Tidworth Warren Farm, Hants, 
sh ep-dealer. [Bousfield, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. C. 

Willing, S. Plymouth, corn-merchant. (Wright, 
Inner Temple. C. 

June 15.—Pateman, A. Bristol, victualler. [Poole, 
Gray’s inn-square. (, 

Be |,.J. Suffolk lane, wine-merchant. ([Paterson, 
Old Broad street. T. 

Boardman, R. Liverpool, merchant. {Adlington, 
Bedtord. row. C. 

Cox, J. Pensford, Somerset, mealman, [Dix, 10, 
Svmond's-inn, Chaneery-iane. C. 

Fotherciil, Wm. Cannon-street road, Middlesex, 
ship-owner. [Nind, Throgmorton-street. T. 
Gould, W. and F. Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street, hosiers. [Arden, 15, Clifford’s-inn. T. 
Hales, W. N. Bilston, Stafford, mercer, [Wil- 

liams. 9, Old-buildings, Lincolo’s-inn, C. 

Harris, N. Southampton, coach-master, (Wills, 
Bediord-row. T. 

Huntineton, J. Snow-hill, jeweller. [Mayhew, 
19, Chancery-lane. T. 

Jenkins, T. Llanvithen, Glamorgan, dealer. (Gre- 
gory, Clement’s-inn. C. 

Maddock, C. F. Plymouth, linen-draper. [Hipe, 
Essex-conrt, Temple. C. 

Naish, F. Twerton, Somerset, clothicr. [Adling- 
ton, Bedfoid-row. C, 

Pelerin, H. F. Liovd’s coffee-house, insurance- 
broker. [Evans, Hatton-garden. T. 

Rashbrook, W. Lavenham, Suffolk, farmer. (Chil- 
ton, 7. Chancery-lane. C. 

Spoor, M. North Shields, Northumber'and, up- 
holsterer. (Francis, Sun-court, Cornhill. C. 

Trigg, H. and J. Ratcliff, Hertford, timber mere 
chants. (Hewitt, 11, Tokenhouse-yard, Loth- 
bury. T. 

Watson, W. Melina-place, Surry, brewer. [Van- 
dercom, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. T. 


June 18.—Abbott. S. Cumming-place, Pentonville, 
merchant, eagg Biide-court, New Bridge- 
street, Diackfriars. 

Beaumont, T. S. and John Beaumont, Leicester, 
bakers. [Jeves, 60, Chancery-lane. C. 

Bolton, Wm. Banbury, Oxford, and T. Bolton, 
Grimsbury, Northampton, coal-merchants, 
{Mevrick. Red Lion-square. C. 

Chasey, Thos. East Penward. Somerset, butcher. 
(Uurfoot, Inner Temple. C, 

Henderson, R. Lowthian Gill, Cumberland, eorn- 
dealer. [{Addison, Verulam-buildings. C. 

Lowry, J. Bunker'’s-hill, Comberland, lead-ore- 
miner. [Cleaned Seete ine. 4 

Lya!l, G. North Shields, Northumberland, mer- 
chant. (Francis, Sun-court, Cornhill. C. 

Pecll, W. Bromvard, Hereford, builder. (WH- 
liams, 9, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Ralfs, J. Freshwater, Sourhainpton, corn-dealer, 
(Sewell, Newport, Isle of Wig Cc, 
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1622.) Sequestrations—Births— Marriages—Deaths. 9 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazctte—May 25 to June 18. 
Campbcll, D. and A. Campbell, Glasgow. 
Nasmyth, A., J. Brown, aud J, Pollock, stationers, 
Edinburgh 
Hill, P., F. Bridges, P. Hill, jan. and C. Smith, 
booksellers, Ediaburgh. 
Steven, H. merchant, Girvan. 


Rathven, J. and Sous, J. Ruthven, and A, Ruth- 
ven, printers, Edinburgh. 

Cowan, RK, and Sons, A. Cowan, and J. Cowan, 
grain-merchants, Glasgow. 

M'‘Vouall, A., and T. M‘Chlery, ship-owners, Dru- 


more. 
Maxwell, D. jun. merchant, Dundee. 
Rae, S. baker, Kirkcudbright. 
Gemmell, K. wright, Cambuslang. 








BIRTHS. 

May 23. The Lady of Sir Jacob Aaneye of Melton 
Coustable, Norfolk, and Seaton Deiaval, York- 
shire, a son aad heir. 

24. In Great Cumberiand-place, the Rt. Hon, Lady 
Burshersh, a duughter. 

— At Whitebal, the lady of Joseph Phillimore, 
LLU. and MP. a son. 

26. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Parker, Royal Artil- 
lery, ason. 

31. In Langham-place, the lady of Fred. Webb, 
Esq. adaughter. 

June 3. In Grosvenor-square, the lady of John 
Maberly, Esy. MP. a daughter. 

5. At Boznor, the Lady of Sir Wm. Dick, Bart. a 
daughter. 

6. The lady of the Rev. Henry White, of Kew 
Green, adaugh er. 

7. In Manchester-square, the Lady of Sir Henry 
Lambert, Bart. a son and heir. 

10. In Berkeley-square, the Kt. Hon. the Countess 
of Dartmouth, a son and heir. 

14. In Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, 
the lady of Major-Gen. Sir John Keane, KCB. a 
son. 

16. The lady of the Rev. Charles Shipley, Rector 
of Mappowder, in the county of Dorset, a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Basildon Park, the Lady of Sir Francis 
Sykes, Bart. a son and heir, 

— At Breutford Butts, the lady of Henry Ronald, 
MD. a daughter. 

19. In Upper Krook-street, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir T Noel Hill, a danghter. 

— At Repell’s Green, Kent, the lady of Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, a son. 

ABROAD. 

At Havre de Grace, the lady of William Davidson, 
Esy. a daughter. 

Her Koyal Highness, the Princess of Orange, a 
Prince. 

At Naples, the Lady of Charles Selwyn, Esq. of 
Down Hall, Essex, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 23. Nathaniel Ellison, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, to Frances 
Gregy, daughter of the late J. Wombweil, Esq. 

25. Lieut. Henry Jellicoe, RN. of Wandsworth, 
to Jane, daughter of Sir A. B. King, Bart. late 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

— At Masham, Yorkshire, Charles Harrison, Fsq. 
of Lincoln’s inn, to Anna, Widow of John Lodge 
Batley, Esq. of Masham. 

29. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, Johu Kirkman, Esq. 
of Grove-place, Alpha-road, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daugiter of Thos. Chevalier, Esq. of South 
Audiey-street, 

3. At Marylebone, by the Rev. Robert Pym, the 
Rev, W. W. Pym, second son of Francis Pyin, 
Esq. MP. for the county of Bedford, to Sophia 
Rose, sixth daughter of the Jate Samuel Gam- 
bier, Esq. 

June 1, At Cobham-ha!l, by the Rev. J. Stokes, 
AM. Vicar of Cobham, Keut, Charles Brownlow 
Esq. MP. for the county of Armagh, to Lady 
Mary Bligh, eldest daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Darnley. 

4. At Aldborough, in the county of Suffolk, by 
the Rev. George Harvey Vichell, the Rev. 
Benjamin Philpot, of Walpole, in the same 
county, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
a . Vachell, Rector of Littleport, Cambridge- 
8 i] re. 

5. At St. Marylebone-church, by the Rev. Edward 
Banker, Prevent it Worcester and Gloucester, 

eorge Bankes . . Second son of Henry 
Bankes, eg, MP. of Kingston-hall, Dorset, to 
Georgiana Charlotte, ouly child of Admiral Nu- 


6. W. Carroll, Esq. to Elizabeth, relict of the late 
George Thachray, Esq. of Twickeaham-lodge, 
Midd.esex. 

7. At Liverpool, John Hayward Turner, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Samucl Turner, Esq. 
of Upper Wimpole-street, to Elizabeth, third 
eames the late Nicholas Crvoke, Esq. of 
vive: pool. 

8. Henry H. Goodall, Esq. of the East India- 
house, to Mary, daughter of Heury Swith, Esq. 
of Peckham-house, Surrey. 

1]. At Durham, Jolin Trotter, Esq. MD. to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of the Rev. J. Fawcett, 
of Newtou hall, in the county of Durham. 

12. At Boughton-church, Wastel Briscoe, Esq. jun. 
of Devousbire-place, to Maria, only daughter of 
John Hobday Lade, Esq. of Boughton-house, 
in the county of Kent. 

14. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. J. 
£. Compson, William Compson, Esq. of Fre- 
derich’s-place, Old Jewry, youngest son of James 
Compson, Esq. of Cleobury Mortimer, Shrop- 
shire, to Chailotte, third daughter of the late 
Wim. Finlay, Esq. of Carricktergus, in the coun. 
ty of Antrim. 

— AtSt. Marylebone-church, by the Lord Bishap 
of St. Asaph, Edmund William Williams, se- 
cond son of Henry Thomas Williams, ra of 
Keppel-street, Russel-square, to Lsabella Mary 
We-ton, second daughter of the late Kev. Sam. 
Ryder Weston, DD. Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

17. At Lambeth Palace, by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Hon. Kobt. Smith, 
MP. for the county of Buckingham, only son of 
Lord Carrington, to the Hon, Eliza Katharine 
Forrester, se: ond dauvhter of Lord F. rrester. 

18. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lord Francis 
Gower, second son of the Marquis of Stafford, 
to Miss Greville, daughter of Lady Charlotte 
Greville. After the ceremony, the new-married 
couple set off to spend the honey-moon at Strath- 
field Say, the seat of the Duke of Wellington. 

21. At St. Andrew's, Holborn, by the very Key. the 
Dean of Rochester, Longueville Clarke, Esq. 
M \. FRS. Barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
of the Privy-couucil, to Maria Hart, only child 
of Joseph Hart Myers, MD. of Jobu-street, 
America-square. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, Edward Hobson, Esq. of Newtown- 
lodge, to Susan Prescott, only daughter of Lieat.- 
General Doyle. 

ABROAD. 

At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, Henry Win- 
ston Barrow, Esq. of Mount Barrow, in the 
county of Waterford, to Miss Leich Page Turner, 
only daughter of the late Sir Gregory Leigh Page 
Turner, Bart. of Battlesden-park, bedfordshire, 

At Florence, at the residence of his Majestv’s Mi- 
nisier to the Court of Tuscany, by the Rev. Dr. 
Trever, Rector of West Kirby and Vicar of East- 
ham, Cheshire, Wm. Burn, Esq. of Coldach, 
Perthshire, to Jacquette, fourth daugbter of Win. 
Thos. Hall, Esq. of Marpool Hall, in the county 


of Devon. 
DEATHS. 


May 20. In Gloucester-place, at the house of 
son-in-law, Win. Thompson, Esq. MP. Sam 
Homfray, Esq. of Coworth-hvuse, Berkshire, in 
his 6)st year, 

21. At Greenroyd-house, near Ripon, Fliza, young- 
est daughter of the late Sir J. J. Smith, Bart, of 
Newland Park, Yorkshire. 

22. At Blashford-house, Ringwood, Hants, the 
Rev. Christopher Taylor, DD. aged 80. 

25. AtStamdrop, aged 92, Mrs. Dent, Grandme- 
ther of the Countess of Strathmore. 

— Ather house, in Lower Brook-street, in her 
77th year, her Grace the Dowager Dachess of 
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10 Deaths— Ecclesiastical Preferments. [July, 


Grafton, widow of Henry Augustus, Doke of 
Grafton, aud daughter of the very Rev. Sir Rich, 
Wrottesley, Bart. Dean of Windsor. 

26. At her house in Hertford-street, Mayfair, after 
a long itiness, the Dowager Countess Grey, in 
ber 7tth year. Her ladyship was ouly daughter 
of George Grey, Esq. of Southwark, iu the coun- 
ty of Durham, aud widow of General, the Right 
Hon. Ciaries, first Earl Grev, Kb. 

27. At Sunderland, in his 43d year, Henry Fearon, 
MD, This vepticman may justly be said to have 
becn an Ornament to the medical profession, 
since, to strong intellect, and superior scientific 
attainments, he united unusual benevolence, 
and the most charitable attention to the indi- 
geut poor, 

— At \:urton, near York, aged 43, ParnardSmith, 
Esq. youngest son of the Jate Alderman Smith. 
He served the office oi Sheriff of York in 1819. 

29. At bis house in Lolton-row, Edward Jerning- 
bam, Fsq. 

31. At the house of Benjamin Hobhouse, Fsq. 
Thomas Smith, Esq. of Easton Grey, in the 
county of Wilts, 

June l.—1e ber Wth year, Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Biaudford, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. 

— In his 25th year, William Davie, Esq. twio bro- 
ther of Sir John Davie, Bart, of (reedy, in the 
county of Devon. 

3. Suddenly, at his seat, Enelefield green, Berks, 
the Kivhbt Hon. Viscount Bulkeley. In the 
morning previous to his disease his Loniship 
complained of a sore throat, but intended to 
have come to town forthe purpese of entertain. 
ing a party at his residence in Stanhope-street, 
May tair. 

5. At the Grove, near Durham, after a short i!l- 
ness, George Stephen Kemble, Fsq. aged 65. 
The last time of his appearing ou the stave was 
the 20th of the preceding month, when he per- 
formed the character of Sir Christopher Curry, 
in Inkle and Varico. 

6. At Southend, Eliza, wife of the Rev. W. S. 
Gilly, Kector of North Fambridve, Essex, 

7. At sudboronch, Northamptonshire, in his 66th 
year, the Kev. Sir Thomas Hewett, Dart. many 
years hector of that place. ¢ 

— Athis residence, Pinner-green-lodge, Middle- 
sex, Daniel Wilishen, sq. in bis 79th year. 

8. At Faling-park, aved 72, Mrs. Fisher, relict of 
the late Catubert Fisher, Esq. 

— The Kight Hon, Horatio Walpole, Far! of Or- 
ford, Baron Walpole of Wolterton, in the coun- 
ty of Noriolk, and Baron Walpole, of Walpole, 
AM. and High Steward of Lynu Kevis. His 
Lov'ship was born July 24th, 1752, and succeed- 
ed his father Feb. 24th, 1809. He is succeeded 
by his son, Horatio Walpole, now Earl of Or- 

rd. 

9. At her grandfather’s (the Earl of Tankerville,) 
aved 13, F.izabeth Mary, second dauuhier of the 
Hen. and Kev. William Beresford, and Lady 
Anua beresford, and grand-daughter of the late 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

10. Jane, the wife of John Joseph Gurney, Esq. 
of Fariham-hall, in the county of Norfolk. 

11. Athis house, North Ead, Pulliam, ia his 43d 
year, John M‘Adams, Esq. late of Gerrard-street, 
Soho-square. 


14. At her house, Duke-street, Westminster, in 
her 97th yeur, Margaret Bankes, relict of H. 
Bankes, Esq. of Kingston, liull, and mothet of 
H. Bankes, Esq. MP. 

— At Highvate, Maria, eldest danghter of Willian 
Domviiie, Esq. 

— (vlonel George Evans, fourth son of the late 
Thomas Evans, Esq. of Knightsbridge. 

15 At Naatwich, in Chesture, in his 72d year, 
George Cappur, Esq. 

17. At his residence, in Manchester-square, azed 
79, the Most Hon, Francis Ingoam Seymour 
Conway, Marquis and Earl of Heitford KG. 
Farle Yarmouth, Viscount Beauchamp, | aren 
of Kasley, of Conway, and of Killu tagh, late 
Lord High Chamberlain of the King’s House- 
held, and Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulo- 
rum of Warwickshire. He was beru in 1745, 
and is succeeded by his only son, the karl of 
Yarmouth, in his tithes and vast wealth The 
entailed estates are estimated at: early 9, G0), 
per annum. His remains were removed on the 
24th, for interment in the family vault, at 
Kaviev, Warwickshire. 

19. AtSandyare, in Kent, Elizabeth, only surviving 
daughter of the late Thomas Boone, Esq of bee, 
in the same county, and niece of the late Chas. 
joone, Esq. of Berkeley-square. 

— Mrs. Grosvenor, relict of the late Richard Earle 
Grosvenor, Esq of Charborouzh park, in the 
county of Dorset. The circumstances of -this 
lady’s death ave very remarkable :—she had at- 
tended to vive evidence before a magistrate, 
against a man of the name of Taylor, for a vio- 
Jent outrage, as she was taking an airing in her 
carriage; he having insisted upon gettiny up 
behind to ride, and actually puiled dewn the 
servant standing there. The prisoner was a 
very powerful nan; nor was he secured without 
extreme difficulty. On his examination he re- 
quested to be permitted to speak with Mrs. 6. 
when he pleaded so pewerfully on behalf of his 
wife aud children, that the Lady was so greatly 
affected as to be seized with a fit; went into 
convulsions; and by the time that medical aid 
could be procured expired. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Rhynie, Aberdecashire, the Kev. James Miine, 
aged 79. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Pellievne, near Killarney, aged 25, Christina, 
wife of Daniel Cronin, jun. Esq. and daughter 
of John Col'sman, Esq. of Hinde-street, Mau- 
chester square. 

ABROAD. 

After a long illness, succeeded by apoplexy, Prince 
Augustus, reigning Duke of Saxe (otha and Al- 
tenburg. He is succeeded by his brother, Prince 
Frederick. 

At Leghorn, in her 17th year, Mary, youncest 
daughter of John Falconer, Esq. his Majesty's 
Consul Genera! for Tuscany. 

At Barroda, in the East Indies, in his 3lst year, 
and 17th of his service, Captain John Brough, 
of the Bombay European Reeiment, and Com- 
manding a Division of the Poe:ay Auxiliary 
Horse, eldest sou of Captain Brough, of the 
county of Carlow Militia. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Rev. H Champion de Crespigay, instituted 
to the Rectory of Stoke Doyle, Northamptonshire. 
—The Kev. Kichard Corfield, to the Rec:ory of 
Upten Parva, Salop—The Kev. J. Brisvall, late 
Fellow of Prazenose College, Oxford, instituted to 
the Kectory 0! St. Mary, South Kelsey, with Saint 
Nicholas, South Kelsey, annexed, in the county 
and Dioscese of Lincoln, on the presentation of 
the Lord Chancellor.—The Rev. J. Sinclair has 
been appointed to the Pastoral Charve of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Chapel, in Carrubber’s-close, Edinburgh. 
—The Kev. H, Lowther, to the Rectory of Bolton, 
Camberiand.—The Rev, J. M. Colson, jun. tothe 
Rectory of Peatiing, Camberland.—The Rev. T. 
Chevallier. MA, Fellow and Tator of Catherine- 
hall, Cambridge, ciected Lecturer of Great St. 
Andrew's, Ipswich. 

UP OKD —The Prizes for the present year have 
Deen adjudged as follows:—The Chancellor's 
Prinses, Latio Verse, Alpes ab Annibale superate, 





Mr. J. Curzon, of Brazenose College.—English Fs- 
say, On Moral Evidences, Mr. W. A. Shirley, New 
Colleze.—tLatin Essay. An revera prarulnerit apud 
Eruditiones Antiquorum Polytheismus, Mr. J. B. 
Ottley, Oriel College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—Fnglish Verse— 
Palmyra, Mr. A. Barber, Wadham College. 

CAMERIDGE —J. H. Hens!ow, Esq. MA. of St. 
Jolin’s, was elected, May 3ist, Professor of Mi- 
neralogy, in the room of the late Dr. E. D. Clarke. 
The other Candidates were, the Rev. Francis 
Lunn, MA. and the Ker, Thomas Jephson, BD. of 
St. John’s College. 

The Chancellor's Gold Medal, for the best Fn- 
glish Poem, by a Resident Under Graluate, has 
been adjudged to Mr. John Henry Bright, of St. 
John's College—the subject Palmyra. 

The Bishop of Chester has oblained a grant to 
ralse every benefice in his diocese under 50/. to 
that ameunt, 
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Kept at the Observatory of the Naval Academy, Gosport. 
The anits under ** Clouds” represent the days on which each modification of cloud has appeared. 
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47 29°91 | 29°85 | 29 870 | 6 49 | 57 53 | 75} 79 NEHON  |[-+jeeiesiee ie? DE Dp +e e+ | 200 
8} | 30°00 | 29-98 | 29-990 | 58/39/4385 || 64 | 48 | 57 NE |i] Dds] Hee feelieesfeees 
9| {29-80 | 29-641 29-720 '163/45/54 |] 52147168 |) EtoN |} i) 0) a.) tha} at! -s0l-oa0 

410 29°44 | 20°38 29°410 || 55 | 44 495 || 70 | 6417 NtoSwW fj dee] Deed D] ap dees | 420 

ll 29°76 | 20°58 29°6700 |} 63 | 49 | 56 60 | 5) SEtoNE | 1) 1 J)-° I} 1} p++ | O60 

Ji2} | 29°83 | 29°78 | 29°S30 |] 52) 49/505 |) 65 | 62 | 67 NE fee ieelesleelee] Tee]! *20)-000 

13] _ | 29°93} 29°89 | 29-910 ro | 46/53 |! 65 | 63 | 65 NE | eefeefeeleefeed Dee fleeces 

414) € | 29-98 | 29°97 | 29-975 | 72/47/59 || GO | 44) GO |) NtoNE e+] dee |e] defer] cess ieee 
1b 8°02 | HOU] 30-015 || 6s 49 | 58° 60 | 52) 6A StoE eel TL UT a deed i 
V6} {30°06 | 30 05 | 30-055 |] 62/49/55°5 |] 58 | 55 | 54!) Eto NW |]--leeleeleefefe[ieeelees. 
17} |30-0-4 | 30-04 | 30.040 |} 75 | 53) 66°5 |] 53 | 47 | 58 NH} af a} alee} 1) af alee + | 230 

418 30°14 | 30°10 | 80+]: (72 | 55 | 63°5 77 | 57 | 66 N toNW || Ii |} di--'+-{ ] jj, 40) 050 

4i9 BF 13 | 30°16 | 30°170 |} 71 53/62 57 | 45 | 67 ||) SEtoW J 1) TD) Ty Dee). [lee ee [ewes 
20 | @ | 30°25 | 30-23 | 30-240 | 74 | 56 50 | 88 | 70 | StoN |] dee] DAL dpe. feet e ee feeee 
21 3°38 | 30°34 | 30°260 | 80 | 58 | 69 55 | 39 | 57 ||] NW to NE fj-+}-+/] 2) 2 0] fee "Boyes 
jo 30°43 | 30°39 | 30-410 | 77 52 645 48 | 44 | 56 NE [ine [eeles lee] Dlee lee persgees* 
23} | /°B4/ 30°20 | 30-270 || 67 49 | 58 56 | 50 | 53 EI UD Alee| Tee fee flewes [ewes 

124 3012 | 30-6 10-090 | 69/51) 60 fS | 40} 47 NEtoE ||-+} Dies |e*} 2) Dee | I*ldbjs+ + 

425| | 30-05| 29-97 | 30-000 || 7 47 | 56 | 64 }) NE toW j}--] Uf d]--feef a] dleeee| 100 

426 40.06 29°92 29°90 | 6 46 | 559 » 58 72 62 SW toNW ] ] ]|-« le se ] “190 4s 

27 | )) 30-24 | 3-22 | 80-230 |] 64/57) 60°5 || 56 | 50 | 68 SW WV) dee] Dee} Ti 45) 010 } 
28 30°32 | 30°26 | 30-290 || 73 52 625 60 | 48 | 67 WtoSW |] 1) 1] dj.) dpe eee : 

30 33 | 30°36 0370 | 70 | 48 59 53 | 45 | 53 W to NW Li Diee}ee} Jf. sosiscee 

30) | 80°4) | 30°35 | 30-380 167 )51,59 |) 53 | 47 | 53 || NW toSW | 1) Tie fee ee] Deed vee lewes Py 

31 80°42 | 30°38 | 30-400 174/53 63°5 |] 52 | 45) 6 | NWtoW [1 ) oo de 1-O5i.+.- 4 
meee | tase ae | econ] conseenel cies ——|| oe i His OR | Ss | 
30°43 | 29.38 | 39-051 180) 89 58-9011 57-5 | 503 61-0) 2012112 | 4.22)15111]) 6 05/1510 ut 

The observatious in each line of this Table, under Barometer, Thermometer, Wind, and Kain, are % 

for a period cf 24 heurs, beginning at 8 AM. Hae 
RESULTS. 4 

{ Maximum------ 30°43 May, 224, Wind NE. 

BAROMETER | Minimum--+--+- + 29°38 Do. 10th, Do. NW. ul 
Range of the Mercury -+++++-+ 1°05 zu 
Meao barometrical pressure for the Month «+ -++e-ceceese rece ee enceeeeeereneeees cree seesee BOOK] aa 

for the lunar period, ending the 20th aa TeETIRITITT eoreeee 29°972 

for 15 days, with the Moon in North declination «-+-++.+.0+ « ++ 30°034 

for 14 days, with the Moon in South declination «-----++++++ seve 29°840 
Spaces described by the oscillations of the Mercury see eeeeeeteenee er eeeee tees tee ee ween ee 4010 
Greatest variation in 24 hours .o.e... see ccc ee ccc cccesecseerevecess eeceess dcocvesoseces 380 
Number of Changes, caused by the variations in the Weight of the Atmosphere-+-+++++eee5-+ 1B 

{ Maximum .«-+seees eceeercececscoseseece R! ys May 2!st, Wind N. 
THERMOMETER | Minimum Ce cccccesccccece os eeccccccece 39° Ditte Sth, Do. NE, 
Range-- Coe eccecesececces eevccese eccevece ececcecccoes A} 
Mean temperatere ih shes abet neehdeneovetabenest AS-O0 
for 3] days with the Sun in Tauris-+-- 57°30 
Greatest variation in 24 hours-+++. «+++. cece cece cweeeees «> 26-00 
Mean temperature of spring water at 8 AM.-- tet eeeeeeeee 51s] 
DE LUC’S WHALEBONE HYGROMETER. 

Greatest bumidity ofthe Air -+++-+- Seccdbc PTTTTTIT TT TT ++ 79” in the evening of the 7th. 
Greatest dryness of Ditto ------ ee ee = in the afternoons of the 3d and 20th. 


Range of the Index - OPP Pee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 
Mean at 2 o’clock PM. POP PP Pee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 50:3 
_—-—- ats Do. . - AM. CO eeesersesecceececeesesssccsesess HTH 


57'S 


——. at 8 Do. - - PM. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 61-0 
—- of 3 observations each day at 8, 2, and 8 o'clock cove HOB 
Evaporation for the month -+++++++eeceeececceerens coeess GOS inch. 


Rain for Ditto with the vauge near the ground. . sesceecese J°510 ditto, 
Ditto with ditto 23 feet high OP Pee Pee eee eee ee eee eee) 1°365 ditto. 


Prevailing Winds, NE. 

A SUMMARY OF THE WEATHER. 

A clear sky, 4; fair, with various modifications of clouds, 175 an overcast sky without rain 

rain, 4—Tota!, 31 days. 

CLOUDS. 

Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirrostratus, Stratds, Cumulus, Cumulortratus, Nimbus. 

20 21 20 4 22 15 ll 
A SCALE OF THE PREVAILING WINDS. 
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Observations on the Weather. {July, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, 


FOR MAY, 1822. 


GENERAL 


Tue first part of this month was cold, 
with several wet days, and very blighty 
winds from E. and NE., which cut off mu 
of the young fruit, particularly pears and 
plums; and apparently burnt many of the 
leaves on the windward side of the trees: 
the latter part, from the 12th, was gene- 
rally fair, with scorching sunshine, equal 
to what is felt in the height of summer, 
notwithstanding the winds prevailed from 
the eastern side of the meridian. Much 
gossamer appeared throughout the period, 
both within doors and about the walls and 
trees; its texture was remarkably fine, 
and the webs of the common size, having 
been spun by very small spiders. Slugs, 
grubs, palmer, and wire-worms, have this 
month augmented in size and numbers, 
and have made great havoc in the gardens. 

From the increased temperature since the 
12th inst. the mean thermometrical heat of 
this month is 4° and ?ths higher than the 
mean heat of May for the last seven years; 
it is nearly 7° highet than the mean of last 
May, and ,5 th of a degree higher than 
that of last June! Although the baro- 
meter has been gentle in its elevations and 
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depressions, yet uncommon changes have 
occurred in the diurnal temperature of 
the air, as well as in spring-water. On 
the 12th, the external thermometer only 
rose to 52°; and on the 2lst, it rose to 
804° in the shade ; a difference of 283° at 
the same hours in the afternoon in the 
short interval of nine da The heat of 
the 2Ist, which kept up till nearly 6 PM., 
was equal to the hottest day of last sum- 
mer, and 23° higher than in any day of 
May during the last seven years! As the 
result of this high temperature, an ano- 
maly worth recording, appeared in this 
neighbourhood, namely—several new hay- 
ricks were made here by the close of May. 

The diy winds and hot sunshine have 
also produced an unusually great evapo- 
ration, upwards of half a foot in depth, 
and several heavy thunder storms have 
been felt in London, Birmingham, &e, 
The atmospheric and meteoric phanomena 
that have come within our observation this 
month, are | anthelion, 3 parhelia, 5 solar 
halos, lightning in the evenings of the 5th 
and 16th, and | gale of wind from the 
West. 


DAILY REMARKS. 


May 1. Fair, with a drv easterly breeze : a clear 
sky and some dew by night. 

2. As the preceding day, with the addition of 
an upper current from the north: a moonlight 
wight, and some lofty Cirri. 

3. Asuony day, and a solar halo in the after- 
noon: evercast and windy by night. 

4, AM, vaio at intervals: PM. fine. 

5. Showery the first part of the morning, then 
fine, with two winds, the upper one fiom the 
south. Some heavy thunder clouds about soon 
after sunset, after which vivid lightning appeared 
to the east, south, and west, and ceased with 
a light shower of rain at 1) PM.: a moonlight 
night. 

6. A fair day: overcast with Cumulostratus, and 
sultry in the evening. 

7. Two winds early, the upper one from the 
south, followed by a rainy day: overcast by 
night. 

8. AM. overcast and windy : PM. a clear sky, 
and a cold WE. wind. 

9. Two perhelia with long white trains formed 
in a hazy atmosphere from 7 till 9 AM. A sunny 
morning and a solar halo, with nearly opposite 
winds, the upper one from NW., and elevated 
Cirri descending: PM. overcast and light rain at 
intervals, with a sinking barometer and a cold 
northerly wind. 

10, Steady rein, and a cold NW. wind ina the 
day : cloudy and fine by night. 

ll. A fine sunny day. Soon after sunset a 
mixture of Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, and Cirrostratus 
clouds presented a variety of colours in the licht 
blue western sky, namely, crimson, orange, 
lemon, dark blue, and rose colours blended with 
each other, arising probably from the different 
qualities, heizhts, and distances of these modifi- 
cations, on receiving the horizontal rays of the 
sun. Some light rain in the night, and a strong 
breeze from the NE. 

12. Overcast with Cumulostratus, a blighty gale 





from the NE., and only 3° difference in the tem- 
perature of the air for the past 24 hours. 

13. As the preceding near}y, with an increase of 
temperature. Cockchafers were out for the first 
time this spring. 

14. A summer-like day, with hot sunshine, a 
shifting wind, and a great increase in the diurnal 
temperature ; a fine night. 

15. Nearly as the preceding, and two gentle 
currents of wind, 

16. A cloudless day: some flashes of lightning 
to the eastward in the evening, followed by Cirro- 
stratus ciouds. 

17. AM. steady rain: PM. calm, with light 
shifting winds, and an inosculation of clouds, 
which were richly tinged at sunset. 

18. As the preceding day and night, nearly. 

19 and 20. Fair, calm, and hot sunshine in the 
day; and much dew after sunset. 

21. Fair with light shifting winds, and lofty 
Cumvli in a dark blue sky, which eveatually 
passed to Cumulostratus. A Stratus was formed 
over Portsmouth Harbour, both in the moraing 
and evening, by a strony evaporation. 

22. AM, fair, with Cumuli: PM. a clear sky, 
but rather hazy near the ground. The unillumi- 
nated part of the moon’s disc this evening, re- 
sembied a duil copper-colour. 

43. Fair, with a brisk wind from the east; and 
the night as the preceding. At 5 o'clock this 
morning a faint parhelion on the east 
side of the sun, a few degrees above the horizon, 
and nearly due east. 

24. Fair with haze near the ground, and faint 
sunshine in the morning: PM. aclear sky, and a 
brisk NE. wind. This and the preceding evening 
the unilluiminated of the moon's disc was 
much brighter than in the evening of he 22d. 
25. ‘T'wo winds, which towards noon united the 
clouds, so that they had a thundery appearance, 
followed by a brisk shower of rain: PM. fine. 

26. AM. rain and a strong gale from the SW.: 





1822.7] 


PM. five, with a brisk NW. wind, and a rising 
rometer. 
7 Fair, with frequent beds of Cirrocumulus in 
small and large white flocks: low aud dark un- 
dulating Cirrostratas of au electrical appearance, 
sed to the NE. under another stratum of cloud 
n the evening, followed by light rain, 
28, Fair, with a brisk SW. wind, and Cirri 
pointing upwards and downwards ; a clear sky by 
night. 


New Patents—Foareign Exchange. 13 


29. Fair, with a steady breeze from NW.: the 
night as the ne. 
30. AM. fair, with Cirri, &c. PM. acloudless 


sky. 

31. Fair, with prevailing Cirri, which soon after 
sunset passed through red and lake colours, which 
reflected a light crimrson tint en the smooth water 
in Portsmouth Harbour.. The planet Me 
appeared visible to the naked eye in the NW, til 
newr the time of his setting. Aclear déwy night, 








NEW PATENTS. 


W. Pride, Uley, Gloucestershire, engi- 
neer; for a self-regulating apparatus for 
spooling and warping woollen or other 
warps or chains. April 16. 

W. Daniell, Aborcarne, Monmouth- 
shire, manufacturer of iron; for certain 
improvements in the rolling of iron into 
bars, used for manufacturing tin plates. 
April 16. 

B. Cook, Birmingham, patent tube ma- 
nufacturer; for a certain mixture, or pre- 
paration, which may be used with advantage 
in preventing the damage of accident from 
fire. April 16. 

J. Grimshaw, Bishopwearmouth, Dur- 
ham, repemaker ; for a method of stitching, 
lacing; or manufacturing flat ropes, by 
means of certain rotative machinery, work- 
ed by asteam-engine. April 16. 

P. Erard, Great Marlborough-street, 


musical instrument-maker; for improvee 
ments on harps. Communicated to him by 
a foreigner residing abroad. April 24. 

E. Dodd, St. Martin’s-lane, musical ine 
strument-maker ; for improvements on pee 
dal harps. April 24. i 

J. Delvean, Wardour-street, musical 
instrument-maker; for certain improves 
ments on harps. April 24. 

R. Ford, ng ype Goswell street 
road, chemist; for a chemical liquid or 
solution of annotto. April24, 

R. Knight, Foster-lane, Cheapside, 
ironmonger, and R. Kirk, Osborn-place, 
Whitechapel, dyer; for a process for the 
more rapid crystallization, and for the evae 
poration of fluids, at comparative low 
temperatures, by a peculiar mechanical ap- 
plication of air. ay 9, 








COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 



















































































Paris. Hamburg. |Amsterdam Vieuna. [Nuremberg Berlin. | Naples. Leipsig. | Bremen 

ON 21 June} 18 June. 21 June. | 5 June. 13 June. |l5June 7 June. 17 June. 
London soe 25:55 | 37 | 40-11 | 10-42| 4.109 [6134] — | 6-194 | 617 

Paris. ...... Peo 26 3; 57 118g | fr.119§ | 843) — 804 174 
Hamburg .| 182 = 3435 | 145 146. | 1513) — | 146g | 133 

Amsterdam) 57$ 104; — 1374 139 |. 1433) —. | 140 | 1263 
Vienna....| 251§ | 146} 36 — 40 | 103g; — | 101 [i 

Franckfort.. 3% | 1473 | 354 | 99 100, |, 1023| — | 99% }.1113 
Augsburg., 2505 1463 355 994 993 | 1033; — 100-| — 
Genoa......| 474 825 90 614 _ — _ —, _ 

Leipsig....| — —_ _— _ 993 | 1034). — -- 111} 
Leghorn...) 512 «89 985; 56} — _— _- -— —_ 
\Laisbon...., 553 384 42 —_ — — — _— =e 
Cadiz....... 15°50 924 1024 _— — — -- —_— ad 
|Naples. ...| 432 —_— 614 — —_ _—_ji — -— — 
Bilbao. -+«| 15°50 — 102 a -- -- _ — _ 
\Madrid. «| 15°60 933 1034 _ o— -- _— -— — 
Oporto eves) 5D 385 424 —_ — — — _ —_ 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 

Franckfort.| Breslaw. |Christiania.|Petersburg.} Riga. |Antwerp Madrid. |Lisbon. 

ON 17 June. | 12June. | 5June. | 4June. | 7 June. {17 June.|l0 Jane.) | June. 

London ......| 153 9Sp.24, 931 | 92 | 40-4 | 37 | 525 
Paris .......06 oot f = rest ig 4 16°1| 545 
Hamburg....[ 1474 | 152§ | 202 9: | 9 $344 | — | 39 
Amsterdam. | 1403 1423 1874 10 943 | — 43 
Genoa * soneee == _— — —_ = fe — 

4 . _- ‘ 
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MARKETS. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From May 21 to June 25. 


Amsterdam, C. F.........- 12-8 ..12-10 
Ditto at sight ceccccececce 12-5 ..12-7 
Rotterdam, 2 U........... 12-9 ..12-1l 
Antwerp ........... monn 12-4 ..12-6 
Hamburgh, 2} U ......... 37-8 ..37-11 
Altona, 24U..............37-8 ..38 
Paris, 3 days’ sight........ 25-30. . 25-65 
i) ge 25-60. . 25-95 
OOO 25-60. . 25-95 
Frankfort on theMain 


Nn alti «+ 155§. .157§ 


Petersburg, ruble, 3 Us..... 9. .S3 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2M .......10-12. . 10-20 


Trieste ditto ........0.00-- 10-12. . 10-20 
Madrid, effective... ......d6§. .36 
Cadiz, effective......0.00¢: 36 . .354 
TIBOR. wccccecccecccccces 364. .353 
BEQTOCIORD. . 0 00 cccccececes 36 ..35§ 
Bovis... oc cccccccccccsess 364. .354 
GRRGMMIET. 2c co cccccccccces 304 
Leghorn .....0.ceecesene: 48 ..47 
GEROB 00 0c cc ccrccccccccs 43}. .43} 
Venice, Ital. Liv.........0. 27- 
Malta ..... oe cde: cocceces 45 
Naples ..ccccscccccccecs 40}. .39} 
Palermo, per oz. .......: 118 
ERROR cccccccccceccceccs 504. 514 

aucetnosadebdbibns 514. .514 
Rio Janeiro .........-000: 46 
BAMA ccccccccccccccccce 51-50 
SED 0 6 o eenceceneees oon 
Cork eee eee eeeeereeveae eee 9} 

—_— 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 
£.s. dc £. & @ 

Pertugal gold,incoin0 0 0 ..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars3 17 10§..317 6 
New doubloons....3 14 0..0 0 0 
New dollars ...... o49..0 4 9 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 114..0 4 Il 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 


Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 30s. 14d. 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London kd. the quartern loaf. 














Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 


0 
0 
0 





0 


-—_ 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 

from the Returns in the Weeks ending 

May. | June. | June. | June. | June. 
3 | 1 | 8 | 15 | 2 
Wheat) 47 046 445 11 44 7 43 10 
Rye- |22 0201020 516 017 4 
Barley'16 11/16 7.16 015 10 16 2 
Oats j17 4/17 5/17 0/17 5/17 10 
Beans |22 8/22 4/22 10 22 822 4 
Peas |24 G'25 3:24 824 3/22 0 


Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from May 18 to June 24. 




















English | Irish | Foreign| Total 
Wheat 47,241; 279) — 47,520 
Barley 7,358! — — 7,358 
Oats | 95,418) 3,622; — | 99,040 
il 35 6; — 41 

s| 6,327; — —~ 6,327 
ros | 1,720; — 1,720 





Malt | 14,668 Qrs.; Flour 39,531 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour—none. 





Price of Hops per ewt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...50s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto ..... . 45s. to 65s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os. 
Yearling Bags ...... Os. to Os. 
Kent, New Pockets 54s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto...... 50s. to 70s. 
Essex, ditto ........ Os. to Os. 
Farnham, ditto..... Os. to Os. 
Yearling Pockets ... 0s. to Os. 





Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
£s £8 £81.48 £82 £. & 
Smithfield. 
3 Otod 4,.4 Otod 5.1 16to2 2 
Whitechapel. 


3 8to4 0..3 8t04 15..1 Bto2 2 
St. James's. 


3 Oto4 6..3 9tod 4..1 14to2 B 
Meat by Carcase, per Stone of 8lb. at 





Newgate.— Beef ....1s. 8d. to 2s. 8d, 
Mutton..ls. 8d. to 2s. 4d. 
Veal....2s. Od. to 3s. 8d. 
Pork....ls. 8d. to 3s. 44. 
Lamb...3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 

Leadenhall.-Beef....1s. 8d. to 2s. 6d. 
Mutton..Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d, 
Veal....2s. 4d. to 3s. 84, 
Pork....2s. Od. to 3s. 44, 
Lamb...3s. Od. to 3s. 82. 





Cattle sold at Smithficld from May 24 
to June 24, both inclusive. 
Beasts. 


Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
12,468 4,125 174,160 2,040 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 
In each Week, from May 27 to June 17. 


a -* 


Newcastle. 6 ne at eel 30 0 to 38 3131 0 to 38 6 
Sunderland 30 0 1039 0} 28 0 to 37 6 


-¥~ 


June 17. 
& d. 


June 10. 
ao@ af a & 
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ACCOUNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, 'Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(June 20th, 1822.) 

































































_2 = res b+} c/s “ws ju 
3/25) 53 |3* b2)52| 28 [3% 
w\/< | 4m jw ele | 2a fe 
on £. sik. & £. 4 ¥ & e 
Canals. Bridges. £. sik. & £. 
Andover peas) t? eae s~ one 5 — 30 100 So . ee ee eereereeee 2 _— uu 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch -+-++- 16 _ 1482 | 100 ~——_ PTTTITTTiTT ite HH a" 4 _ ee 
Ashton and Oldham -+++-+- vu 4 1760 —||Vauxhall «---++.+e00- coved 17 7 2000 R 
Basingstokee-sscovsersss| @ | = | 1288 | 100)1D0. Prssalpseey Note ----/02 | 3. | SURRL) 
po. Bonds divided) ....\000 | 24. | 2000 | Boiron Amoultics ora |33 | — | 000 | 6 
Bolton and Bury-----++-++- 95 5 477 | 200 Annuities of 7i. | 29 ri 5000 4 
Brecknock & Abergavenny| 30) f& 4 98 | San cs ote ‘Hoe 2 G0, 000 4 
Chelmer aud Blackwater--| 93 ° 400 | 100 f oo .- own Eee 
Chesterfield - -+++-+eeeees 120 8 1500 | 00 Roads 
Coventry serrsrerseeeeees low j44 3 100; Barking----.+..++.. eeeeee | OO | me 300 | 100 
Coagdetssisheresecbeeseel 2 ae Fe | eee tere | 8) mer ae 
Dailey eeeeeee - @reeee eee 63 3 sor, 100 Beaneh.«:. . reer es 100 i = 108 
a ane Cosster++<« £. R. 3578 = Great Dover Street-+...++. 7 119 492 | 00 
Forth and Clediissis------- “0 re 1297 iop Poin hae bOe0sees Sb ae — 50 
Gloucester and Berkeley, Surrey Do aie be ee ; iene & 
Share -..+. 25 Na ae ae “a Qe . . bs nah da fetes on = 
ee ee ee 1968 ae Severn and Wye Do.......{ 91 10} 1 lel 3762 | 50 
Grant Jenction se eeeeeees 245 | 10 118154 100 Water Works. 
wan SIITOY cece covcesece a2 
nag Aleta oo ka : aa, loo East London ins pendelede - 3300 | 100 
Geand Velen . veaceane ol Bs ~ 100 K - Junction -+++++.+.. 31 10 210) 4500 50 
+ ay poe ICR iam 100 ; wat | —~ tte eeeeeeeeneeeeencs se ( 1 10; = | 100 
Deond Weiiiith | ebbinaee-ad ; 2 006 | ago ~~ . ———* eoceces 3D 213 100 tf — 
een seneede pesetes 145 8 749 | 150 West “a. poneenseo*h Gh at @ 6 oses 100 
uddersfield .....-.e.0.. 3 on ‘ “he 2} er 0 mailed : ll on ~~ 
Kennet and Aven «+<00s<- ~ 7 16 2 308 a York Buildings..-.-. pesos oe - 1360 | 100 
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